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The Zucker & Levett & Loeb Plating Dynamo. 


While the art of commercial electroplating has not 
advanced greatly in the past decade, so far as quality of 
product is concerned, there has been a great increase in 
the amount of work done, and the consequent greater 
importance of economical production has brought about 
a vast improvement in the capacity and reliability of ma- 
terials and apparatus. 

As an indication of the advance which has taken place 
we here illustrate an electroplating generator completed 
recently by the Zucker & Levett & Loeb Company, of 526- 
530 West Twenty-fifth street, New York. This machine 
possesses several new characteristics in design and con 
struction, and is of very unusual capacity. Being sepa 


inetal, with the assistance of Richard Raddatz, an expert 
iu this line for many years with the Edw. P. Allis Com- 
pany of Milwaukee. 
idiccseceagl aa iaceiadicis 

The Wanamaker Building at Philadelphia.— The 
Wanamaker department store at Philadelphia, which is 
to cost approximately $5,000,000, is to be erected on the 
site of the Wanamaker store at Thirteenth and Chestnut 
streets, and will be 12 stories in hight with a basement 
urd sub-basement, having a frontage of 250 feet on Mar 
ket and Chestnut streets and 479 feet on Thirteenth and 
Juniper streets. The building will be of brick, stone and 
steel construction with terra cotta trimmings. The roof 
vill be covered with asphalt, the floor beams, girders 
nud columns being of steel It is stated that the floors 
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rately excited from the motor supply circuit it is capable 
of a wide range of regulation with fine adjustment. It is 
of 3000 amperes capacity at six volts full load, and the 
adjustments are such that any voltage below this can be 
obtained. To one accustomed to high voltage machines 
the relative sizes of the commutators to the balance of the 
machine will be noticeable. 

The armature wires are soldered directly to the com- 
mutator, thus insuring a perfect electrical contact, which 
cannot be obtained with screws. Steel instead of cast 
iron is used in the magnet circuit, with the result that a 
more powerful field is obtained and better regulation 
secured. The armature is of the toothed form, the result 
being a field free from distortion and the commutation 
being sparkless. The coils are all wound to form and 
are exactly alike, so that it is possible to remove and re- 
place a coil, in case of accident, without entirely rewind- 
ing the armature. This construction also insures perfect 
ventilation, since almost every inch of the wire is directly 
exposed to the air. 

OO — 

The Spence Mfg. Company, 279-288 Park street, Mil- 

waukee, Wis., have taken up the manufacture of babhitt 


LOEB PLATING DYNAMO. 


will be of marble mosaic tiling and white maple laid on 
concrete bases. It is designed that the foundations, laid 
in concrete, will extend 47 feet below the street level, 
while the building will be 200 feet above this level. The 
architects, D. H. Burnham & Co. of Chicago, have not 
authorized any figures, but the data herewith given is re- 
garded as approximately correct. The plans are said to 
call for a first floor 22 feet high, a second story 16 feet 
and the other floors 12 feet high. The light court, which 
will be in the center of the building, will cover an area 
72 x 152 feet. It is estimated that about 18,000 tons of 
structural steel will be used. The building will have a 
floor space of 1,676,500 square feet, equal to about 38% 
acres, and will be equipped with 62 passenger and freight 
elevators. The power house will occupy a separate build- 
ing ou Juniper street, below Thirteenth, being connected 
with the main building by a tunnel through which all 
pipes will be carried. All boilers and engines, of course, 
will be located in the power house. All plans are ex- 
pected to be completed within three weeks. It is esti- 
mated that the Wanamaker department store, to be 
erected at New York, will require 15,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel. 
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Chill Rolls.—I. 
The Problems of Their Manufacture and Use. 


BY B. E. V. LUTY. 


The manufacture of chill rolls constitutes a very 
important branch of the rolling mill foundry trade. There 
are about a dozen foundries in the United States making 
chill rolls for a variety of uses, the principal being in 
the manufacture of sheets and tin plates, these industries 
consuming about 5000 rolls annually, costing consider- 
ably over $1,000,000. Outside the sheet and tin plate 
industries there has of late years been a greatly increased 
employment of chill rolls in rolling various sections, par- 
ticularly rails. These uses arise from entirely different 
motives; chill rolls are used in rolling sheets and tin 
plates because their hard smooth surface imparts a 
smooth surface to the product, while they are used in 
rolling sections not on this account, but because they 
wear so much less than sand rolls that the correct section 
of the pass does not have to be restored nearly so often 
by returning. Chill rolls are used to a limited extent in 
the cold rolling of the softer metals, but hardened steel 
rolls have the preference for this work. They are also 
used in plate mills. 

The most interesting employment of chill rolls, how- 
ever, and the one which presents the most important 
problem, is where they are used hot, without any artifi- 
cial cooling means applied to the body, and this use is 
confined almost exclusively to the tin plate, sheet and 
light plate industries. The present article will consider 
chill rolls only in this aspect. In a moderately full pres- 
entation of the subject it is necessary to cover a number 
of points with which all tin and sheet mill superintend- 
ents and managers may be supposed to be conversant. 
There is almost daily evidence that they are not familiar 
with other points. 

The reason chill rolls are used hot in rolling tin plates 
and sheets is that on account of the thinness of the pair 
or pack being rolled, and the impossibility, on account of 
scaling, of raising it to a very high temperature in the 
heating furnace, the metal would rapidly lose its heat to 
the roll if the latter were cold, and a sufficient number of 
passes could not be given. In ordinary tin plate rolling 
the thickness of the metal rolled varies from about 4-10 
to 1-10 inch; in sheet rolling the upper limit is a little 
higher. In tin plate rolling the temperature of the steel 
varies. from 1200 to 900 degrees F., and we mention this 
lower limit as being frequently met in practice rather 
than as being desirable. In sheet rolling a higher tem- 
perature is used on the roughing pass, 1500 to 1600 de- 
grees F., but this is only on the roughing or sand rolls, 
and is done to scale the bar. In tin plate rolling there 
must be no scale. A temperature of 1200 degrees corre- 
sponds to a medium cherry red, while 900 degrees is just 
about the limit of visibility. The chill rolls in sheet and 
un plate work are generally between 650 and 800 degrees 
in the central portion, shading off to a lower neck tem- 
perature. 

It is this using of the chill rolls hot which introduces 
practically all the vexed problems in connection with 
their use and is the foundation for the never ending dis- 
cussion between the roll maker and the roll user in re- 
gard to the failure of rolls. It is not nearly as generally 
realized as it should be that the whole problem of chill 
rolls is one governed by certain simple laws of nature, 
the difficulty being not so much in the understanding of 
the laws themselves as in determining their application, 
for the reason that rolls are expensive and tests to de- 
struction are regarded as too costly, while it is impossible 


‘te see into the roll either during its manufacture or when 


it‘is in use, in order to determine what is going on. A 
proper understanding of the subject has also been re 
tarded by the faulty reasoning of workmen in the ranks 
unacquainted with the general laws of physics. The 
writer can say without fear of successful contradiction 
that in this business there has been a great deal more 
theorizing on the part of men unacquainted with generil 
natural laws than there has been by those who under- 
stand these laws, such incorrect theories having done much 
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to retard progress and the proper investigation of the 
subject. 

The importance of baving the very best rolls for 
rolling tin plate and sheets is shown by the fact that the 
average pair of rolls stands for a product of about 400 
tons, and as a new roll is worth about $20 more than an 
old one, this is equivalent to a roll cost of $1 per ton of 
output, a big item in these days when the cost of making 
tin plate is figured dowm for each plant to the last cent 
per ton. Nor is this all. When a roll breaks, instead 
of wearing out, there is product lost while a new roll is 
being put in place and time lost in getting the new roll 
warmed up, after which it is considered necessary to 
handle it carefully for a week or two. Anything which 
would double the average life of a roll or cut the break- 
age in half would mean a saving of between 60 and 75 
cents per ton of output, or over 1 per cent. on the total 
value of the product. 


British and American Rolls. 

This comparatively high expense in a minor item of 
rolling mill cost does not indicate that American rolls 
are not good. They are probably of better quality than 
those of any other country. E. D. Nicholson, in a paper read 
a few years ago before the South Staffordshire Institute 
claimed that Staffordshire rolls were the best in the 
world, and would doubtless be exported even to the 
United States were it not for the tariff. - However, in 
his paper Mr. Nicholson gave what he considered an 
ideal roll analysis, which American roll makers con- 
demn, while he seemed to base his opinion on the “ un- 
reliable character of American rolls” on what he under- 
stood to be the fact, that in American works whole 
stands of rolls were kept in readiness to replace stands 
in which rolls might be broken. There is no need for 
such practice, nor does it exist. The practice which Mr. 
Nicholson had heard of was that of keeping whole stands 
of grooved rolls made up, to facilitate changing from 
one section to another. This has been the practice at 
Lorain ever since the works were built, a separate build- 
ing being provided for the large number of extra stands. 
The analysis of a roll which Mr. Nicholson considers an 
ideal one follows: 

Ideal Staffordshire Chill Roll. 


PD -< s'.5.ie ea Ch eee ees wa ey Seals o's he bots 0 0 0.650 
EE aan oss bh ae w ORS-Aes cho .¥e RAweS bd cee eee 6 03 0.050 
IN «4,4 9k etcw pensatentin wlte tbe oak ea CURES s 0.250 
IED“. «big: tis wie ela bcs aos 45.5.o. OR AMOR LS eg 4 Vale 1.500 
A ee eee ee ne eee 2.865 
Re I Sb Ovla wae co's oh Vi cb eke teas caceeess 0.635 


The writer regrets that he has been unable to obtain 
an analysis of what might be considered a typical Amer- 
ican roll, but would note that American roll makers say 
that a roll of the above composition would not begin to 
stand the service to which their rolls are subjected. Gen- 
erally speaking, American chill rolls contain less im 
purities, and have a much deeper chill than the British. 
American roll makers have the choice of all kinds of 
pig iron to select from, and can arrive at any mixture 
they may desire. Mr. Nicholson gives an average of 
5000 tons of cold blast pig from Staffordshire and Shrop- 
shire, analyzed at intervals over a period of three years, 
which is regarded not only as very fairly representative 
of the average iron turned out by the furnaces, but also 
as being the analysis which the roll makers desire, and 
is as follows: 


ee ee er ey ee ere ree ae eee ae 1.110 
EE ee te ee ae 0.109 
en ca ads ARE SS REESE OT ERO Te ee ee Oe 0.475 
PEE SG Sok sec oS ebebe vaseed ws Os eee vaseneve ca “ee 
a MORON, oid nie So Siawhis < eG Ges Benes ea 2.443 
ee ee ere ee ee 0.538 


With such iron as the above British roll makers make 
chill rolls quite different in analysis from the “ ideal ” 
roll cited, but which are claimed to be just as good, the 
ideal analysis not being obtainable because the iron would 
cost too much. In the United States there is no difficulty 
in obtaining iron much purer than is necessary. The 
maker has, for example, the white charcoal irons made 
in the Lake Superior region, which run as follows: 


ee eee Pers eee eee trace to 0.10 
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The above iron is graded as No. 6 and is given merely 
as representing the greatest purity. The actual mix for 
chill rolls contains more sulphur and phosphorus with 
much less combined carbon, from the proper 
combination of the metalloids. The American roll maker 
has all the variety of iron he can possibly desire to make 
any ideal mix. 

The impression has prevailed outside the roll foundry 
that nothing but new warm and cold blast charcoal pig, 
with sparing additions of old rolls, was employed in the 
mix, but this impression is yielding to the facts in the 
Even coke pig is used. 


resulting 


case. Not maby years ago a coke 
iron which chilled was regarded as a freak, but it is no 
longer so, and such chilling pig made in coke furnaces is 
now a regular market commodity, being 
manufacture of car wheels and to a 
chill rolls. 


used in the 
limited extent it 


In some roll foundries there is practically no employ- 
ment of chemical analysis. In others it is the absolute 
rule. In one ease at the outset analyses were obtained 
of a large number of rolls which had stood good service, 
irrespective of who made them, and the start was then 
made from an ideal analysis, modifications being made as 
practice indicated. 


The Real Problem of the Roll Maker. 


The writer would not essay any attempt to point out 
how rolls should be made. The first question is to de- 
termine what rolls should be after they are made. In 
the complex actions of the various metalloids can be 
found all the influences desired to regulate the physical 
characteristics of the casting to what may be found to 
be the desirable standard. Sulphur, apparently used in 
England to increase the chill, increases shrinkage; phos- 


phorus reduces shrinkage, but decreases strength; man- 
ganese increases strength and decreases the chill, al 


though an old dictum runs to the contrary; silicon de 
creases ‘strength, shrinkage and chill. Thus, if we set 
down chill, strength and low shrinkage as desirable, we 
find that each metalloid favorably affects one desirable 
element at the expense of one of the others. 
makers claim, however, that a 
able. 

The real problem of the roll founder is, therefore, to 
find the proper mix to avoid the greater proportion of 
eviis, and on this problem an immense amount of time 
and thought has been spent. But the difficulty has been 
that the ideal sought was merely a casting whose physical 
traits were largely unknown, and when sent out into the 
world would be treated according to the caprice of the 
mill manager or roller. To eliminate this personal equa- 
tion and substitute an ideal,roll of certain defined phys- 
ical properties should be the first aim of the student of 
the subject. Then the determination of the mix and 
questions as to the operation of casting can be approached 
with much more certainty. 


Some roll 


large shrinkage is desir- 


Making the Roll. 

Starting with the mix which the individual foundry 
regards as most desirable, and consisting of warm and 
cold blast charcoal pig, old roll and other scrap, and 
possibly some coke pig, the iron is melted in an “air 
furnace,” which means really an open hearth furnace, the 
flame playing across the bath. Cupola iron has been used, 
but is very objectionable. The air furnace can be used 
so that besides melting and mixing the charge certain 
chemical reactions can be brought about. The mold is 
built up of several sections of chill for the body, the 
necks and wobblers being ordinarily molded in sand, al- 
though chills have actually been employed for the necks 
also, and would, of course, be desirable did they not 
weaken the roll. All rolls are bottom cast, with an ar- 
rangement at the bottom of the mold by which the iron 
enters the cavity with a swirl, the object being to evenly 
distribute fresh metal against the chill mold and pro- 
mote evenness in the chilled portion of the roll. A sink- 
ing head is provided at the top, in which impurities may 
collect. As the metal strikes the chill mold it instantly 
solidifies to a certain depth, the central portions remain- 
ing fluid for some time, an annealing effect being pro- 
duced by the gradual cooling after the chill has set. 

The condition of the roll as to general shape and 
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chill varies greatly in different foundries, aud even in the 
same foundry. Some rolls have a clear line between the 
chill and the gray portion, while others shade from chill 
to gray very gradually. Sometimes the chill is thicker 
on one side than on the other, and in other cases shrink- 
age produces an elliptic section, the area of an ellipse 
being less than of a circ¢le of equal circumference. The 
chill may than the other. Rolls 
are frequently condemned by the maker before they are 
turned, while the turning often shows up defects. 


be thicker at one end 


The Coutest Between Maker aud User. 


It is the honest desire of every reputable roll maker 
not to send out a chill roll which has any defect which 
may interfere with its usefulness. There is nevertheless 
a running contest between maker and user as to whether 
rolls which have failed in service have been poor rolls or 
have been misused. This is not surprising in view of 
the fact that neither party can hope to completely under 
stand his own business, and knows still less of the other's 
What is surprising, is that so littie effort has 
been made to study the problem on a scientific basis, so 
as to arrive at common ground for comparison. 

One element in the situation has done very much to- 
ward improving the general quality of rolls, and that 
is that there has been very little competition as to price. 
Mill owners are willing to pay a fair price, and this 
price is so well settled that competition has been mainly 
on the matter of quality. The roll maker knows he can 
reduce cost and make more money per roll, but if he does 
so he is likely to lose business and make less profit in 
the long run. 


however, 


Dimensions and Life of Chill Rolls, 


The standard tin plate roll is 26 inches in diameter 
and 382 inches long in the body, with necks 20 inches in 
diameter. Longer rolls are used only to roll wide packs 
of tin plate. The leading interest has changed all its 
mills to rolls 26 inches in diameter. In sheet mills there 
sizes, on account of the much 
of gauges and widths rolled. 

In Wales tin plate rolls 16 to 18 inches in diameter 
were the and the upper 
limit even now is not often exceeded. The early tin mills 
built in the United States in 1890 to 1892 had rolls 20 
to 22 inches in diameter, but 24 inches soon became the 
standard. As late as 1S)8, 


is a much wider range of 
greater variety) 
standard a dozen years 


ago, 


however, there were several 
mills equipped with these small rolls, but 24 inches had 


become the standard, with a few 26-inch rolls in use. The 
desire to increase the diameter was so great that in 


cases where the windows in the housings would not per- 
mit the larger roll the housings were chipped out, and 
rolls 26 inches in diameter in the body used, with 19-inch 
necks. 

The depth of clear chill in rolls used to be from % 
to 54 inch, this being as much as it was safe to put ina 
roll, as the chance of longer life from there being more 
chill to be worn and turned off was balanced by the in- 
creased danger of greater skill in the 
manufacture of rolls and more care in the handling, but 
mainly on the former account, rolls are now used with 


breakage. By 


much deeper chill. % inch being about the average. In 
England most mills are 
inch available chill. 

No two roll hold the same view as to what 
life a chill roll should be expected to have, but the gen- 
eral average lies between 90 and 120 actual working days 
for tin plate or ordinary sheet rolling. While the break- 
ing of rolls was regarded in the past as an unmitigated 
evil, and one to be avoided at all hazards, it is now ad 
mitted by some of the most practical mill managers that 
the advantages of greater output may well warrant run- 
ning the risk of breaking a good roll occasionally. 

The question of the durability of a roll is not one 
which requires discussion at this time. Durability can 
unquestionably be increased at the expense of increasing 
the danger of breaking before the chill has all been used 
up, and the problem is therefore to determine why rolls 
break and then find out how to avoid the breaking. After 
that the way is open, by well understood methods of 
deepening and hardening the chill, to make rolls which 
it will take longer to wear out. 


still content with from 1% to % 


makers 
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Why Chill Rolls Break. 

The question of why chill rolls break in service is 
one still unsettled after years of discussion involving 
imany fanciful and absurd theories and neglecting many 
simple and important natural truths. Broadly speaking, 
one side of the argument is that the broken roll was 
not a good one, and the other side is that it was misused. 
One party will claim that it is practically impossible 
to break a good roll, while the other will claim that the 
roll shows its own evidence that it was a good one, from 
the appearance of the broken surfaces. 

Both parties have some right on their side, and both 
know well enough that the other is not entirely wrong. 
The roll maker knows himself that there are casting 
strains in all his rolls, but does not spend the money 
necessary to determine by actual experiments how great 
they are, or how they can be reduced. The mill man 
knows that pressures put on rolls are sometimes too 
great, and that they are subject to too great variations 
in temperature, but does not investigate just how much 
of such strains a roll ought to be able to stand. 

It is entirely possible, in the light of present knowl- 
edge, to reduce the question of breakage to three heads: 
1, Casting strains and variations in the coefficient of heat 
expansion in different parts of the roll; 2, pressure on the 
roll from the metal being rolled; 3, heat strains pro- 
duced in the roll by irregular working. The problem is 
to determine the proportionate influence of each. In 
some cases of breakage all three may have exercised an 
influence worth considering. 

The Pressure on a Chill Roll. 

The load, applied at center, which would be required 
to break a roll in which no factors, such as internal 
strains, operated to reduce the strength is calculated 
by the following formula: 


w= rf 0.0982 d* 


where W is the load in pounds applied at center, f is the 
fiber strength, / the distance between supports, and d the 
diameter. 

The fiber strength may safely be taken at 20,000 
pounds per square inch. Any fairly good chill roll iron 
should exceed this. G. R. Henderson even claimed* that 


car wheel iron test bars should stand a fiber strain 


of 48,000 to 56,000 pounds. ‘The length, in a standard tin 
plate roll, with 32-inch body, housings 14 inches thick, 
and 1 inch between housing and barrel, is 48 inches, the 
diameter being 26 inches. The reduction in diameter at 
the neck occurs so far from the center that it is 
negligible. 

On such a standard roll the load applied at the center 
necessary to break it would be 2,887,000 pounds. In 
ordinary rolling of tin plates and sheets nothing like this 
pressure is or should be exerted. No actual tests have 
been made, but from a variety of considerations it is 
pretty safe to assert that the ordinary pressure is less 
than a tenth of this. But there are cases where from 
carelessness or ignorance the draft is made entirely too 
great, or where the steel is cold, and then the pressure 
is greatly increased. From a combination of these it 
is absolutely known that pressures approximating this 
limit of strength have been reached, without breaking 
the roll. Cases were found where the housing screws 
actually bound from swelling to such an extent that the 
practice was introduced of tapering the bearing end, so 
that any deformation of the screw should occur at this 
point, where the inconvenience is minimized. The mini- 
mum diameter of the screw portion was 6 inches, giving 
a total area of the two screws of 56.55 inches, and divid- 
ing this into 2,877,000 pounds would give 51,100 pounds 
per square inch. It may well be admitted that the re- 
sistance to compression of such steel as these screws are 
made of should not be less than this, and if the general 
reasoning is correct, and one of the most prominent tin 
mill engineers claims it is, then a roll which would so 
deform the screws was strained to a point where break- 
age was avoided only by its fiber strength being greater 
than 20,000 pounds per square inch. 

Such cases are entirely abnormal and should never 
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occur. The fact is cited mainly to show the error of any 
one who claims that a broken roll is evidence of nothing 
else than a fault in the roll or in its heat treatment. 
Nor is that all. It is well known that the continued 
repetition of strains far below the elastic limit of steel or 
iron will ultimately cause rupture. The metal in a chill 
roll is subjected to regular alternations of tension and 
compression. As the average speed at which tin mills 
are run is 30 revolutions per minute, it follows that a 
chill roll which lasts 90 days has had its metal subjected 
to 3,888,000 alternations of compression and tension, cor- 
responding to breakage at a fiber stress far below the 
elastic limit. There is evidence here of the fallacy of 
the reasoning which assumes that if a roll stands its 
first fortnight’s service it has proved itself a good roll, 
and one which will not subsequently break except through 
abuse. 
(To be continued.) 
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British Naval and Marine Notes. 


Lonpon, April 9, 1908.—The spring meeting of the In- 
stitution of Naval Architects was held last week, and a 
number of important matters of abiding interest to 
structural steel manufacturers were discussed. Those 
who concern themselves specially with naval architecture 
will, of course, obtain the full report of the proceedings 
in due course. A few points may, however, be brought 
into prominence without delay. 


Cost and the Ratio of Speed. 


The president in his address dealt with the vexed 
question of the relation of cost to high speed. Among 
the most important events in naval engineering last year 
were the steam trials of the armored cruiser “ Cape of 
Good Hope.” On her eight-hour full power trial, this 
vessel (of 14,100 tons displacement) attained a mean 
speed of 23.05 knots, the highest speed attained by any 
vessel in the Royal Navy other than torpedo craft. The 
progressive speed trials carried out with her had yielded 
information which would doubtless be of value to de- 
signers of vessels of this class. By the speed curves 
plotted from the trial results, it would appear that to go 
from half speed (11.5 knots) to full speed (23 knots) 
needed, roughly, 26,000 additional horse-power ; while the 
last knot alone absorbed 8621 horse-power. That was to 
say, to progress from 22 to 23 knots needed as much pow- 
er as the total required to drive the ship at about 16 
knots; or, to put it in still another way, the power 
needed to drive the “ Cape of Good Hope” at full speed 
would propel two similar vessels at about 19 knots. The 
coal consumption at full speed was, roughly, 26 tons per 
hour, at 19 knots about 11 tons per hour. Again, at full 
speed the ship would steam 0.85 knot for each ton of 
coal burned, while at 19 knots the distance would be dou- 
bled for a similar consumption of fuel. Such was the 
price paid for high speed afloat. 


Modern Accessories in War Ships. 


W. H. Whitin, assistant director of naval construc- 
tion, read an interesting and suggestive paper on “ The 
Effects of Modern Accessories on the Size and Cost of 
War Ships.” The paper brilliantly illuminates the im- 
mense addition to cost and weight involved in modern 
accessories. Here are some instances he gave: Until 20 
years ago the weight of the largest steamboats carried 
by most vessels was about 9 tons, and they could be 
hoisted at davits by hand; but now most of our large bat- 
tle ships and cruisers carried two 56-foot steam pinnaces, 
each weighing 18 tons, which required heavy mechanical 
appliances for hoisting. Thus the replacement of two 9- 
ton boats by two 18-ton boats meant an addition, not of 
18 tons, but of at least 70 tons to the weight carried, and 
to carry this load without loss of speed or other quali- 
ties an addition to the displacement considerably exceed- 
ing 70 tons would be necessary. Again, some particular 
item, instead of being increased in magnitude, might be 
developed with the object of increasing its efficiency or 
lessening the chance of a breakdown, and an example of 
the great weight involved in such elaboration of a set of 
fittings for a single purpose was afforded by the anchor 
and cable gear. On the whole, the opinion of the con- 
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ference was that this question of the weight of acces- 
sories must be faced very soon. 
Wharf Crane Service in American Shipyards. 

W. A. Fairburn on the third day of the proceedings 
submitted a paper on “ Fitting out Wharf Crane Service 
in American Shipyards.” The references made to Ameri 
can shipbuilding may be of some interest. In the paper 
the lecturer described the wharf crane service now ex 
isting in each of the American shipyards and navy yards, 
and discussed their advantages and disadvantages, sug- 
gesting a few points worthy of consideration in the de 
sign of such installations. He remarked that 12 years 
ago none of the American yards was equipped with an 
efficient wharf crane service. ‘Temporary wooden shears 
und derricks used to be principally in vogue, but now al- 
most every yard of note was fitted with its own inde- 
pendent and permanent hoisting appliances. American 
shipbuilding companies not only made it a practice to 
build propelling machinery for the hulls they constructed, 
but also built all classes of vessels in the same yard. 
Hence practically every yard must be complete and inde- 
pendent in its equipment, and on account of the great va- 
riety of ship construction the wharf crane service was 
worthy of special attention. Nevertheless, it must be ad- 
mitted that this question had not, as yet, been given the 
consideration it deserved, and questions of cost, a varia- 
ble policy and a lack of appreciation, of the conditions to 
be complied with, had resulted in many systems that 
were primitive and without much real merit, although de- 
vices possessing many advantages had undoubtedly been 
produced in some cages. 

Corrosion in Metal Pipes on Board Ship. 

The last paper of the conference was by A. W. Stew- 
art on “ Corrosion in Metal Pipes on Board Ship.” The 
lecturer said that Professor Cohen’s investigations, sup- 
plemented by those of A. F. Yarrow, went to prove that 
sea water co-operating with atmospheric air was corro- 
sive in its action on metal pipes. Such corrosion was to 
some extent normal in its action, depending on the qual- 
ity of the sea water and the nature of the metal em- 
ployed, but instances occurred in which pipes corroded 
at quite abnormal rates. For these abnormal cases elec- 
tric currents from the ships’ dynamos were often blamed. 
Rapid deterioration of this kind had occurred in ships 
of the Russian volunteer fleet, and the author had in- 
vestigated the matter to discover whether or not the elec- 
tric currents in the ship were its cause. The paper con- 
tained a full account of his inquiries, his conclusion be- 
ing that the corrosion was due neither to electricity as 
supplied for lighting, fans and bells, nor to the system 
of wiring, but principally to the quality of engine room 
oils in use. He suggested that no olive or other vegetable 
oil should in future be used for lubricating purposes, and 
recommended the employment for the future of mineral 
oil of good quality, together with thorough cleaning and 
washing with caustic soda of the engine room bilges and 
bilge and discharge. pipes. 

The New Turbine Cross Channel Steamers. 

The two cross channel steamers which are being built 
by W. Denny & Brothers of Dumbarton, and engined by 
the Parsons Marine Steam Turbine Company, will be on 
service this summer. The engines for one of these boats 
—that for the Dover-Calais route of the Southeastern & 
Chatham Railway—are completed and ready for dispatch 
to Dumbarton. The other vessel is for the Newhaven- 
Dieppe route of the Brighton Railway, and her engines 


are well in hand. Ss. G. H. 
oo 


The Iron and Steel Institute.—At the London meet- 
ing, to be held on May 7 and 8, Andrew Carnegie will 
deliver his inaugural address, and the following papers 
will come up: “On the Alleged Diffusion of Silicon into 
Iron,” by J. E. Stead: “ On the Influence of Sulphur and 
Manganese on Steel,” by Prof. J. O. Arnold and G. B. 
Waterhouse, Sheffield; “On the Open Hearth Process,” 
by Lieut.-Col. L. Cubillo, Trubia. Spain: “ On the Applica- 
tion of Electric Furnaces in Metallurgy,” by Albert Keller, 
Paris; “On Hollow Pressed Axles,” by C. Mercader, 
Pittsburgh; “On a New Blast Furnace Top,” by Axel 
Sahlin, Millom; “ On the Manufacture of Portland Cement 
from Blast Furnace Slag.” by C. von Schwarz, Liége: 
“On the Continuous Process Working on Hematite Iron,” 
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by B. ‘Talbot, Leeds; “ On the Effect of Flue Dust Upon 
the Thermal Efficiency of Hot Blast Stoves,” by B. H. 
Thwaite, London; “ On a Specimen of Sussex Cast Lron,” 
by Prof. T. Turner, Birmingham. Reports on research 
work carried out during the past year will be submitted 
by O. Boudouard, Paris; by W. Campbell, New York; by 
A. Campion, Cooper’s Hill; by P. Longmuir, Sheffield ; by 
kx. Schott, Berlin, and by F. H. Wigham, Wakefield, the 
Andrew Carnegie research scholars of 1902. 
a 


The Independent Labor League. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 19038.—An application 
has been made to the Department of Commerce and Labor 
on behalf of the so-called Independent Labor League of 
America for the formal appreval by Secretary Cortelyou 
of the aims and objects of this organization. In view of 
the public functions of the Department, the Secretary has 
been obliged to decline to take any action in the matter 
either officially or personally. 

The subject of official approval for the new organiza- 
tion of laboring men was presented to Secretary Cortel- 
you by Rev. E. M. Fairchild of Albany, N. Y., an honorary 
member of the League, which was recently organized in 
Elmira, N. Y., and incorporated under New York laws on 
March 19. Headquarters have been opened in New York 
City, and it is the purpose of the promoters of the move- 
ment to give it a national character, to accomplish which 
it is desired to secure the sanction of prominent officials, 
economists, philanthropists and others whose influence 
would be likely to aid in the extension of the movement. 
The present plan of the organization is described in the 
following brief memorandum : 

‘Several features distinguish it from labor unions 
other than the name * League.’ While it is made up solely 
of non-union men, it does not aim to build up a strike- 
breaking bureau, such as has been operated in England. 
It has no list of professional strike breakers. It proposes 
to drop the strike as a weapon of labor. Its scheme for 
so doing has been worked out to its finest points in the 
constitution drafted in Elmira. First, it has taken for its 
inotto the quotation from Emerson, ‘Of what avail the 
plow or sail, or land, or life, if freedom fail?’ It has aimed 
to be American and to insure the employer that his men 
are pushing his business to its limit. They are to work 
in harmony with him as men of sense. But should the 
time come when their demands should not be granted by 
the employer, the matter shall be taken to their council. 
At this point the honorary members—another provision 
providing for one honorary member for about every one 
hundred men—shall be called in. These men shall have 
a voice, but no vote, in the meetings. They are to be men 
of judgment and high standing in the community. By the 
advice of these men it is thought that employer and em- 
ployees can be brought together. In case they should not, 
the league provides that any man not satisfied with his 
condition shall go out of the work and go about his own 
business. A labor bureau will locate him individually as 
soon as possible in a better position. If the man desires 
he may remain in his former employer's hire until he 
secures another position from the bureau.” 

The representatives of the organization state that the 
movement has been fully approved by the National Metal 
Trades Association, and that similar organizations now 
in existence in Dallas, Tex., Spokane, Wash., Anderson, 
Ind., Muncie, Ind. and Dayton, Ohio, have been invited 
to become members of the Independent Labor League of 
America. 

The representatives of the League were especially 
anxious to secure the formal approval of their project 
by Secretary Cortelyou, owing to the fact that the new 
Department is charged by law with the Federal super- 
vision of all matters affecting labor. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the purposes of the league are so different from 
those of the leading labor organizations of the country 
that should the new Department accord it official approval 
such action would be construed at once as hostile to so- 
called “union” labor. Mr. Cortelyou’s declination, how- 
ever, was based upon the fact that the statute under 
which the new Department has been organized does not 
contemplate the recognition or approval of any form of 
labor movement. Wi Bete. 
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The Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis. 


THE PRESENT STATUS. 


Rapid progress is now being made in the construc- 
tion of the exhibit buildings on the grounds of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis. Since the 
advent of more favorable weather and the settlement of 
the strike of the “staff” workers building has been 
pushed and the result of each day’s efforts now is plainly 
discernible even to the uninitiated. The outlook for con- 
tinued rapid progress is also favorable. At this writing 
four of the largest and principal buildings—Education, 
Machinery, Electricity and Varied Industries—are near- 
ing completion. The Liberal Arts Building, too, is but 
little behind the first four, being already under roof and 
the frame work ready for the “staff.” In this latter 
building will be held the dedicatory exercises, which take 
place on April 30. Work on the Manufactures Building 1s 
well under way, and contracts have been let for the 
Transportation and Mines and Metallurgy buildings. 
' The brick work on the east wing of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing is ready for the ceiling joist, and the frame work on 
the west wing is completed and brick work begun. Not- 
withstanding these two wings are to be temporary struc- 
tures only, unusual efforts—and a liberal expenditure of 
money—are being made to provide a safe housing for the 
art treasures. The foundations of the central Fine Arts 
Building, which is to be a permanent structure, were laid 
over a week ago and floor joists are in position. One of 
the boiler houses, too, is completed, and all but two of 
the foundations are ready for the installation of the boil- 
ers. Work has been begun upon the briquette manufac- 
turing plant also. 

From the foregoing it is evident that nine of the 15 de- 
partments—each of which is to have a building—will be 
practically provided for within GO days. For the other 
six divisions—agriculture, horticulture, forestry, fish 
and game, anthropology and social economy and physical 
culture—no buildings have yet been constructed. But it 
is understood that bids are being taken and contracts 
have already been let for a number of State buildings, 
although little if any work has been begun upon State 
structures. It is understood also that work will have 
been begun on the United States and French Government 
buildings by the time of the dedication. 


Location and Topography of Grounds. 


To understand the progress thus far made it is es- 
sential to be somewhat acquainted with the location and 
topography of the grounds upon which the Exposition is 
being located. The western portion of Forest Park, be- 
longing to the city of St. Louis, with some adjoining prop- 
erty belonging to the Washington University, was se- 
cured for the Exposition. These tracts of land embrace 
about 1180 acres located 6 miles southwest from the busi- 
uess heart of the city. Of this area about 668 acres were 
taken from Forest Park, which, at the time grading and 
excavation were undertaken for the Exposition buildings, 
was a virgin forest. It was necessary to sacrifice many 
of the noble trees, and, because of the fills required upon 
the location where now stand the principal exhibit build- 
ings, many piles were driven to secure firm foundations. 
The site of the Exposition is about 2 miles long from 
east to west, and 1 mile wide; the land is estimated as 
being worth $15,000,000. 


Location of Buildings. 


By reference to the ground plan it will be seen that 
the Exposition site is divided by Skinker Road, to the 
east of which, in the northern portion of the grounds, is 
located the main group of exhibit buildings. The Ma- 
chinery, Transportation, Electricity, Varied Industries, 
iducation, Manufactures, Mines and Metallurgy and Lib- 
eral Arts buildings are located on the same level, covering 
an area of about 300 acres: To the east and south the 
land rises, advantage being taken of the natural topog- 
raphy to form terraces reaching back to the Fine Arts 
Building, which crowns the summit of the most prom- 


inent hill. The section of the grounds upon which the 
various State buildings are located is of a rolling char- 
acter broken by low hills, and in this section the forest 
trees will not be disturbed except in spots where neces- 
sary to construct buildings. 


Cascade and Gardens a Central Feature, 


Irom an architectural and landscape standpoint the 
central feature of the design adapted is the Cascade Gar- 
dens, and the arrangement of the buildings has been 
planned to enhance the artistic effect of this feature. The 
Grand Basin, into which the waters from the three cas- 
cades pour, is excavated. At the time of the dedication 
the basin will be fiooded with water. In constructing 
the water way leading from the basins to the east and 
west, flowing around the Electricity and Education build- 
ings on either side, advantage was taken of the natural 
stream which runs through a portion of the grounds. 
This water way has been completed, and is now covered. 
The main avenue or boulevard is 600 feet wide, and leads 
from the Grand Basin northeast between the buildings 
of Varied Industries on the west and Manufactures on 
the east, while at right angles to it, and a continuation 
of the water way above referred to, is Transverse ave- 
nue, the eastern end of which wi]] be commanded by the 
United States Government Building, which is to be lo- 
cated on rising ground, and the western end terminates 
at the site of the French Government building, also to be 
located at a commanding hight. 


The Colonnade. 

The cascades and gardens are to occupy the slope of 
a natural amphitheater, the terraces being crowned by a 
colonnade ; square plyons alternating with columns. This 
colonnade is to be 52 feet high, occupying an are of 1500 
feet or more than 4 mile. The peristyle commands the 
entrances to a Festival Hall, having a dome and lantern 
150 feet in hight and covering an area of 2 acres. The 
two arms of the peristyle terminate in circular pavilions 
130 feet in diameter and 100 feet high, which will be 
utilized as restaurants. At the moment the ground is 
being prepared for the pavilions and the terraces formed. 
On a level with these pavilions the terrace will be occu- 
pied by buildings erected by the 14 States which have 
been carved from the Louisiana Purchase territory. On 
the plateau back and above the Terrace of States is the 
Fine Arts Building, to which reference has already been 
made. 

Colonial and Foreign Buildings. 


From the ground plan it will be noted that it was the 
original intention to place all the Colonial and Foreign 
buildings on the western half of the grounds—that is, 
west of Skinker Road. The German Government, how- 
ever, has chosen a plateau on the east between the Fine 
Arts and the United States Government sites. The Jap- 
anese Government, too, has been allowed to secure a po- 
sition in the eastern portion of the grounds, the Jap- 


‘anese Commissioners having ‘selected a site, 250 x 300 


feet, on the hill south of the Machinery Building and 
close to two important exposition concessions, the “ City 
of Jerusalem” and “ Tyrolean Alps.” It seems probable 
that other foreign Governments will be accorded the same 
privilege should they so desire. The majority of the for- 
eign Government and Colonial buildings, however, will 
be in the western section, the ground of which gradually 
rises from Skinker Road and is broken by low hills. 


Admiinistration Building. 

West of Skinker Road and north of Forsyth avenue— 
which cuts the former at right angles—are located the 
permanent buildings of Washington University, which 
have been leased for three years by the Exposition Com- 
pany. A gentle slope from the railway station on Skinker 
Road leads to the Administration Building—located on a 
plateau—and is now occupied by the executive officials 
and clerical force of the various divisions of the Exposi- 
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tion This building, or series of buildings rather, for 
there are five large buildings at present, and there will be 
more, valued at about $800,000, are built of pink Mis- 
granite, with Bedford, Ind., limestone trimmings. 
The style is Tudor Gothic. The structures are fire proof 
and contain over 50 large office rooms. 


souri 


Inauguration of Exposition. 
The administration authorities have determined that 
the Exposition will be opened to the public April 30, 1904, 
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pied by the Washington University after the Exposition. 

all structures are to be of a temporary character. 
Character of Buildings. 

With few exceptions the frame work of all buildings 
is wood, iron and steel entering very lightly into con- 
struction. Even the fish plates are being made of wood. 
Many iron bolts, nuts and rods, however, are being eim- 
ployed to give additional strength. The frame work is 
being covered with plaster casts, technically known as 





Fig. 2.—View 


Education Puilding. first on right; Electricity 


just one year from the dedication for which preparations 
are now making. Because of the enormous amount of 
preliminary labor and the many difficulties encountered, 
doubt has recently been publicly expressed as to the abil- 
ity of executing all necessary work by the time set by the 


Building, west, and 


Across Grand Basin, Looking West. 


Machinery Building in the distance 


* staff,’ which is a composition of plaster of paris, incor- 





porated in it being a quantity of low grade fine hemp 
fiber. The staff models are made of clay and the molds 
of glue. The completed plaster casts are protected with 
a coating of sizing, and subsequently painted ivory white. 





Fig. 3.—The 


inanagement. When the great magnitude of the under- 
taking and the wide scope of the plans upon which the 
Exposition is founded are taken into consideration doubt 
naturally arises as to the ability to accomplish the al- 
most endless tasks within another year. It should be 
remembered, however. that with the exception of the 
eentral Fine Arts Building and the buildings to be occu- 


Applied to the frame work. 


idministration Building 


This latter device has been resorted to to eliminate the 
dazzling glare found so objectionable at the expositions 
at Buffalo, Chicago and elsewhere. The casts require 
but a short time to harden, and are readily and quickly 
Because of the material used, 
the facility with which it can be handled and the fact 
that many contractors are engaged in construction makes 
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it evident that much building can be accomplished in an 
incredibly short time. 
Delay Unlikely. 
So far as the buildings are concerned, therefore, ther. 
seems little reason to believe that any delay from this 
source will cause a further change in the date of opening. 
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Machinery Building. 

The Machinery Building, which has been erected at a 
cost of $496,957, is 525 x 1000 feet. The principal archi- 
tectural feature is its many graceful towers. From the 
ground plan and the general view a comprehensive idea 
of the building is readily obtained. The main portion ex- 





Fig. 4 Transportation 


Framing the Transportation Building In fore 


It is possible, however, that delay in the installation of 
exhibits, especially those from foreign countries, may de- 
feat the plans of the Exposition management. The ener- 
getic policy, however, which has been inaugurated will 
probably overcome such difficulties, and from present in- 
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dications there is reason to believe that the management 
will carry out their onerous tasks in the appointed time. 
Much, however, depends upon the co-operation of exhib- 
itors, and all who wish a prompt and successful opening 
and who contemplate taking space will aid the manage- 
ment by making early applications. They will also se- 
cure to themselves a priority of claim for position. No 
allotments, however, will be made until November, 1905. 


; 
’ 
; 
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Building, Looking South 


‘ground, northeast corner of Machinery Building 


tends from the principal entrances from west to east, 
und on either side are what may be termed north and 
south wings. On the southeast, however, there is an L, 
which greatly increases the area. According to the orig- 
inal design an electric traveling crane would command 
the entire length of the central portion of the building. 
It has more recently been determined, however, to 
eliminate this, providing in lieu thereof several locomo- 
tive jib cranes, each having a radius of 30 feet. These 
cranes running on tracks throughout the various por- 
tions of the building will command all sections of ex- 
hibit installations. In connection with the machinery 
exhibit, the following oificial announcement is of inter- 
est: 

“The Louisiana Purchase Exposition proposes to de 
part from the usual practice of fairs and expositions, and 
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for Machinery Building 


to make no charge for exhibit space, and—within the dis- 
cretion of the Director of Exhibits, and the Chief of the 
Department directly interested—to abolish charges for 
power, light and such facilities as may seem reasonably 
necessary for the best presentation and operation of a 
desirable exhibit. Furthermore, this Exposition Com- 
pany will endeavor to make the most favorable freight 
tariff possible with the transportation lines; it will place 
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railway tracks to and within the principal exhibit build- 
ings, furnish cranes and hoists when necessary for the ex- 
peditious and economical handling of heavy items, and 
do in general whatever may be found proper for the com- 
fort and convenience of ‘its exhibitors or for their pro- 
tection against petty extortions by carting and transfer 
companies, or installation agencies or the like.”’ 


To Generate 40,000 Horse-Power. 


Steam power will be generated in a separate building 
to the west of the Machinery Building. By reference to 
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working against a head of 60 feet, 1000 horse-power is 
necessary. For the use of exhibitors theoretically 20,- 
000 horse-power will be required, but probably in actual 
practice only about 7500 horse-power will be necessary. 
Finally, 4000 horse-power will be generated for other pur- 
poses, 

One of the principal features in generating steam 
power is to demonstrate the various methods by which 
boilers may be fired without smoke. The first method 
shown will be by a consumption of briquettes, the bri- 
quettes to be manufactured within a short distance of the 





Fig. 6.—Facade of Mines and Metallurgy Building. 


the ground plan it will be noted that this power house 
is located almost in the center of the Exposition grounds. 
Here storage capacity for 5000 tons of coal will be pro- 
vided, and it is anticipated that the daily consumption 
will be from 400 to 500 tons. It was originally intended 
to obtain upward of 11,000 horse-power from city sta- 


power house. The second method will be with the use of 
crushed coal; the fuel fed by mechanical stokers. The 
third method will illustrate the jetting into the fire of 
pulverized coal or coke. The fourth method will illus- 
trate the consumption of producer or fuel gas in engines 
and under boilers, three different fuels being consumed 





Fig. 7.—Main Portal, Mines and Metallurgy Building. 


tions. More recently, however ,it has been deemed expedient 
for the Exposition to be entirely self contained. It has 
therefore been designed to generate on the Exposition 
grounds 40,000 horse-power. The three cascade pumps 
will require 2000 horse-power each, a total of 6000 horse- 
power; these pumps will work against a head of 152 
feet. For incandescent lighting it is stated that 10,000 
kw., and for are lighting 1500 kw. will be required. For 
operating machinery in the various buildings 3000 kw., 
peak load, will be provided. For the sewage pumps 


in producing the gas. The fifth method is the use of 
crude oil as fuel. 
Mines and Metallurgy Building. 

The Mines Building covers an area of 9 acres, being 
525 feet wide, 750 feet long and 60 feet high to the cor- 
nice. It will cost $500,000. No galleries have been pro- 
vided for exhibition purposes, hence all the in-door ex- 
hibits will be arranged on the main floor. The building 
is divided into eight nearly equal oblong parts, over each 
of which is a glass cover and ventilated arcade, 30 to 50 
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feet wide, which will furnish abundant light for the ex- 
hibits below. The walls of the building on three sides are 
set back 18 to 20 feet from the facade, leaving an inter- 
vening covered space or loggia, which can be utilized for 
exhibits of a special character. The base of this facade, 
or outer screen, consists of sculptural panels illustrating 
quarrying, mining and metallurgical operations. 

Bordering the building along the southwest side a 
space 200 feet wide by 750 feet long has been set aside 
for working exhibits in mining, metallurgy and electro 
chemistry. Tunnels for underground mining will pene- 
trate the hill which faces the building on the southwest 
side. On an extension of this out of door area, lying to 
the south and southwest of the building, will be located 
the ore and quarry yards, the derricks for deep well 
drilling outfits, equipment for placer mining and kindred 
exhibits in operation. The area of this adjacent ground 
for working exhibits is from 10 to 12 acres, making the 
total area provided for the mining, quarrying and metal- 
lurgical exhibits about 20 acres. 

Electricity Building. 
The Electricity Building covers approximately an area 


of 350,000 square feet, having an extreme width of 7V0 
feet and extreme depth of 600 feet. It has been erected 
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exhibits will be placed with the idea of rounding them 
into an imposing and effective display rather than of set- 
ting them relative to a predetermined system of platforms 
and passage ways. 


Transportation Building. 


The Transportation Building is 525 x 13800 feet, cov- 
ering approximately 16 acres. It is thus the largest build- 
ing in the “ main picture.” The great arches that con- 
stitute the chief features of the several facades indicate 
its purposes, those at the ends and to the middle of the 
long facades suggesting entrances for railways. The 
floor plan provides for 4 miles of railway tracks for the 
display of locomotives and cars of every description ; for’ 
marine transportation exhibits, automobiles, road and 
farm vehicles, carriages and cycles. Saddlery and har- 
ness are also alloted another group. 

In the railway group are rolling stock, bridges, tun- 
nels, construction and maintenance equipment, brakes, 
signals, shops, snow plows, yards, stations, freight houses 
and terminal facilities, electric and other railways. Ma- 
terial and equipment used in the mercantile marine form 
another group, and the equipment of the naval service an- 
other. The last group is devoted to aerial navigation, 
showing balloon construction, aerial voyages, military 





Fig. 8.—Electricity Building 


at an expense of $399,940... The building is entirely sur 
rounded by water, and no other structure is within 300 
feet of its approaches. The design is a bold treatment of 
the Corinthian order. The columns are carried well down 
toward the ground to give hight to the facades, which are 
accentuated by elevated pediments and tower effects from 
the four main, entrances and at the corners. Double col- 
umns are used effectively on the facades, and far enough 
apart to give ample space for the placing of statuary. On 
two sides of the building are loggias. One of the prom- 
inent features is an open central court, entirely sur- 
rounded by colonnades, the court being designed as a rest- 
ing place for visitors. A plan has been adopted for light- 
ing the building at night by which it will seem to be in- 
candescent. This is accomplished through the placing of 
incandescent lights on the inside of the column shafts, 
the light being directed onto the facades, from which it 
is reflected, giving the glowing appearance. The more 
massive exhibits will be given space in the east and west 
corridors, while the heavy machinery will be brought to- 
gether in the north corridors. A tentative plan provides 
for the placing of the foreign exhibits in the northeast 
quarter of the building. This arrangement will mass the 
more impressive foreign and domestic exhibits at points 
admirably suited for a ready comparison without throw- 
ing the home products in direct contrast with those of 
participating nations. In the east, south and west corri- 
dors the exhibition space will be laid off in three long 
sections, separated by wide central aisles and less pre- 
tentious side passages, cross connecting spaces being left 
opposite the side and corner entrances. Few obligatory 
aisles have been laid out in the northwestern section of 
the building where the heavy operating units, switch- 
boards and controlling appliances will have space. These 


ballooning, including transport wagons and apparatus 


and dirigible air ships. 
Manufactures Building. 

The Manufactures Building is of Corinthian design, and 
covers an area of about 14 acres. It has a frontage to the 
north of 1200 feet, with a depth of 525 feet on the main 
boulevard. Imposing entrances are placed at the centers 
of the main facades, and a tower 400 feet high is at the 
angle of the main elevation facing north. This prom- 
inent feature gives an appropriate balance to a tower of 
corresponding hight on the Varied Industries Building 
immediately west. Corner entrances have also been pro- 
vided. Graceful groups of sculpture ornament and ac- 
centuate the four main entrances on the sides. The roof 
has been designed to give light and ventilation, and at 
the same time to avoid the extensive and troublesome 
skylights frequently used on structures of this size and 
kind. Each facade of the building presents an open col- 
onnade. This affords a passage way for visitors, and at 
the same time offers a shadow relief that enhances the 
beauty of the design. The interior of the building has 
been laid out with courts of simple and pleasing propor- 
tions, with sufficient decoration to relieve the uniformity 
of the inclosing walls. Opportunity for mural decoration 
has been effectively availed of on the outside walls back 


of the ¢olonnades. The cost of the building is $850,000. 


Liberal Arts Building. 

The Liberal Arts Building, while one of the stateliest 

of the prominent buildings, is of especial interest at the 
moment as in it the dedication ceremonies will be held on 
April 30. It is 525 feet wide and 750 feet long, the cost 
of construction being about $500,000. The 
French Renaissance, with three entrances on 


design is 


the main 
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facade. A polystyle and exterior loggias painted with 
mural frescoes on old gold background suggest the no- 
ble palaces of the days of the Roman emperors. In June, 
1908, the Saengerfest of the North American Saenger- 
bund and in September the International Press Con 
gress will be held here. 


Varied Industries Building. 

The Varied Industries Building covers an area of 569,- 
000 square feet, and includes two open courts with a com- 
bined area of 121,000 square feet; which leaves a net 
area under roof of 448,000 square feet, or 10.3 acres. The 
bined area of 121,000 square feet, which leaves a net 
feet. The exterior shows an almost continuous line of 
colonnade. At the angle of the north front, forming its 
central feature, is a tower 350 feet in hight; at the re- 
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the building in form and style occupies the center space, 
forming a plaisance or garden of attractive arrangement 
and proportions. 

Fine Arts Building. 


In some respects the Fine Arts Building is the most 
important of the various Exposition structures in that 
even the temporary buildings are of a more substantial 
character, being built of brick and stone. The dimensions 
of the three united buildings are 450 x 830 feet. The 
central pavilion, which is 166 x 348 feet, is of fire proof 
construction. It contains a large hall for statuary, 94 x 
157 feet, with galleries on either side for paintings and 
other precious art works. The side pavilions are each 
200 x 422 feet, containing many galleries. The buildings 
inclose, on three sides, a beautiful court, 262 x 530 feet. 
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Fig. 9.—Installation Plon for Electricity and Machinery. 


entering angle of the south front, opposite the tower, is a 
dome 160 feet in hight. Corner pavilions, monumental 
main entrances at the east and west fronts, smaller tur- 
rets flanking the main tower and dome, a portico in front 
of the main tower and a colonnaded screen in front of 
the dome complete the design of the building. Cost of the 
building will be $604,000. 


Education Building. 

The Education Building was the first to be completed 
and cost about $350,000. It is of Corinthian design, 525 
x 758 feet, and covers about 6 acres. The principal en- 
trances to the building are on its axes, and somewhat 
resemble the form of the triumphal arch. At each angle 
of the exterior is a pavilion, forming a supplementary 
entrance, and these are connected by a colonnade of mon- 
umental proportions. The four elevations are harmo- 
nious in character, varying only as required to accommo- 
date the design to the general ground plan. The liberal 
use of sculpture enhances the architectural effect of the 
classical facades, and the screen wall behind the colon- 
nades gives opportunity for a liberal display of color as 
a background to the clear cut outlines of the Corinthian 
columns, which is availed of effectively by the mural dec- 
orator. An interior court following the general outline of 


The site is upon the wooded plateau, 60 feet above the 
general level of the main group of buildings, just behind 
the Festival Hall and Terrace of States above the Cas- 
cade Gardens. The cost of the Fine Arts Building ex- 


ceeds $1,000,000. 
————————— 


Harrisburg Notes. 





HarrisspurG, Pa., April 18, 1903.—The output of the 
Central Pennsylvania blast furnaces was this week cur- 
tailed only by the lack of coke, and in some cases of coal. 
All but one or two are in operation and those not work- 
ing are off only for repairs. The coke receipts were par- 
ticularly light at Steelton, where the five furnaces of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company all turned out limited 
products. Anthracite coal is also scarce at Steelton. Some 
of the mills complain of poor car service, notably Steel- 
ton, and shipments of finished material have been some- 
what delayed. Orders for street rails at Steelton are 
unusually heavy and large quantities are being turned 
out. Machinery of all kinds is in demand and every 
manufactory in this territory reports orders increased 
over those of last year. The Harrisburg Foundry & 
Machine Works never had so many orders for engines at 
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one time in their history. The Harrisburg Boiler & Mfg. 
Company have large orders on hand and are seeking little 
new business on account of delay in the rebuilding of 
their main building, which was burned some months 
ago, on account of failure to receive supplies. 





The National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 


Our report last week made but a brief reference to 
the proceedings on Wednesday morning. 

Labor Commissioner Carroll D. Wright's address was 
received with enthusiastic applause, despite the fact that 
the great majority of those present were in favor of more 
strenuous methods of handling the labor question than 
were advocated by him. Perhaps the hope was enter- 
tained that his conservative views might be influential 
in modifying the disposition of labor leaders to pursue 
an offensively aggressive campaign against the rights of 
both employers and free labor. He characterized some 
of the methods of labor unions as “damnable.” Such 
language coming from a man who believes in labor unions 
as an essential force in social progress should have great 
weight in bringing about better conditions in their man- 
agement. At the conclusion of Colonel Wright’s address 
he was given a rising vote of thanks. He was subse- 
quently complimented even more strongly by the adoption 
of a motion ordering his address to be printed both in 
the report of the proceedings and separately for general 
distribution. 

Declaration of Principles. 


Richard Young, chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, reported the following declaration of principles and 
resolutions on the labor question, which had been adopted 
by the comunittee : 


We, the members of the National Association of Manufactur 
ers of the United States of America, in convention assembled in 
the city of New Orleans, April 15, 1903, do hereby declare the 
following principles which shall govern this association in its 
work in connection with problems of labor: 

1. Fair dealing is the fundamental and basic principle on 
which relations between employees and employers should rest. 

2. The National Association of Manufacturers is not opposed 
to organization of labor as such, but it is unalterably opposed t 
boycotts, blacklists and other illegal acts of interference with 
the personal liberty of employer or employee. 

3. No person should be refused employment or in any way 
discriminated against on account of membership or nonmember- 
ship in any labor organization, and there should be no discrim 
ination against or interference with any employee who is not a 
member of a labor organization by members of such organiza 
tion. 

4. With due regard to contracts, it is the right of the em 
ployee to leave his employment whenever he sees fit, and it is 
the right of the employer to discharge any employee when he 
sees fit. 

5. Employers must be free to employ their work people at 
wages mutually satisfactory, without interference or dictation 
on the part of individuals or organizations not directly parties 
to such contracts. 

6. Employers must be unmolested and unhampered in the 
management of their business in determining the amount and 
quality of their product. and in the use of any methods or sys 
tems of pay which are just and equitable. 

7. In the interest of employees and employers of the coun- 
try no limitation shou!d be placed upon the opportunities of any 
person to learn any trade to which he or she may be adapted. 

8. The National Association of Manufacturers disapproves 
absolutely of strikes and lockouts, and favors an equitable ad- 
justment of all differences between employers and employees by 
any amicable method that will preserve the rights of both parties. 

9. The National Association of Manufacturers pledges itself 
to oppose any and all litigation not in accord with the foregoing 
declaration. 

Whereas, In order to meet in a collective, scientific and ef- 
fectua) manner the present industrial conditions arising from 
the organization of labor, it is necessary that there be thorough 
organization among employers of labor in kindred crafts, 

Resolwed, That the president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers appoint a committee of seven, with power, who, 
with the president and secretary, shall constitute a standing 
committee on the Organization of Employers. 

This committee, at the request of any five members of this 
association, employers of kindred trades, shall call a meeting of 
employers of such trades for the purpose of forming an associa 
tion, the general object of which wil! be to secure and preserve 
equitable conditions in the workshops of the members whereby 
the interests of both emplover and employee shall be properly 
protected ; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the president and secretary of this associa- 
tion be, and they are hereby, instructed to co-operate with the 
officers of such organizations of employers, to form a permanent 
central organization that will tend to form a clearing house for 
ideas and provide means of co-operation on matters of common 
interest. 

Whereas, The lawless and vicious element among the mem- 
bership of the labor organizations seek to control the industries 
of our country by intimidation and violence directed against 
employers and employees, and also undertake to coerce news- 
papers, political parties and administrative and judicial author- 
ities ; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Manufacturers 
view with apprehension the unrestricted excesses of the radical 
unionists—that we warn the nation that if these tendencies be 
allowed to go unchecked a grave industrial disturbance will 
surely result, and we call upon the good sense and courage of 
the American people to condemn in no uncertain terms this 
widespread attack on our political as well as our industrial 
rights. 

Whereas, An alarming tendency has arisen on the part of or- 
ganized labor to infringe on the just rights and privileges of the 
individual as guaranteed by the Constitution and laws of our 
country: and 

Whereas, In several localities there has arisen on the part of 
the independent workmen a movement toward the organization of 
such workmen to protect themselves against the methods of 
coercion and intimidation used by the unions; 

Resolved, That the National Association of Manufacturers 
of the United States of America, in convention assembled, heart- 
ily commends such organizations of independent workmen to 
secure and maintain their rights, and that this association 
hereby pledges its moral support to such efforts. 


After a full discussion, in which the chief speakers 
were D. A. Tompkins of North Carolina and Mayor Sam- 
uel M. Jones of Toledo, Ohio, the declaration and resolu- 
tions were adopted with an amendment providing that the 
Committee on Organization of Employers should be 
named by the Committee on Nominations and elected by 
the convention. 

A resolution which had been offered by C. N. Fay of 
Chicago, urging that all applications for patents should 
be made part of the public records of the Patent Office, 
was favorably reported by the committee, but was laid 
on the table by a heavy majority. 

A resolution which had been presented by Geo. P. 
Altenburg of Cincinnati, calling upon the United States 
to re-establish harmonious trade relations with Russia 
and terminate the war of reprisals between the two 
countries, was favorably reported by the committee, but 
on motion was referred to the standing Committee on 
Legislation. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


The Committee on Legislation, through the chairman, 
George H. Barbour of Detroit, submitted a brief report 
stating that they had twice gone to Washington to urge 
the defeat of the eight-hour law, which had finally been 
accomplished. They had also been active in promoting 
the passage of the law creating the new Department of 
Commerce and Labor, as well as looking after other im- 
portant legislation. 


Revision of the Tarifi. 
The Resolutions Committee reported the following 
resolution favorably. 


The National Association of Manufacturers, recognizing the 
existence of a widespread popular conviction that the present 
tariff laws of the United States afford undue advantage to cer- 
tain special interests, and fearing that this conviction may, at 
any time, develop into a political agitation of the first magni- 
tude, threatening our entire protective system and our domestic 
prosperity, and, furthermore, well knowing that the growing 
tendency to retaliatory tariff legislation on the part of Euro- 
pean governments seriously menaces our foreign export trade, 
und believing that a well considered and just revision of our 
present tariff at the hands of the party responsible for it, result- 
ing in a gradual reduction of duties to the minimum rates con- 
sistent with the principle of protection to American wage stand- 
ards, would minimize the danger from tariff changes at home 
and abroad, and, finally, realizing the breadth and complexity 
of the interests involved at the time and special knowledge 
necessarily required for the preparation of a wise and complete 
tariff schedule, does hereby respectfully urge upon the Adminis- 
tration at Washington, through its new Department of Commerce 
and Labor, at the earliest possible day, to take the initiative, so 
far as it lawfully may, in preparing for tariff revision, by expert 
examination of and report upon all the conditions of foreign 
and domestic trade touching each and every dutiable article, 
with such recommendations to Congress as to rates of duty 
thereon as may be suggested by the accurate and public knowl 
edge necessarily resulting. 


It was laid over until Thursday morning and ordered 
printed. 
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‘The committee reported back without recommendation 
a resolution in regard to the employment of convict labor 
in competition with free labor. 

On motion of A. B. Farquhar of York, Pa., a substi- 
tute for this resolution was adopted, as follows: 


Resolved, That the National Association of Manufacturers, 
in convention assembled at New Orleans, on April 15, does here- 
by recommend that prisoners and convicts be employed in work- 
ing on the public highways and in the making of road material 
and crushing stone for use on the public highways, and the care 
and construction of the buildings and grounds where they are 
permanently confined, all of such labor to be performed in the 
communities which are taxed for their conviction and support. 

The Committee on Constitution submitted a favorable 
report on a resolution providing tor the appointment of a 
committee of six to compile and revise the by-laws, which 
was adopted. 

The Metric System. 


fhe secretary presented an elaborate report on the 
metric system, which had been prepared by a committee 
headed by ex-Vresident Theo. C. Search. The canvass 
of members showed that the sentiment of the association 
was overwhelmingly against the general adoption of the 
metric system. In reply to a question as to whether it 
would benefit them in their foreign trade 264 answers 
were received. Sixty were in the affirmative, 175 in ther 
negative and 12 noncommittal. Other questions of the 
Sale character were answered in the same manner. 

Mr. Tompkins said they could talk about the metric 
system for two years and know little more about it than 
now. ‘To adopt it to the exclusion of the American sys- 
tem would cause great damage to trade. The system 
would not be changed for 25 years, if it was changed 
then. If ever a change was made it would be gradual. 
He moved that the report be printed and laid over for 
action until next year. 

This motion was carried. 


Favoring an Elastic Currency. 


Thomas R. Kackley of Indianapolis read a paper urg- 
ing action by Congress in favor of a more elastic cur- 
rency. He pictured the advantages to trade to result 
{rom a more elastic currency. He said, in part: 

“Every man here has seen an advance of from 40 
to 50 per cent. in the money rates in the past year—that 
is, from 3% and 4 per cent. to 5% and 6 per cent. We 
are paying this increased interest because there is not 
enough flexibility in our currency to take care of the 
increased call for it; because our bond based currency, 
instead of increasing. actually decreases with the pros- 
perity and increasing bank deposits of the citizens of 
this country. As the interest rate of money and your 
ability to command it as you need it is a most potent 
factor in the nanufacturing business, just as important 
as the cost of labor and material, we have a right in fact 
we must insist, if we are to compete, that our currency 
laws be so drawn that the supply comes and goes in 
unison with the ebb and flow of the tide of demand.” 

At the conclusion of his address a resolution presented 
Tuesday was submitted with favorable report by the 
Committee on Resolutions, protesting against any further 
delay on the part of Congress in passing a law provid- 
ing for a more elastic currency. The resolution was 
adopted without dissent. 


Mr. Kirby’s Scathing Attack on Union Labor. 


A most severe arraignment of the vicious methods of 
labor unions was read by John Kirby, Jr., of Dayton, 
Ohio, who said at the outset that he proposed to call 
things by their right names. He presented a strong array 
of evidence showing the manner in which labor unions 
are interfering with the rights of citizens at large, pre- 
venting the youth of the country from learning trades 
and resorted to lawlessness to gain their ends during 
strikes. The paper, which was a long one, was listened 
to with deep interest, and over and over again its state- 
ments were applauded. It provoked a long discussion, a 
motion having been made to print it separately for dis- 
tribution broadcast throughout: the country. While it 
was strongly supported. the views of such conservatives 
as D. A. Tompkins of North Carolina, Willard Warner 
of Tennessee, J. F. Taylor of Ohio, Richard Young of 
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New York and J. W. Van Cleave of Missouri impressed 
the convention. A substitute was adopted that the paper 
be printed in the proceedings. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Addresses were made by two foreign consuls at New 
Orleans, Mexican Consul Portilla and Cuban Consul 
Yzaguirre. Both expressed great pleasure that such close 
relations existed between the countries they represent 
and the United States. The Mexican Consul, being more 
conversant with the English language, made an extended 
address in which among other things he dwelt on the 
necessity of American firms sending representatives to 
Mexico with some knowledge of the customs, habits, 
tastes and language of the inhabitants. 

Frederick W. Taylor, chief of the department of 
agriculture of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, ad- 
dressed the convention on the importance of making the 
very best possible exhibition of American goods at St. 
Louis in 1904. 

Charles A. Carlisle of Indiana, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution, brought up the subject of estab- 
lishing a graded membership fee in place of the present 
uniform fee of $50 per year, but after a protracted dis- 
cussion a motion was adopted instructing the committee 
to investigate the subject further and report at the next 
convention. 

A telegram from the Manufacturers’ Association of 
the Northwest, dated Portland, Ore.. was read. It 
strongly indorsed President Parry’s views on the labor 
question. 


Tarif! Revision Not Favored. 


A resolution relative to tariff revision, which had 
been carried over from the previous day, was discussed 
at great length. C. N. Fay of Chicago, the author of the 
resolution, and A. B. Farquhar of York, Pa., made strong 
speeches in favor of the resolution, while S. O. Bigney of 
Massachusetts and others vigorously opposed it, urging 
that it was not wise to take such action during the flood 
time of prosperity. The resolution was laid on the table 
indefinitely by a very large majority. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the New Orleans 
Progressive Union, James W. Porch and other local com- 
mittemen, as well as the citizens generally, for the de- 
lightful manner in which the members of the convention 
had been entertained; thanking the New Orleans press 
for the attention given to the convention; urging upon 
Congress the necessity of the pneumatic tube service for 
the transmission of mails at New Orleans; authorizing 
the appointment of a committee to look into the question 
of taking out a charter for the association granting it 
broader powers and to take a letter ballot on the plan 
decided upon; that all resolutions shall hereafter be 
sent to the secretary one month before the session of 
the convention, and that they be printed and copies sent 
to the members; that members in different cities should 
hold meetings once a month to discuss matters of interest, 
sending reports of the discussion to the National Asso- 
ciation, and at the same time co-operate with boards of 
trade and chambers of commerce having manufacturing 
committees; recommending the Executive Committee to 
investigate and devise a plan to provide for membership 
of, State associations. 

F. €. Nunemacher of Louisville, Ky.. read a very 
bright ‘paper which was to some extent a review of the 
discussion of the labor question in the convention. He 
endeavored to show that the members of the association 
were not seriously divided on this subject. He depre- 
eated such action as might at some time lead to a gen- 
eral lockout of the employees. The point at issue could 
be gained, but at a fearful cost. Speaking with experi- 
ence gained in strikes, he said an employer must be firm 
but conciliatory. He must not drive. The watchword 
should be fair play to all. 

A. V. Dee of Philadelphia submitted two papers which 
were read by the secretary. One set forth the advan- 
tages to be obtained by an organization of the employer 
with his employees. The other favored the establish- 
ment of commercial schools under Government auspices 
to instruct young men in languages and in methods of 
doing business in foreign countries. No action was taken. 
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Election of Officers. 

The Committee on Nominations, through John Kirby, 
Jr., chairman, made a report which met with such favor 
that all the parties named for the respective positions 
were unanimously elected, as follows: 

President, David M. Parry of Indianapolis. 

Secretary, Marshall Cushing of New York. 

‘Treasurer, ’. H. Stillman of New York. 

Committee to organize employers engaged in kindred 
trades and to canvass the question of taking out 
a charter for the National Association : 

Wm. H. Pfahler of Philadelphia. 

E. F. Du Brul of Cincinnati. 

A. H. Bullard of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Wm. H. Pierce of New York. 

Wm. McCarroll of New York. 

John Kirby, Jr., of Dayton, Ohio. 

Wm. M. Taylor of Indianapolis. 

Committee to Revise the Constitution and By-Laws: 

E. F. Du Brul of Cincinnati. 

A. H. Bullard of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Wm. H. Pierce of New York. 

Wm. McCarroll of New York. 

John Kirby, Jr., of Dayton, Ohio. 

Wm. M. Taylor of Indianapolis. 

The former treasurer, Hamilton Carhartt of Detroit, 
declined re-election because of his consistent attitude for 
years in favor of conciliatory methods in dealing with 
labor. 

The roll of States was called for and vice-presidents 
were named by the delegations as follows: 

Alabama, S. M. Jackson, Birmingham. 

Connecticut, A. H. Bullard, Bridgeport. 

Georgia, G. Gunby Jordan, Columbus. 

Illinois, C. Norman Fay, Chicago. 

Indiana, Charles Arthur Carlisle, South Bend. 

Kentucky, F. C. Nunemacher, Louisville. 

Louisiana, Albert Godchaux, New Orleans 

Maine, T. S. Laughlin, Portland. 

Massachusetts, George T. Coppins, Boston. 

Michigan, James Ingliss, Detroit. 

Missouri, J. W. Van Cleave, St. Louis. 

New Hampshire, E. B. Pike, Pike’s Station. 

New Jersey, E. F. Hartshorn, Newark. 

New York, William McCarroll, New York. 

North Carolina, D. A. Tompkins, Charlotte. 

Ohio, J. A. Jeffreys, Columbus. 

Pennsyvlania, A. B. Farquhar, York. 

Rhode Island, R. G. Hazard, Peacedale. 

South Carolina, Ellison A. Smythe, Pelzer. 

Tennessee, H. S. Chamberlain, Chattanooga. 

Texas, John H. Kirby, Houston. 

Vermont, Henry Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury. 

West Virginia, George A. Laughlin, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin, H. S. Smith, Milwaukee. 

The contest for the honor of entertaining the next 
convention promised to be quite sharp, as a number of 
the speakers extolled the merits and advantages of sev- 
eral cities, but Pittsburgh was selected by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

The convention adjourned sine die at 2.30. 

Entertainment of Visitors. 

The entertainment features of the convention more 
than won the hearts of the visitors, who had heard much 
of Southern hospitality but had not previously had an op- 
portunity to.enjoy it. The chief functions provided for 
their enjoyment consisted of a reception in the palm 
garden of the St. Charles Hotel on Tuesday evening, a 
reception and smoker at Athletic Park on Wednesday 
evening, a boat ride on the Mississippi with a visit to 
the Illinois Central’s great docks on Thursday afternoon 
and a reception at Mayor Capdevielle’s residence on 
Thursday evening. 

A large part of the arrangements for the entertain- 
ment of the guests was under the management of the 
Progressive Union, an association of the business men of 
New Orleans whose purpose is the advancement of the 
material interests of the city. United with them were 
many other prominent citizens who were anxious to 
assist with their time and means in contributing to the 
gratification of their visitors. Those who had any doubt 
as to the ability of New Orleans to entertain a conven- 


tion so large as that of the National Association of 
Manufacturers had their misgivings thoroughly dispelled 
before the end of the first day. 
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The Federal Mill.—Three months or so ago, when 
the Federal Mfg. Company’s sheet steel mill at South Chi 
cago, L1l., was destroyed by tire, there was little expectation 
that the new mill, then in process of erection at Elyria, 
Ohio, would be completed in time to be of much service 
for this season; but by extraordinary effort in pushing 
the work of building and installation to completion, the 
new mill is in operation to-day. The new mill covers 5 
acres of ground. Although at present the mill is only 
equipped for rolling cold steel, it is the intention to erect 
a building for rolling hot steel. The hot rolling building 
will be 80 x 300 feet. All sizes of steel, from 2 inches 
wide up to 16 inches, and in gauge from 16 to % inch, 
will be handled. The pickle house dimensions are 50 x 75 
feet. Electric hoists and traveling devices convey the 
stock from this house to all points in the mill where it is 
rolled. The cold rolling department has a capacity of 
75 tons a day. This building measures 20 x 80 feet. 
Stock up to 16 inches wide and in gauge from 0.010 to 
0.250 is rolled, cut, straightened, slit and sheared. The 
cold drawing and wire flattening department is located 
in a building SO x 140 feet. The annealing department 
is 60 x 80 feet and contains six Swindell furnaces 
fired by patent gas producers. The shipping room is 
60 x 80 feet. All steel leaves this room in bright condi- 
tion. The boiler room, 60 x 75 feet, is equipped with six 
tubular boilers, each of 150 horse-power. The stokers 
are automatic. The gas producing house, measuring 
30 x 60 feet, is equipped with three machines for supply- 
ing gas to the annealing furnaces. The rotary shear in 
the shearing room takes stock 1% inch thick and 26 inches 
wide in any number of strips. The equipment of the mill 
has been the special study of David B. Marwick. manager 
of the plant, who held an important position with the 
Illinois Steel Company before that concern were merged 
with other plants in the United States Steel Corporation. 
Later he was connected with the Morden Frog & Crossing 
Works in Chicago. Then he was superintendent of the 
Hart & Cooley sheet steel mills at South Chicago. 
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Contracts for the Western Electric Company’s 
Buildings Placed.—Active preparations are being made 
for the erection of the Hawthorne plant of the Western 
Electric Company. S. A. Treat, the architect. reports 
that contracts for the piling have been awarded to the 
Sager Construction Company, for sewers to M. P. Byrne 
Construction Company, and for several buildings to the 
Falkenau Construction Company and the William Grace 
Company. The buildings included in the contracts are: 
Power house, 173 x 265 feet, with stack 250 feet high ; 
machine shop, 150 x 821 feet; foundry, 176 x 402 feet: 
office building, 54 x 160 feet; pattern storage building, 
54 x 220 feet; water tower, 47 x 47, 180 feet high, and 
cable plant, 250 x 550 feet. The aggregate value of the 
contracts thus far placed is $1,057,000. The piling re- 
quired for the heavier structures is now being executed 
and steel for the various buildings is being delivered. 
While the buildings are to be of fire proof construction, 
protection against fire is provided by a complete system 
of sprinklers in addition to a local fire department, which 
is to be equipped with fire apparatus housed on the site 
of the plant and small hose carriages located at various 
points on the property. The sewers are being laid and 
sidewalks constructed. To facilitate the distribution of 
heavy material to the different buildings four railroad 
tracks have been laid. It is expected that within two 
weeks 300 men will be employed on the erection of the 
buildings. Contracts for other buildings will be placed 
soon, as the plans are rapidly nearing completion. The 
Belt Line Railroad divides the property, forming a bound- 
ary between Chicago and Cicero, so that some of the 
buildings will be within the limits of Chicago and others 
in the town of Cicero. 

eS ey 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad are building 3 miles of 
track to extend their lines to the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany’s plant at Stony Point, Buffalo. 
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The Durability of Ingot Molds. 


To steel makers the subject of the durability of ingot 
molds is one of perennial iuterest, as the average life of 
the molds makes quite a deep impression upon the cost 
sheets. A recent article in our contemporary, Stahl und 
Hisen, contains some interesting observations on this sub- 
ject, which, we think, are well worthy of being brought 
to the notice of our readers. P. Reusch, the author of 
the article, passes over the subject of chemical composi- 
tion as having been thoroughly threshed out and devotes 
his attention to the proper design and handling of these 
indispensable articles. 

The shape of a mold has a great influence on its 
durability because it will suffer less from the constant 
heating and cooling and consequent expansion and con- 
traction when all] parts are heated up as evenly as pos- 
sible and thereby undergo equal expansion. It is there- 
fore a mistake to make the molds of equal thickness 
throughout. The dimensions must be so chosen that parts 
which are subject to a great and rapid rise in temperature 
and so have to take up much heat are sufficiently massive 
to absorb the same. By observing this rule it is possible 
to so design a mold that, after the ingot is cast, the 
differences in temperature of the various parts are ex- 
tremely small. In a mold for ingots of the section a b 
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« d, Fig. 1, there is no doubt that at the points A A the 
sreatest rise in temperature takes place, because at these 
points the steel remains longest molten and because they 
ure nearest the vertical center line of the ingot. In the 
same way it is plain that the least heat is given off at the 
four points a, b, c, d, while at B B the mold will have 
rather more to take up. The iron therefore should be 
thickest at A A and thinnest at a, b, c, d, and we so obtain 
a mold section as shown by dotted lines in Fig. 1. 

The observation was made many years ago that in 
large ingots for forgings, which usually are of a square, 
hexagonal or octagonal form, cracks could be avoided by 
inaking the inner walls slightly convex, as shown in Fig. 





Fig. 2. 


~. In a mold of such form the points Al, A2, &e¢., have 
to take up the greatest and points al, a2, &c., the least 
amount of heat, the consequence being that if the walls 
are of equal thickness throughout, as shown in Fig. 3, 
after the ingot is cast the mold will be deformed, as 
shown in an exaggerated form in Fig. 4. The ingot will 
only touch the mold at the corners, while at points A1, 
A2, &c., there will be a space between the steel and the 
iron. This space is often sufficient to allow the ferro- 
static pressure inside the ingot to come so strongly into 
play as to break through the scarcely solidified crust at 
Al, A2, &c., owing to its not being supported at the out- 
side. This tendency to burst is increased by the fact that 
immediately after pouring the crust will be thicker at 
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points a1, a2. &c., than at Al, A2, &ec. If, on the con- 
trary, the mold is constructed as shown in Fig. 2, not only 
will the expansion of the mold be regular but also the 
contraction and solidification of the ingot, because by 
strengthening the walls at parts where there is more 





Fig. 3. 


heat an opportunity is given to quickly get rid of it. 
A crust of even thickness throughout the whole area is 
formed, the ingot has less tendency to crack, and the 
durability of the mold is increased. 

If the vertical section of a mold is considered in the 
same way it is plain that the lower part has to take up 
much more heat than the upper. At the beginning of the 
cast the former is subjected to great heat while the latter 
is still comparatively cold. In consequence of this, while 
the mold is being filled strains are formed in the same, 
which, although removed as the pouring progresses, are 
apt to cause cracks. Furthermore, the conical shape of 
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ingots causes the lower part of the mold to be subjected 
to more heat than the upper, a circumstance which has 
induced many steel works to make molds thicker at the 
bottom, or to cast a heavy band there. Experience has 
shown that a mold thickened as shown in Fig. 5 has a 
much longer life than one with walls straight from top 
te bottom. It has often been attempted to strengthen the 
molds at their lower ends by means of wrought iron 
bands, an experiment which in general has failed. Such 
bands cannot follow the constant contraction and expan- 
sion of the mold, and are therefore without influence on 
its durability, the same being true of rings cast in the 
body of the metal. 

Regarding the handling of molds at the steel works, 
it makes quite a difference whether casting takes place 
in a trench or .on cars. In the latter case the mold is 
quickly taken off the ingot, an operation which without 
the use of a stripper often occupies much time. The 
sooner the mold is relieved of its contents the less will it 
suffer by reason of the heat and consequent expansion. 
With the idea of subjecting the strongly heated mold to 
un evenly distributed cooling process, many steel works 
make a practice of placing the mold in water immediately 
after stripping. This procedure, which would at first 
thought seem fatal, has proven remunerative, for the rea- 
son that molds cooled off in the air are frequently sub- 
jected to drafts which cool them off more on one side 
than on the other, and in any case the interior cools off 
anuch more slowly than the exterior. These inequalities 
of temperature give rise to strains which sooner or later 
destroy the mold. 
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The following table shows results obtained at the 


Witkowitz Works before and after building their molds 
of the section shown in Fig. 5. The molds formerly used 


i 


Fig. 5. 


there were cast without any band; that is to say, the sides 
were straight from top to bottom. 
Walls of equal 


thickness. -Walis thicker at bottom. 


Mold. Number of Average Number of Average Highest 

Class Weight. molds numberof molds number number 
No. Pounds. broken up. heats. broken up. of heats. of heats 
21 708 37 40.6 86 81.3 131 
25 679 30 45.6 64 92.2 178 
28 688 48 46.7 51 75.5 112 
32 1,030 41 45 49 78.7 133 
45 1,620 20 40.1 26 85.5 120 
49 2,145 37 43.9 2 74.5 75 
50 1,949 30 36.3 3 89 111 
55 2,295 21 36.2 5 70.2 90 
65a 2,749 40 36.3 12 57.5 70 
67 3,860 37 45 4 3.5 81 





These figures show that the durability is increased 
not less than SO per cent. by thus strengthening the lower 
part. When it is considered that the above molds were 
all of oblong section, and that such molds are used up 
much more quickly than square ones, the results must 
be considered very favorable. 

The results of quenching in water are shown by the 
following table: 


-—Not quenched.-—, —— ~-Quenched.-—— — 


Mold. Number of Average Number of Average Highest 

Class Weight. molds numberof molds number number 
No. Pounds. broken up. heats. broken up. of heats. of heats. 
42 3,660 116 45.7 153 87.5 126 
44 4,012 170 45.8 153 91.4 131 
46 4,630 34 46.8 52 71.4 98 


These molds were of square section, had no band at 
the lower end and were not thickened. By simply quench- 
ing in water the durability was increased in the case of 
No. 42 molds 92.3 per cent., No. 44 molds 99.5 per cent., 
and No. 46 molds 52.5 per cent. 

Referring to a recently published article on the use 
of low phosphorus magnetites for making Bessemer iron, 
it may be remarked that the molds referred to in the 
above table were made from such material. 
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Standard Motive Power Company.—We have be- 
fore referred in these columns to the new plant of the 
Standard Motive Power Company, to be built at Canal 
Dover, Ohio, contracts for which were placed some time 
since with the Pittsburgh Engineering Company, Lewis 
Block, Pittsburgh. The plans proposed provide for a 
yearly output of 550 locomotives. Eventually the com- 
pany will also take up the manufacture of compound con- 
densing locomotives, under the Dodge system. The 
buildings will consist of an erecting shop, 150 x 500 feet; 
boiler shop, 80 x 500 feet ; foundry, 80 x 300 feet, to have 
a capacity of 150 tons per day of gray iron and semisteel 
castings; a blacksmith shop, 80 x 300 feet: power house, 
82 x 129, and several small buildings. The buildings 
will be constructed of brick with concrete foundations 
and slate roofs. There will be seven electric traveling 
cranes; one 100-ton, double trolley; one 35-ton, two 115- 
ton, one 10-ton and two 5-ton riveting cranes. Individual 
motors, from 1% to 150 horse-power, will be used to drive 
the machinery. The power plant will contain 1150 horse- 
power, consisting of two 500 and one 150 horse-power en- 
gines, four 300 horse-power boilers, one 100 and two 
300 kw. generators to be direct connected to the engines; 
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also pumps, feed water heaters, stokers, coal and ashes 
handling machinery, air compressors, &e. A water works 
Will also be built to have a capacity of 2,000,000 gallons 
daily. The works, when completed, will be managed by 
W. B. Watkins, who was for a number of years master 
mechanic and constructing engineer with the L. S. & M. 
S., and other railroads. The Standard Motive Power 
Company incorporated in September, 1902, with 
*10,000,000 capital stock, and will expend about $1,000,- 
WOO in the construction and equipping of their plant. 


were 
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The Buffington Cement Plant. 


The INinois Steel Company have purchased 33° acres 
of land in Lake County, Ind., about 2000 feet east of In- 
diana Harbor and directly west of Clark Junction, be- 
tween the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and the Chi- 
cago, Lake Shore & Eastern railways. The consideration 
is $50,000 cash. The ground was purchased as a site for 
the cement factory, which will be constructed to have a 
capacity of 4000 barrels daily. The new works will be 
known as the Buffington plant, in honor of President 
Kk. J. Buffington of the Lllinois Steel Company. 

The plant will cost $1,500,000 to build, and will be 
composed of a building for raw material, 130 x 180 feet; 
a burner building, 120 x 240 feet; a finishing mill, 70 x 
240 feet, and warehouses, each 120 x 350 
feet, having a capacity for 400,000 barrels. A machine 
shop and other structures for repairs will also probably 
be erected. All buildings will be of cement and steel con- 
struction, and it is expected to have the plant in opera- 
tion by April 1, 1904. Between 400 and 500 men will be 
given employment. The works will probably be in con 
night and Sundays as 


two storage 


tinuous operation day, well as 


other days. , 
The manufacture of cement was begun by the Illinois 
Steel Company in 1900, the present plant having a ¢ca- 
pacity of 2000 barrels a day. The active, urgent and 
growing demand for cement assures the company of a 
ready market for all and even more than they can pro- 
duce now. Provision also has been made by which the ¢a- 
pacity of the plant may be doubled, it being contemplated 
to expend an additional $1,500,000 at some future time. 

The Illinois Steel Company have a contract with the 
United States Government to furnish 65,000 barrels of 
cement for use in the improvement of the harbor at Du- 
luth. The company will also supply the cement used in 
the construction of the Standard Office Building and for 
the corner section of the First National Bank Building, 
Chicago. The cement used in the construction of the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Building and the Schlesinger & 
Mayer Building also came from South Chicago, and large 
quantities have recently been supplied to a number of 
railroads, including the St. Paul, Illinois Central, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Wabash, Wisconsin Central, Alton, Great 
Northern, Chicago Great Western, Eastern Illinois and 
the Northern Pacific. 


The Lukens Iron & Steel Company in the 
South. 


The New Orleans branch of the Lukens Iron & Steel 
Company has won a prominent position in Southern 
trade under the efficient management of James W. Porch, 
who established it only five years ago. He secured 
modest quarters in a building on South Peters street, and 
shortly afterward found it necessary to expand. He pur- 
chased adjoining buildings until now he occupies a con- 
siderable part of the block. The buildings are substan- 
tial three-story brick structures, which have been refitted 
to meet the requirements of the business. The stock car- 
ried consists of plates, tubes, rivets and other supplies 
for boiler and tank makers, as well as sheets, bars, &c. 
The plate warehouses are equipped with overhead tracks 
and electric elevators serve the upper floors. A special 
stock room has just been fitted up for merchant bars. 
The joists of the second floor have been removed, enab- 
ling the bars to stand on end in racks, thus greatly sys- 
tematizing the work of handling them. The company 
also own two blocks of ground along the Illinois Central 
tracks, which they use as a structural yard, in which 
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they carry a large stock of Jones & Laughlin beams, 
channels, angles, &. The yard is fitted with cold saws 
for cutting to length, and is served by a traveling crane, 
which can handle pieces from yard to car. The stock of 
steel carried in the warehouses and yard is stated to be 
the largest in the South. 





The Attitude of Employers Toward 
Labor Unions.* 


We hear and read a great deal about the right of labor 
to organize; that capital is organized, and why should 
not labor do likewise and thus protect itself against the 
encroachment of organized capital. But why so much 
should be said and written about the right of labor to 
organize is something incomprehensible, in view of the 
fact that such right has never been denied, at least not 
to any great extent. It might well be assumed, then, that 
the labor leaders who say so much about the right of labor 
to organize understand full well that the main object 
of labor unions being to create monopoly of labor and 
thereby to advance wages and increase the cost of its com- 
modities, they are strictly within our anti-trust laws, both 
State and national. Not only do they understand this, 
but they adopt the same methods to escape responsibility 
under such laws as they use to enforce their demands 
upon employers. If these laws are valid they should be 
operative against all classes of citizens alike; if invalid 
they should be repealed, and it may well be predicted that 
one of the results of the present rapid growth of associa- 
tions of employers will be the testing of this question. 
At the present time there are few, if any, States which 
are free from statutes prohibiting the combining together 
of two or more competitors in business for the purpose 
of fixing or in any manner regulating or controlling prices 
on commodities of any kind, and, as labor unions do just 
that very thing, they should be made to answer under the 
laws for all violations thereof, or the laws should be re- 
pealed and all men given equal rights and privileges. 

Employers must face the fact that organized labor 
has about 50 years the start of them. As a matter of 
fact, associations of employers are of but recent growth 
in this country, and they have been forced into existence 
by the arbitrary and dictatorial attitude of the labor 
unions ; moreover, they would not and could not exist were 
it not for the conditions imposed upon employers by labor 
unions, which make such organizations imperative as a 
matter of protection against unlawful interference by the 
unions. 

Public sentiment has always leaned toward the work- 
ing classes, and in so far as legitimate effort to improve 
their condition, whether through combination or other- 
wise, is concerned. it is right that it should be so; but 
public sentiment has gone further than this and has in 
many instances extended its sympathy contrary to the 
best interests of those with whom it sympathized, thereby 
creating responsibility for much of the spirit of anarchy 
which reigns during labor strikes. Public sentiment is 
a great factor in human events, but like the individual, it 
is liable to err, and it often has erred in cases of labor 
disputes. Its errors are largely responsibie for the fact 
that this country now stands face to face with the proposi- 
tion, shall lawlessness and anarchy, under the sanction 
and control of organized labor, or Americanism, prevail 
and direct its future destiny? . 

Labor leaders will, here and there, mildly disapprove 
of violence, as did the president of the United Mine Work- 
ers in his speech before their recent convention at Indian- 
apolis, when he advised against it, on the ground that it 
is not approved by public sentiment and it therefore in- 
jured rather than helped their cause, and then, in almost 
the same breath, declared himself in favor of the Anti- 
injunction bill, and appointed a committee to go to Wash- 
ington and demand its passage. Can any man of ordi- 
nary intelligence comprehend by what mode of reasoning 
he can be sincere in both of these propositions? The 
president of the American Federation of Labor said, 
among other similar utterances in connection with the 


* Extracts from an address by ‘Joba Kirby, Jr., of Dayton, 
Ohio, before the Motion Association of Manufacturers, New 
Orleans, La., April 16, 1903 
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St. Louis street railway strike, “ he intended making it 
a fight to the finish if it took five years to do it; that he 
would bring all the power of the American Federation of 
Labor, with its 2,000,000 of members, to bear on the St. 
Louis Transit Company; that the boycott to be placed 
on that company would embrace every person, every busi- 
ness man, every association and every corporation and in- 
dividual who favored them in any way.” 

We all know that recognition of the union means but 
little else than absolute surrender of all that is guaran- 
teed to us by the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. Not 
only is this true from the standpoint of the employer, but 
it is also true with relation to the wage earner, who, upon 
becoming a member of a labor union, surrenders his in- 
dividual liberty and is coerced into slavery more damna- 
ble than was the black man of the South, in whose behalf 
the Civil War was fought. The Revolutionary War was 
fought by our forefathers that we might enjoy the rights 
which, as free men and citizens, organized labor, through 
its tyrannical leaders and walking delegates, says we 
shall not enjoy. It cannot be denied that the ruling spirit 
of organized labor is antagonistic to all forms of govern- 
ment other than its own; that its methods and unwritten 
laws are at war with every principle of peace and justice. 

Let us admit that under proper management and 
through just methods organized labor might in many 
weys be beneficial to the wage earner, and this, too, with- 
out necessarily inflicting injuries upon the employer or 
the employee, or without enslaving and robbing the 
latter of his freedom to make the most of the opportu- 
nities which may chance to fall in his way, as does the 
leveling up process of organized labor. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that it is within the 
range of probabilities that labor unions will, in our time 
at least, be governed generally by any such conservative 
policy, because their members must necessarily include 
men of all classes and temperaments, among whom are 
the radicals, the swashbucklers, the socialists and the 
anarchists, who are certain to come to the front. It is 
this class of men who are the leaders and controlling 
valves of organized labor to-day, have been in the past, 
and will be in the future. They are men to whom if you give 
an inch they will demand an ell, and having demanded 
the ell, will advocate and indorse any sort of lawlessness 
to enforce the demand. 

The history of labor unionism proves clearly that when 
its leaders become cognizant of the fact that they have 
power, they also become brazen and devoid of reason in 
its use. 

The power assumed by the officers, organizers and 
walking delegates of labor unions in endeavoring to con- 
trol the business of the country cannot and does not meet 
with the approval of the large number of our intelligent 
mechanics, who are coerced into their membership, and 
as organized labor has held the fort for more than a 
quarter of a century, it is now high time for the employ- 
ers to capture it, and, assisted by the better element of 
the workingmen of the country, who are coming to their 
assistance, they can easily do it. 

It rests with the employers to say how long boycotting 
and other unlawful methods of intimidation will be per- 
mitted. If we desire to protect ourselves against these 
abuses we must have that one purpose in view, and having 
once started in opposition, we must not falter or turn back- 
ward. No expense should be spared in the matter of 
protecting ourselves in our right to do business in our own 
way. 

When labor organizations are permitted to carry out 
their purpose to ruin the business of one who will not 
submit to their demands, then personal liberty will be- 
come a farce, personal rights be trampled upon, might, 
not right, will prevail, and we shall have reached a state 
of anarchy. 

The workingmen of this country, by following the 
precepts of their irrational leaders, are uprooting the 
foundation of a great and glorious nation; they are de 
stroying their opportunities and making of their own 
future a desolate waste. 

An organization which makes perjurers of its con- 
stituents and sets the pledge of its order above the oath 
of the courts is a dangerous institution and should not be 
permitted to exist in any civilized community. Its con- 
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tinuance can end only in disaster and confusion. It is, 
therefore, the sublime duty of every true and loyal work- 
ingman and citizen to uphold the arm of the law and to 
aid in its enforcement; to stand manfully by those prin- 
ciples which should always be our irrevocable guide post, 
and to see that he does his full duty toward the utter an- 
nibilation of any and all attempts on the part of any 
man or set of men to undermine and destroy our Govern- 
ment or to deprive by any means any citizen of the rights 
and privileges guaranteed under the Constitution of the 
United States, as these men are and have been doing for 
years past. 

If this Government is to stand, it must protect its 
every citizen in his “ inalienable rights,” at home as well 
as abroad. Its laws must be for all alike, and all must 
stand equal before the law, for if the rights of the com- 
mon people are to be overturned by violence and mobs, 
then it cannot stand. If we are to save to this country 
the industrial supremacy it has gained among the nations 
of the world, we must wrest and keep from organized 
labor the management of our industrial establishments, 
for it has been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

But what are we going to do about it? That is the 
question which most concerns us all. Do we have to sub- 
mit to its dictation? Must we bow our heads and hold 
up our hands in recognition of its dignity and might? 
Must we surrender our citizenship on the order of the 
business agent or walking delegate of a labor union and 
conduct our business only in such manner as he may 
choose to dictate? Would we, as a nation, tolerate such 
imposition from any other country? No, we would not! 
We would sacrifice our lives and the lives of our sons, our 
time and our money in destroying or attempting to de- 
stroy an enemy who would dare inflict upon us as a na- 
tion the wrongs and oppressions which organized labor 
everywhere is daily heaping upon us as individual citizens 
of the United States. Where, then, is the remedy? For 
remedy must come from some source. My conclusions 
are that the only remedy will be found in thorough organ- 
ization of employers, whose cardinal principles shall be 
to protect and encourage the wage earner in the exercise 
of his right to sell his labor to whom he pleases and at 
what price he pleases, and to protect the industrious 
workman in his right to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which fall in his way, and which right he must 
needs surrender the moment he is enrolled as a member 
of a labor union, as he is so often compelled to do in order 
to “ hold his job” and earn a living for himself and fam- 
ily, because his employer, through intimidation and fear 
or erroneous ideas of philanthropy, has recognized the 
union, and he must have a card or seek employment else- 
where. But where shall he find employment when union- 
ism reigns? 

Organize capital as strongly as labor is organized, and 
the question as to whether employer or employee shall 
dictate the management will settle itself in short order. 
I do not want to be misunderstood, however, with refer- 
ence to my position on the question of organization of 
employers, for I do not advocate such organization for 
the purpose of oppression, or for the purpose of taking 
from the wage earner one iota of his right and privilege 
to ascend every round of the ladder of life, according to 
his talents, ambition and opportunities. But let employ- 
ers form associations, both local and national, for the 
purpose (1) of aiding, encouraging and protecting the 
man who is disposed to be free and independent in the 
disposal of his labor; and (2) with the avowed determi- 
nation to treat with organized labor in no other manner 
than by having nothing whatever to do with it, and you 
will soon put a quietus on that class of men who are ever 
ready and willing to tear down those things which by 
perseverance and toil the industrious have built up. You 
will relegate to the bench and the forge the labor leaders, 
who are in the business for the salaries, perquisites and 
notoriety there is in it. 

The employer has slept too long; he is too often 
neglectful of what is going on; he has been and is now 
altogether too selfish, too narrow, and too thoughtless of 
his own interest ; he looks upon the other fellow’s troubles 
as none of his, and with the hope that he will escape. 
The fact is, gentlemen, the time is here when every em- 
ployer of labor in every line of industry should consider 
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this question as an important factor in his business and 
should contribute liberally of his time and means toward 
the suppression of this curse in the disguise of ameliorat- 
ing the poor downtrodden workingman, but which in 
reality is nothing more or less than an institution through 
which a class of men thrive without honest work. 

The great majority of wage earners are neither anar 
chists nor socialists; they are not willful law breakers 
nor lovers or advocates of mob rule and disorder; they 
want peace and true freedom; they want to live in a 
country where justice will prevail; they want their chil- 
dren to have the protection of just and equitable laws. 
It is but a small minority and a few reckless and indiffer- 
ent leaders who seek good jobs that advocate lawless- 
ness and who terrorize whole communities, for it should 
be remembered that of the wage earners of this country 
there is but one in every 14 who is a member of a labor 
union, and it is fair to assume that 75 per cent. of these 
are there through coercion and not from choice, and the 
25 per cent. not only rules the 75 per cent., but seeks to 
browbeat and control the multitudes, employers included, 
and which says our boys shall not be permitted to learn 
trades and thereby make of themselves useful citizens, 
but shall become tramps and nuisances to society. It is 
a clear case of the “tail wagging the dog.” 

Whatever organized labor may be in theory, its re 
sultant product is socialism, pure anti simple. There are 
no more dangerous—in fact, there are no such dangerous 
—anarchists in our midst as these leaders of organized 
labor, who institute strikes, and then aid and abet the 
thugs and bums who perpetrate the murderous assaults 
upon men who see fit to work where the strike is on. 
Did any of you ever know of any such leader resigning 
his office on account of the outrages perpetrated by strik- 
ers under his leadership, or did you ever hear of a mem- 
ber of a labor union being expelled for using violence 
against a free man? The history of labor unions shows 
that they repudiate the brotherhood of man and substi- 
tute tyranny therefor ; that they defy law and government 
to the full extent of their power to do so; that they recog- 
nize no sense of honor or mora! obligations, and that they 
recklessly and maliciously destroy life and property, and 
keep everybody and everything in a state of chaos. It 
puts a premium upon indolence and a barrier against 
energy. It is entirely heedless of the well being and rights 
of others, and it terrorizes capital and drives it from 
industrial pursuits. 

We need local organizations in every community. em- 
bracing every employer of labor in whatever capacity, 
founded upon broad lines. And the cardinal principles of 
these organizations should be to protect their members 
in their rights to manage their businesses in such lawful 
manner as they may deem proper; the adoption of a uni- 
form legitimate system whereby members may ascertain 
who is and who is not worthy of their employment; to 
endeavor to make it possible for any person to obtain 
employment without being obliged to join a labor organ- 
ization, and to encourage all such persons in their efforts 
to resist the compulsory methods of organized labor; to 
protect their members in such manner as may be deemed 
expedient and proper against legislative and political en- 
croachments; to unite in bonds of common interest all 
employers of labor; to uphold and assist the free Ameri- 
can workman in maintaining his rights as such, and the 
adoption of thorough and systematic measures whereby 
the masses may become better educated on lines of true 
Americanism, through the dissemination of literature 
tending to counteract the evil influence of much of the 
vile reading matter which is so freely circulated by the 
socialistic and anarchistic element of organized labor. 

The rules and regulations of these associations should 
not be arbitrary ; they should be such as will not compel 
members to handle the labor question upon any fixed 
lines, but which will leave them free to handle it in such 
manner as circumstances may warrant, otherwise a bar- 
rier will be raised against the numerical strength of mem- 
bership. 

Such organizations have already been formed in many 
localities, and wherever they exist public sentiment has 
been molded by their moral influences. The newspapers 
have taken up their cause; the frugal workmen have tak- 
en courage, and industrial peace has taken the place of 
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industrial war. Then, too, there should be affiliated 
with these general organizations associations representing 
the various trades, and these organizations should all be 
federated into State organizations, with one national 
association of employers, which shall be a father to all 
of them. Rest assured that the only remedy for the evils 
of which we complain lies in the general organization of 
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The Kane & Roach Tube and Shaft Straightener. 


The four half-tones here presented show the new 
tube and shaft straightener built by Kane & Roach of 
Syracuse, N. Y. This machine is built in different sizes 
so as to take the full range of stock from the lightest to 
the heaviest. It is intended for handling all material 
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THE KANE & ROACH TUBE 


manufacturers and employers, and the perfecting of a 
machine with which to do the work; the exercise of wise 
judgment and skillful manipulation, as well as patient, 
self sacrificing and determined men at the helm to watch 
the compass and pilot us safely into port. 

The power which we have in our own hands is suffi- 
cient. The question is, will we all do our part, or will 
some shirk their duty in the cowardly hope of having 
their chestnuts pulled out of the fire by the other fellow? 


AND SHAF'l 


STRAIGHTENER. 


cold. There are two pairs of horizontal rolls and four 
pairs of vertical, so that the stock is operated upon from 
all directions. This feature, in combination with the 
unusual length of the machine, insures accurate work. 
The horizontal rolls are adjustable by screws operated 
by hand wheels located in front, the vertical rolls being 
adjusted by hand wheels placed on top of the machine. 
As the rolls are all outside they can be quickly and easily 
changed from one size to another. The machine is pow- 
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erfully geared and arranged for two changes of speed. 
By shifting the clutch lever shown in the end and rear 
views the machine is started or stopped and made to run 
either fast or slow, for light or heavy work. The shafts 
are all forged steel, and the bearings of bronze. The 





Rear 
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drive is either by belt or direct connected motor or en- 
gine. 
hiniiaiiiactiliiiassstinaatsaiais 

The Niagara Research Laboratories Company.—The 
Niagara Research Laboratories Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., have been incorporated with $100,000 capital. The 
objects of the company are to do analytical and experi- 
mental work for the public, and to act as consulting en- 
gineers and experts in perfecting or improving existing 
processes. They will erect a building in which space 
and power will be rented, and the use of the laboratories 
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will be allowed for physical, chemical and electro chem- 
ical investigations, while they will also manufacture and 
sell chemicals and allied preducts, apparatus and sup- 
plies. In other words, the new company will nurse 
electro chemical and electro metallurgical projects of 
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View. 


AND SHAFT STRAIGHTENER 


others who may not have the money to extend their re- 
search, and in addition the company will work hard on 
ideas of their own. The president of the company is Ed- 
gar B. Stevens of Buffalo, and the vice-president is Wil- 
liam B. Rankine. Mr. Stevens is the secretary-treasurer 
and chemist of the Wood Products Company, and is the 
inventor of the apparatus that has been in use by that 
company and their predecessors for many years. The di- 
rectors of the company for the first year are J. G. White 
of the firm of J. G. White & Co., New York; William B. 
Rankine, vice-president of the Niagara Falls Power Com- 
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pany; W. 8S. Gray of New York; Norman M. Pierce of 
Binghamton; Henry J. Pierce, E. B. Stevens, W. G. Case 
and Dr. Elmer Starr of Buffalo. F. M. Becket, L. E. 
Saunders and R. A. Witherspoon are the electro chemical 
engineers of the company, and all of them have been ac- 
tive in the field. 





Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


Small Ore Shipments. 

DuLutH, MINN., April 20, 1903.—The lake strikes are 
all over and vessels are running smoothly. There is yet 
no rate, for the Pittsburgh Steamship Company still say 
they have nothing to ask in that line, and others do not 
care to come into the market in advance of them. Last 
April shipments of ore from Minnesota ports amounted 
to a few thousand tons short of 1,000,000, and sbipments 
from all upper ports were 1,855,000 tons. This April ship- 
ments will be considerably smaller from all ports. It is 
somewhat doubtful if even May equals the corresponding 
period a year ago. The Gilchrist Transportation fleet, 
which now numbers 69 large ships, steam and sail, is not 
yet out and is not even fully outfitted. 


The New Highland [Iron Range. 


There is a great deal in local papers as to what they 
are pleased to term “the new Highland iron range,” and 
many men are examining it as the snow goes off in the 
woods. Your correspondent has been utterly unable to 
find any indications of any kind that promise an iron ore 
bearing formation in that district, or of ore in place, and 
is of the same opinion as when this so-called range first 
come into public notice some months ago. Some drills 
are going in at various points, and they may get deep 
enough to show what is there after a while, but as nearly 
as I can size up the situation practical iron men are 
not spending their money in the district. Local papers 
also have much to say about the proposed attempt of the 
Johnson Nickel Mining Company, who, by the way, have 
no nickel mines, but a considerable quantity of titanifer- 
ous magnetite, to smelt these ores in an experimental 
way, and freely state that the problem of smelting these 
ores has been solved. If one may judge from what they 
say, and from what the officers of this company are 
quoted as saying, there has never been any very serious 
problem in this matter, and the smelting of these ores is 
in constant progress, on a large scale, in other parts of 
the world. It is even said, and on authority, that fur- 
naces for the treatment of these ores will be erected at 
this city in the very near future. In the meantime there 
is considerable excitement among pine land estimators 
and real estate speculators over lands in the magnetite 
belts in Lake and Cook counties, east of the Mesaba range, 
but no mining companies appear to be much interested 
in this development, or to be watching it very closely. 


The Zenith By-Product Coking Piant. 


The Zenith Furnace Company of Duluth have closed 
a contract with the city of Duluth by which they will 
furnish the supply of gas for the city mains at prices that 
will permit the city to sell at from 90 cents per 1000 
feet down to much less than that, consequent on the 
amount taken. This contract was asked by the furnace 
company prior to the installation of a large Otto-Hoff- 
man plant for by-product coking, and this plant is to be 
installed immediately, in order that it may be running 
by the beginning of 1904. It is generally understood that 
the Zenith Furnace Company do not intend to cease their 
activities or expansions with the one furnace now in 
operation, or with the construction of a coking plant of 
the size now planned. Stockholders in the company are 
heavily interested in coking coal lands in the Bastern 
fields, and the company themselves own ore lands and a 
mine or two on the Mesaba range. 


The New Pioneer Furnace, 


The fine new Pioneer charcoal furnace of the Cleve- 
land Cliffs Iron Company, built during the past two years 
at North Marquette, Mich., is now blowing for the first 
time, and is working very satisfactorily. The furnace 
is of 150 tons capacity, and has ample carbonizing capac- 
ity, both in kilns and retorts, with large chemical works 
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for the acid. Their entire investment is about $1,000,000. 
The company have bought a very large acreage of hard 
wood lands east and south from Marquette, and have 
built the Marquette & Southeastern Railway, reaching 
toward Lake Michigan, both to draw wood to Marquette 
and for other purposes which will appear in due time. 
They have bought water front land at Toledo, on Lake 
Erie, admirably adapted for a steel works, and their road 
will probably soon reach Lake Michigan at Bscanaba. 
The new Pioneer Furnace is most modern in construction 
and equipment and gives the company a gross charcoal 
iron product of about 300 tons a day. 


Duluth Interests Look Into California Ore Deposits. 

Joseph Sellwood of this city has just returned from 
a long trip through lower California, where he went in 
search of reported iron ore deposits of magnitude. He 
returns disappointed, he says, with the outlook for ore 
there, the largest deposit he could find being apparently 
of not more than 1,500,000 tons, with harbors at con- 
siderable distance. He covered much territory while 
there and made a careful study. 

Mr. Sellwood did not visit some apparently large de- 
posits of ore that have been recently located by Dalutb 
men in the foothills of the Sierras, near the borders of 
the Yosemite National Park, and which are being in- 
spected this spring by representatives of large mining 
and transportation interests. These deposits make ex- 
cellent showings, with evidently a large tonnage of high 
grade hematites, and there is reason to expect they will 
shortly be sold to leading interests that are not now 
represented in the Far West. Negotiations to that end 
are now pending here. If preliminary opinions are of 
value this deposit of ore is very large and good. 


Improvements by the Great Northern. 


The Great Northern road is preparing for a still 
greater ore traffic than the 6,000,000 tons it proposes to 
move this season. Arrangements have been completed 
for double tracking the entire line from the oré docks 
here to the Mesaba range, and work will be pushed for- 
ward. As another step the road is to extend its line now 
reaching Nushwauk, in section 32-57-22, to new finds in 
56-24, and probably on to the Mississippi River in 55-25. 
There connection is made with the road’s main west 
line. This road is rebuilding its tracks through the Hib- 
bing group, placing the line far enough to the south to 
avoid mines, and it will soon have a new through line 
from the Mississippi to Duluth, double tracked most of 
the way. There will then be three double track main 
line railroads between Lake Superior and the Mesaba 
range. The Great Northern is also arranging for addi- 
tional dock and yard capacity at lake terminal yards, and 
for a great transfer yard at Kelly Lake, a few miles south 
of Hibbing. At the latter point will be 5 miles of yard 
trackage, with machine shops, great round houses, &c., 
and ore from many Western Mesaba mines will be made 
up there for the haul to dock. 


Exploration Work. 


No small amount of exploration will be done the com- 
ing season on the Penokee and Messembria ranges, and 
on the eastern Vermillion, the latter especially if the 
famous “ section 30” shows up after due work. If that 
notorious piece of land does not show ore it will give 
the Vermillion district a setback that it will take years 
to recover from. Just now four heavy drills are working 
on the land, with what result is not stated. There is also 
much work under way in the Steep Rock Lake region, 
north of the Canadian line, where several heavy concerns 
are drilling and test pitting D. E. W. 
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The extensive plans of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany were the occasion of an inspection of the new plant 
#t Stony Point, Buffalo, by a special party of financiers 
and railroad men on the 17th inst. The party comprised 
Moses Taylor, H. McK. Twombly, W. D. Sloan, J. A. Bar- 
den, H. A. C. Taylor, P. R. Pyne, A. N. Morris, R. D. Win- 
throp, C. L. Blair and A. D. Russell, stockholders, Presi- 
dent W. H. Newman of the New York Central Railroad, 
and President W. H. Truesdale of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad. 
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Canadian Relations with the United 
States. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 19038.—The annual re- 
port of United States Consul-General Bittinger of Mont- 
real, Canada, which will appear in the forthcoming 
“Commercial Relations of the United States” for 1902, 
contains some significant statements with regard to the 
efforts being made by Canadian manufacturers, and espe 
cially producers of iron and steel who are now enjoying 
a bounty, to obtain nudditional aid in the shape of a high 
protective tariff. These statements are interestingly sup- 
plemented by figures just received by the Treasury Bu- 
reau of Statistics, showing the Canadian imports of iron 
and steel products, from which it appears that, in spite 
of the preferential tariff enjoyed by British goods, the 
manufacturers of the United States continue to hold a 
Jong lead over their British rivals. 

Mr. Bittinger says that the tariff question is as im- 
portant in Canada to-day as it ever was in the United 
States and that manufacturers want, if possible, a pro- 
hibitive tariff against the United States especially. The 
Dominion Cabinet is divided on the question and no one 
can foretell the outcome, although the indication is that 
a majority of the party in power will not accede to the 
extreme demands of the high protectionists. In support 
of the proposition to maintain the present tariff, the Gov- 
ernment organs point to the trade figures for the last 
fiscal year as compared with those of 1896, when the 
present Government came into office, and assert that this 
comparison “ will afford very little satisfaction to those 
manufacturers who are clamoring for an increase in the 
tariff.” In this connection the following figures are 
quoted : 

The increase in the aggregate trade of Canada on the basis 
of goods entered for consumption and Canadian produce ex- 
ported (that is, excluding foreign goods) for the six years was 
$168,000,000 in round figures. The total imports show an in 
crease in the six years of about $94,000,000, and the total ex- 
ports of about $90,000,000, making a total increase in the six 
years of about $184,000,000 in the aggregate trade. This is the 
result of a revenue tariff, while during the whole period of the 
ational policy, so called, the trade of the country was prac 
tically stagnant. In 1873 the imports were $128,000,000 under 
a revenue tariff, and in 1895 they were $110,000 under a pro- 
tective tariff, 2 deerease of $18,000,000. Take trade with Great 
Britain: In 1873 goods entered for consumption were $68,000,- 
000, and in 1896 they were reduced over 50 per cent., being 
$32,000,000. Take the trade with the United States: In 1873, 
under a revenue tariff, the imports for consumption were $47,- 
000,000, which increased to $54,000,000 in the following year. 
In 1895 they were exactly $54,000,000, so that in over 20 years 
under high protection there was no increase, but, on the con- 
trary, they had dropped as low as $29,000,000. The trade with 
France is nearly four times what it was in 1896, and it has 
doubled with Germany. 


Bounties on Iron and Steel. 


Referring to the iron and steel trade of the Dominion 
Mr. Bittinger says: “ Like all the other manufacturers, 
the iron and steel men, who are at present getting a high 
bounty, are clamoring for more aid in the shape of a pro- 
tective tariff. ‘The encouragement granted the manu- 
facture of iron and steel in Canada is partly in the form 
of bounty and partly customs duties.” The bounties are 
given as shown below: 

——On pig iron.—, 


From From 
native foreign On 
Period. ore. ore. steel 
pw A eyes $3.00 $2.00 $3.00 
April 21, 1902 to July 1, 1903.... 2.70 1.80 2.70 
July 1, 1903, tou July 1, 1904..... 2.25 1.50 2.25 
July 1, 1904, to July 1, 1905..... 1.65 1.10 1.65 
July 1, 1905, to July 1, 1906..... 1.05 .70 1.05 
July 1, 1906, to July 1, 1907..... .60 .40 .60 


The amount which has been paid in bounty on pig 
iron in Canada during each fiscal year since 1884 is as 
follows: 


ee ee . .$44,090 ETE e ache aueeuaes $93,896 
Wa venesces Neuen 38,655 RNs nse wks ee vad ewe 125,044 
BOGGS 8s. Sas 39,270 UT bia, 0 widiniW'e Cee t's ats 63,384 
ROG fi viciedb cies ewinees 59,576 ROS i.ate ea veraceas 104,105 
RN sais. 5.s\e ger anaa oda 33,313 aid Sao Cob ve v0e 66,509 
IN i645, 9 oo 8 37,234 Te Sv gtvcciccscaes 165,654 
1890. 25,697 BROS CTS we FI Se 187,954 
BHO1. 2. iss 20,153 ee eee ee 238,307 
BEB 6 oie dic st astine goes 30,294 BOOB ccc cimccsivccviewes 351,259 


The sum for 1901 was thus far in excess of that of 
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any previous year. 
the following: 
Canadian Iron Furnace Company, Three Rivers........ $16,614 


These bounties were apportioned to 


Pe FIOM, WONNR ao og oie a Ric ada HRCA eeu enmes 59,169 
Rreseronio rum Companys D3) .Wi ck ho ctccintie decade wens 27,468 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Sydney............-. 55,287 
Electrie Reduction Company........ccccccceccesecers 1,173 
Hamilton Iron & Steel Company... .. 2.2.2... ccccvcees 12,455 
Sen Were Se Ce 6k ka hc cadets cat ns bho seneeaes 2,379 
Nova Scotia Steel & Iron Company.............+--+e+: 66,711 


“'There was paid out in bounties on iron puddled bars 
$16,703, an The Hamilton Steel & 
{rou Company received the whole amount. The bounties 
on steel ingots amounted to $100,057, or $35,697 in excess 
of the year previous. Of this sum the Hamilton Steel & 
Iron Company received $28,310 and the Nova Scotia Steel 
Company ‘$71,746. 

“Canada consumes annually about 800,000 tons of 
iron and the products thereof, and only about 30 per 
cent.' is produced by native furnaces. According to re- 
cently completed official reports of the production of pig 
iron in the Dominion during the tirst six months of 1902, 
there was a slight increase compared with the last half 
of 1901, but a very great decrease compared with the 
first six months of that year. In the first half of 1902 
there were produced in the Dominion 157,804 tons of pig 
iron, as compared with 149,152 tons in the last half of 
1901 and 95,024 tons in the first half. In the first half 
of 1902 there was an increase of 7852 tons over the last 
half of 1901, or more than 5 per cent.; compared with the 
production of the first six months of 1901 the increase 
is 62,780 tons, or 66 per cent. At the end of last June 
there were 14 blast furnaces in the Dominion.” 


increase of S6581. 


Canadian Imports. 

The semiannual report of the Canadian Department 
of Trade and Commerce for the six months ending De- 
cember, 1902, contains some very interesting figures with 
regard to imports of iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof. The total imports under these schedules for the 
closing six months of the past three calendar years were 
as follows: 1900, $13,271,023; 1901, $15,182,415; 1902, 
$19,974,555. The relative shares of the United States 
and Britain in this trade for the three years were as fol- 
lows: 1900, United States, $11,107,283; Great Britain, 
$1,875,886 ; 1901, United States, $11,037,791; Great Brit- 
ain, $3,277,378; 1902, United States, $13,691,888; Great 
Britain, $4,689,771. .From these figures it will be seen 
that while Great Britain has made a large percentage 
gain in the past two years, the United States still con- 
tinues to dominate the trade, the value of its exports of 
iron and steel in 1902 amounting to three times those of 
Great Britain. The detailed figures showing the imports 
of iron and steel and manufactures thereof disclose the 
fact that in such important classes as builders’ hard- 
ware, machinery and steel rails Great Britain has lost 
rather than gained trade during the past year. The most 
important gains of British producers have been in pig 
and scrap iron, of which the imports from Great Britain 
have increased more than tenfold, and in unenumerated 
miscellaneous manufactures, which have nearly doubled. 
Following are the detuils of the general classifications 
showing the total imports and the shares of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States for the two half-yearly periods 
ending December 31, 1901 and 1902: 


Agricultural implements, 1901, $993,815—Great Britain 
$6154, United States $987,538 ; 1902, $1,229,986—Great Britain 
$7366. United States $1,222,336. Builders’ hardware, 1901, 
$290,265—Great Britain $29,584, United States $259,337 ; 1902, 
$324,218—Great Britain $26,619, United States $295,993. Iron 
in pigs, kentledge and scrap, 1901, $233,235—Great Britain 
$29,885, United States $201,591 : 1902, $758,287—Great Britain 
$316,691, United States $439,875. Iron and steel sheets, plates, 
&ec., 1901, $979,216—Great Britain $805,395, United States 
$170,007: 1902, $1,197,933—Great Britain $998,139, United 
States $193,082. Machinery and machines, 1901, $2,868,953— 
Great Britain $153,608, United States $2,681,630; 1902, $3,- 


654,220—Great Britain $136,961, United States $3,486,698. 
Steel rails, 1901, $1,717,480—Great Britain $807,727, United 
States $892,829: 1902, 2,173,474—Great Britain $704,901, 


United States $1,142,140. Tools and implements, 1901, $402,- 
878—Great Britain $27,036, United States $363,233: 1902, 
$482,211—-Great Britain $29,784, United States $429,310. Tub- 
ing, 1901, $404,681—-Great Britain $96,552, United States 
$289,764: 1902, $543,557—Great Britain $145,557, United 
States $359,403. All other iron and steel manufactures, 1901, 
$7,291,892—Great Britain $1,331,437, United States $5,191,858 : 
1902, $9,610,649—Great Britain $2,220,763, United States $6,- 
123,054. Ww Lb. 
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Developments in the German Iron 
Trade. 


Beriin, April 4, 1903.—Three distinct factors have 
recently brought about a consolidation of the six great 
German steel and iron syndicates into one large advisory 
and co-operative combine, viz.: 1, The urgent demand 
for the extension and protection of foreign trade to pro 
vide a steady outlet for the increasing surplus produc 
tion; 2, the competition of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration; and 3, the desire for the regulation of 
prices, labor disputes and kindred issues at home. The 
newly launched “ Deutsche Stahlwerk Verband” is to 
Germany what the United States Steel Corporation is 
to the United States. The leading spirits of the gigantic 
combine are men of broad views and a strong personality, 
and were appointed because of their organizing and ex- 
ecutive resources. The combine resembles in many re- 
spects the big steel corporation in the United States, but 
with the essential difference that its mandates are en- 
forced only as the result of mutual agreement. 

In Germany the most energetic leaders of trade and 
industries are impelled by the desire to reduce every 
branch of business to the finest point of mathematical 
calculation. Within the last six years the “ cartel” sys- 
tem has been elaborated and made well nigh impregnable. 
Periodically members of these associations, and especial- 
ly in the various steel and iron cartels, threaten to with- 
draw and invalidate them. But the newly organized 
Verband proves that the German “ Industrieller” and 
exporter clings to his cartel system, and knows that the 
quicker the German combines are fashioned after the 
American prototype the more successful Germany will 
be in meeting the competition abroad. The new 
“Deutsche Stahlwerk Verband” embraces the pig iron 
cartel with its three subsidiary syndicates with head- 
quarters at Diisseldorf: the Ingot and Steel Billet Syn- 
dicate; the Beam Syndicate, embracing the South Ger- 
man Works; the Lower Rhine and Westphalia Works 
and the Peine Company of Hanover: the Drawn Wire 
Syndicate with headquarters at Hamm, in Westphalia, 
and finally the Wire Rod Syndicate centered at Hagen. 
Westphalia. 

It is not difficult to see that this “ Verband” will ex- 
ert a world wide influence, and make itself a factor in 
the markets of the United States also. For the steel and 
iron exporting interests of Germany have of late discov- 
ered that there are independent manufacturing and con- 
suming concerns willing to pay the additional cost of 
freight and duty. It is well known here that a large 
amount of the iron and steel material shipped from this 
country to the United States is worked into finished prod- 
ucts in the mills and factories of the United States and 
then placed on the export market, so that the importer is 
able to obtain 99 per cent. of his duty payment back un- 
der the special provision of the Dingley law allowing 
this deduction for imported raw material which is fin- 
ished in the “States” and then reshipped for foreign 
markets. 

Diisseldorf, the headquarters of the leading iron and 
steel syndicates, and likewise the central depot for the 
new general alliance, has been the scene of very interest- 
ing negotiations of late. Representatives of the United 
States Steel Corporation, who arrived here from London, 
attempted recently to negotiate a close working agree- 
ment with the ingot and steel billet, the beam and pig 
iron syndicates in order to control the German export 
movement of iron and steel material to the United States. 
These negotiations, however, failed to meet with success. 
In almost every other German branch of industries, par- 
ticularly in the cement, alkali, chemical and other 
branches of export trade, there have been combinations 
of late with American interests. American capitalists 
have also insured for themselves a strong hold on Ger- 
man cement and alkali works of late. 

But the German steel and iron syndicates fight shy 
of such advances when coming from representatives iden- 
tified with the big corporation. Several days ago the an- 
nouncement came that the price of pig iron was decreased 
in the United States in order to meet the German com- 
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petition and resist the invasion of German exports. 
These cable announcements are received at Diisseldorf 
in the same spirit which greeted the decision of the ap- 
praiser at Philadelphia and New York to appraise the 
duty on German imports, steel billets, not upon the 
basis of the invoice price, but upon the price current in 
the German market, which is materially in excess of the 
export price. 

Despite the disadvantages of freight payments and 
the high duty on German iron and steel imports, the 
German syndicates have been making profits on the re- 
cent trade with the United States. Three days prior to 
the present writing and after the announcement of the 
price reductions, as cabled from the report of The Iron 
ige to leading financial journals here, the Borsen Cour- 
ier brought information from its Cologne correspondent 
that a contract had been closed with the Siegerland 
Spiegel Syndicate for a large quantity of their output to 
American purchasers at prices which will net handsome 
profits. At the same time the financial columns show that 
there is no apparent diminution in the German exports 
to the other side, and that contracts have also been 
closed recently for exports from England and Belgium. 

The syndicates at Diisseldorf transacting the bulk of 
the export trade to the United States report that their 
contracts run up to December 1 for the present year, and 
that many of the largest mills are occupied in supplying 
this demand from abroad. To confirm their statements 
the recent tabular statement of the United States Consul 
aut Diisseldorf shows that exports from that consular dis- 
trict to the United States exceed all previous records for 
the first three months of the present year, and that the 
increase is due to the large exports of iron and steel. 
For the consular district of Cologne there is an excess of 
exports to the United States for the first quarter due 
almost entirely to the increase of iron, steel, wire and 
ingots. The other consular districts from which iron and 
steel exports to the United States originate likewise re- 
veal large increases. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the exports to the 
United States and to England are just now the backbone 
of the German industrial market. This is not only ac- 
knowledged in the reports issued bythe leading iron 
corporations, but is reflected in the general upward move- 
ment in the quotation of their stocks. It is not difficult 
to realize, therefore, that every effort is being made to 
keep open this avenue for the relief of the otherwise 
congested and drooping markets. The financial reviewers 
attribute the bulge in iron and steel stock quotations al- 
most entirely to the exports to the United States. They 
also dwell laboriously on the slump that will surely fol- 
low and the bearish influence on the industrial market 
when these exports cease or in case counter move- 
ments are made in the United States by reducing the 
price of iron. 

It is only necessary to quote the stocks of the leading 
German iron and steel corporations at the beginning of 
the present year and at the close of business for the first 
quarter to show how marked has been the effect of the 
American purchases. The following table will show the 
comparison : 

January March 

1, 1903 31, 1903. 
PRO ROE THOR) WOTKE oo oo 6 ek cies wees 182 191 
Donnersmarckhiitte 206 216 
Geisweider Iron Works 147 166 
Hasper ... 172 
Pheenix 27 140 
Bismarckhiitte .. 905 233 
Hochdahl . 166 
Aplerbecker { 114 

These gains are larger than at any time since the 
break in the German industrial market in 1901 after the 
fatal bank crashes. 

A leading director in one of the Westphalia iron syn- 
dicates, who was in Berlin recently to give testimony 
before the Commission of the Department of Interior re- 
garding the workings of the cartel, accorded your corre- 
spondent an interview, in which he stated: “ Responsible 
agents of the large steel corporation of the United 
States visited us recently in order to effect a working 
agréement by virtue of which we should be allowed to 
continue shipments to the United States, but only through 
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the agency of the American representatives. We immedi- 
ately understood that these overtures were intended to 
dislodge us from the American market. But we met all 
such requests in a noncommittal manner. Our most prof- 
itable exports have been to the Union. The largest ex- 
ports are pig iron and steel products. The latter include 
rails, girders and ingots. The demand is for cheaper ma- 
terial and hardly any for finished products. We realize 
that the demand is not normal, and may cease at any 
time. Nevertheless, the business has been so profitable 
that we in common with other interests have advocated 
the establishment of a central bureau in New York to 
promote German sales. We must now depend chiefly 
upon our exports in order to keep our mines and mills in 
operation. The consumption at home is at low ebb and 
not increasing, either. The prices are unusually low, 
even for the United States account. ‘That is evident from 
the small dividend payments last year. But now there is 
more solidity in the German iron and steel trade inter- 
ests. This is not only to promote exports to the United 
States, but other countries as well.” 

In general, the German iron and steel market is far- 
ing comparatively better just now than at the same pe- 
riod last year. Iron and steel shares are more popular 
in the Bérse and an object of speculation. But there are 
no evidences of increases in capitalization. The mills 
are all in operation, but the exceedingly low export prices 
make this briskness somewhat delusive. CG Ax Be 
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Recent Accidents to Battle Ships. 
Modifications of Naval Practice May Result. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1903.—The recent acci- 
dents to the battle ships “ lowa” and “ Maine,” and espe- 
cially the extraordinary mishap suffered by the latter 
vessel, are causing the naval experts and Department 
officials much concern, and may result in certain highly 
important modifications of the present naval practice. 
The points now under consideration embrace the desira- 
bility of certain types of boilers, the necessity for 
strengthening turret and deck supports as well as gun 
mounts, the necessity of reducing the present service 
charges of smokeless powder and the bearing which all 
these modifications may have upon the relative efficiency 
of gun and armor plate. 

Immediately after the accident to the “ Maine,” which 
resulted from the firing of service charges of smokeless 
powder in target practice, a careful examination was 
made to determine the cause, and especially to ascertain 
whether any structural weakness was developed. At the 
conclusion of this examination, by order of the Secretary 
of the Navy, Admiral Bowles, the Chief Constructor, gave 
out the following official statement : 

The officers who have examined the turrets of the “ Maine”’ 
have found that the damage done consists largely in the loosen- 
ing up and breaking of fastenings and rivets, and is in no re- 
spect due to general structural weakness of the ship. The sup- 
ports under the roller paths are of the usual construction, being 
built up of plates and angles. Since the date of the design of 
the “ Maine,” however, the use of smokeless powder with higher 
pressure guns has been adopted, and the recoils allowed have 
been shortened; both of these improvements, while desirable in 
themselves, have greatly increased the strains on the supporting 
structure, which in actual test of firing has proved inadequate. 

Were it not for the great weight of the revolving part of the 
turret, amounting to over 400 tons, the fitting of the additional 
stiffening in the supports which has been decided to be necessary 
would not be a very elaborate work, but owing to the inaccessi- 
bility of the parts it is anticipated that the repairs will take 
some little time The deformations of the decks in the vicinity 
of certain 6-inch guns, due to the same genera! cause, are much 
less important and can be easily remedied. The chief con- 
structor considers no blame can be attached to the contractors 
for the “ Maine,” as there was no evidence whatever of defective 
workmanship. 

Effect Upon the Boilers. 


While the statement given above makes no reference 
to the effect of the firing of the “ Maine’s” guns upon her 
boilers, yet it is now stated that a special report to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering prepared by 
the Chief Engineer of the vessel says that the entire bat- 
tery suffered severely and that 90 tubes were bent and 
several actually burst. Chief Constructor Bowles, assist- 
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ed by an engineer officer, will make a very careful exam- 
ination of the boilers, for this feature of the mishap is 
regarded as even more serious than the general breakup 
under the turrets, gun emplacements and the decks. The 
“ Maine’s” boilers are of the Niclausse water tube type, 
a pattern of boiler but recently adopted in the navy. For 
a number of years there has been considerable contro- 
versy in the Department with regard to the relative effi- 
ciency of the two chief types of water tube boilers, and 
the Niclausse boilers, after very exhaustive tests in the 
merchant marine, were finally ordered to be placed in 
the “ Maine” and five other war ships recently constructed 
or now building. The Bureau of Steam Engineering has 
been regarded as rather disposed to look with disfavor on 
this boiler, though this apparent prejudice has usually 
been set down to the unwillingness of the older officers 
of the service to experiment with new types. Certain 
experts of the Bureau are disposed to think that the in- 
jury suffered by the “ Maine’s” boilers was due to the 
method of their installation rather than to any defect 
in the boilers themselves, and it is further pointed out 
that it would have been extraordinary had the tubes not 
been bent under the shock that caused the surprising 
havoc shown by the official reports to have resulted from 
the target practice. 
The Turret Supports. 

One important result of the accident to the “ Maine” 
will be the strengthening of all the turret supports of ves- 
sels under construction as well as those of the battle ship 
“ Missouri.” Admiral Bowles considers the loosening of 
the turrets of the “ Maine” as much more important 
than the injury sustained by the emplacements of the 
6-inch guns. In explanation of the failure of the turrets 
to stand the strain, it is stated that the power of the guns 
has constantly increased while there has been no increase 
in the strength of the turrets to withstand the strain 
imposed by the use of larger powder charges and smokeless 
powder. In this connection it is said that the turret sup- 
ports of the “Oregon,” “ Indiana,” ‘“ Massachusetts,” 
“ Kearsarge” and “ Kentucky,” “ Illinois,” “ Wisconsin ” 
and “ Alabama” are adequate to withstand the recoil of 
the 13-inch guns with which they are armed. The velocity 
of the “ Maine’s” 12-inch guns, however, is greater than 
that of the old 13-inch guns; the powder charge is larger 
and the recoil correspondingly heavier. To save weight 
and space the turret supports of the “ Maine” were light- 
ened, and this policy was pursued with respect to every 
other vessel designed at the same time or since. The 
expense of strengthening the vessels mentioned will ap- 
proximate $5000 each, with the exception of the “ Mis- 
souri,” as to which the cost will be somewhat greater. 
The cost of repairs to the “ Maine” has not even been 
roughly estimated by the Chief Constructor, but naval 
officers who have examined the vessel with some care 
put the amount at not less than $100,000. The Bureau 
of Steam Engineering will determine whether the 
“ Maine’s”’ boilers are defective in type or construction, 
and they may possibly be replaced, in which case the total 
expense would be much larger than the figure mentioned. 
While the point has not been finally decided, it is the 
general opinion that the contractor will not be called 
upon to bear any part of the expense of the repairs. 

Smokeless Powder Not Fully Understood. 

The extraordinary effects resulting from the firing of 
smokeless powder in the high power guns of the “ Maine” 
have resulted in the issuing of instructions by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance to cut down the service 
charges of this kind of powder, and it is probable that a 
series of experiments will be made in the near future to 
determine certain qualities of this powder which are not 
fully understood by the ordnance experts. The downward 
action of the concussion and recoil, which is characteristic 
of dynamite, has puzzled the experts and has emphasized 
the importance of exhaustive tests. It Is generally con- 
ceded that the action of smokeless powder is not fully 
understood, and the charges will be lightened until more 
is known. 

The high penetrating power of the latest type of naval 
rifle employing the service charge of smokeless powder 
has given the gun the advantage which it now enjoys in 
the never ending contest between rifle and armor plate. 
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Developments in the German Iron 
Trade. 


Bertin, April 4, 1903.—Three distinct factors have 
recently brought about a consolidation of the six great 
German steel and iron syndicates into one large advisory 
and co-operative combine, viz.: 1, The urgent demand 
for the extension and protection of foreign trade to pro- 
vide a steady outlet for the increasing surplus produc- 
tion; 2, the competition of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration; and 3, the desire for the regulation of 
prices, labor disputes and kindred issues at home. The 
newly launched “ Deutsche Stahlwerk Verband” is to 
Germany what the United States Steel Corporation is 
to the United States. The leading spirits of the gigantic 
combine are men of broad views and a strong personality, 
and were appointed because of their organizing and ex- 
ecutive resources. The combine resembles in many re- 
spects the big steel corporation in the United States, but 
with the essential difference that its mandates are en- 
forced only as the result of mutual agreement. 

In Germany the most energetic leaders of trade and 
industries are impelled by the desire to reduce every 
branch of business to the finest point of mathematical 
ealculation. Within the last six years the “ cartel” sys- 
tem has been elaborated and made well nigh impregnable. 
Periodically members of these associations, and especial- 
ly in the various steel and iron cartels, threaten to with- 
draw and invalidate them. But the newly organized 
Verband proves that the German “ Industrieller” and 
exporter clings to his cartel system, and knows that the 
quicker the German combines are fashioned after the 
American prototype the more successful Germany will 
be in meeting the competition abroad. The new 
“Deutsche Stahlwerk Verband” embraces the pig iron 
cartel with its three subsidiary syndicates with head- 
quarters at Diisseldorf: the Ingot and Steel Billet Syn- 
dicate; the Beam Syndicate, embracing the South Ger- 
man Works; the Lower Rhine and Westphalia Works 
and the Peine Company of Hanover: the Drawn Wire 
Syndicate with headquarters at Hamm, in Westphalia, 
and finally the Wire Rod Syndicate centered at Hagen. 
Westphalia. 

It is not difficult to see that this “ Verband” will ex- 
ert a world wide influence, and make itself a factor in 
the markets of the United States also. For the steel and 
iron exporting interests of Germany have of late discov- 
ered that there are independent manufacturing and con- 
suming concerns willing to pay the additional cost of 
freight and duty. It is well known here that a large 
amount of the iron and steel material shipped from this 
country to the United States is worked into finished prod- 
ucts in the mills and factories of the United States and 
then placed on the export market, so that the importer is 
able to obtain 99 per cent. of his duty payment back un- 
der the special provision of the Dingley law allowing 
this deduction for imported raw material which is fin- 
ished in the “States” and then reshipped for foreign 
markets. 

Diisseldorf, the headquarters of the leading iron and 
steel syndicates, and likewise the central depot for the 
new general alliance, has been the scene of very interest- 
ing negotiations of late. Representatives of the United 
States Steel Corporation, who arrived here from London, 
attempted recently to negotiate a close working agree- 
ment with the ingot and steel billet, the beam and pig 
iron syndicates in order to control the German export 
movement of iron and steel material to the United States. 
These negotiations, however, failed to meet with success. 
In almost every other German branch of industries, par- 
ticularly in the cement, alkali, chemical and other 
branches of export trade, there have been combinations 
of late with American interests. American capitalists 
have also insured for themselves a strong hold on Ger- 
man cement and alkali works of late. 

But the German steel and iron syndicates fight shy 
of such advances when coming from representatives iden- 
tified with the big corporation. Several days ago the an- 
nouncement came that the price of pig iron was decreased 
in the United States in order to meet the German com- 
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petition and resist the invasion of German exports. 
These cable announcements are received at Diisseldorf 
in the same spirit which greeted the decision of the ap- 
praiser at Philadelphia and New York to appraise the 
duty on German imports, steel billets, not upon the 
basis of the invoice price, but upon the price current in 
the German market, which is materially in excess of the 
export price. 

Despite the disadvantages of freight payments and 
the high duty on German iron and steel imports, the 
German syndicates have been making profits on the re- 
cent trade with the United States. Three days prior to 
the present writing and after the announcement of the 
price reductions, as cabled from the report of The Jron 
Age to leading financial journals here, the Borsen Cour- 
ier brought information from its Cologne correspondent 
that a contract had been closed with the Siegerland 
Spiegel Syndicate for a large quantity of their output to 
American purchasers at prices which will net handsome 
profits. At the same time the financial columns show that 
there is no apparent diminution in the German exports 
to the other side, and that contracts have also been 
closed recently for exports from England and Belgium. 

The syndicates at Diisseldorf transacting the bulk of 
the export trade to the United States report that their 
contracts run up to December 1 for the present year, and 
that many of the largest mills are occupied in supplying 
this demand from abroad. To confirm their statements 
the recent tabular statement of the United States Consul 
at Diisseldorf shows that exports from that consular dis- 
trict to the United States exceed all previous records for 
the first three months of the present year, and that the 
increase is due to the large exports of iron and steel. 
For the consular district of Cologne there is an excess of 
exports to the United States for the first quarter due 
almost entirely to the increase of iron, steel, wire and 
ingots. The other consular districts from which iron and 
steel exports to the United States originate likewise re- 
veal large increases. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the exports to the 
United States and to England are just now the backbone 
of the German industrial market. This is not only ac- 
knowledged in the reports issued by «the leading iron 
corporations, but is reflected in the general upward move- 
ment in the quotation of their stocks. It is not difficult 
to realize, therefore, that every effort is being made to 
keep open this avenue for the relief of the otherwise 
congested and drooping markets. The financial reviewers 
attribute the bulge in iron and steel stock quotations al- 
most entirely to the exports to the United States. They 
also dwell laboriously on the slump that will surely fol- 
low and the bearish influence on the industrial market 
when these exports cease or in case counter move- 
ments are made in the United States by reducing the 
price of iron. 

It is only necessary to quote the stocks of the leading 
German iron and steel corporations at the beginning of 
the present year and at the close of business for the first 
quarter to show how marked has been the effect of the 
American purchases. The following table will show the 
comparison : 


January March 

1, 1903 31, 1903. 
eT a a, re 182 191 
ee ee 206 216 
Gelsweider Iron Works... oo. cccccccccces 147 166 
ST xa Site £0 6,0ce NSE RS 6 be SpA ooh 15d 172 
UNE ik dbte oc ak oe bo Mth 0 ae Sie oe eae 27 140 
ee eRe ee 222 233 
I i kr aa ticle. ok ir aig Ald GMa alg gh Se 147 166 
II 6s seis tn Oohet ek Mina © Seaman 91 114 


These gains are larger than at any time since the 
break in the German industrial market in 1901 after the 
fatal bank crashes. 

A leading director in one of the Westphalia iron syn- 
dicates, who was in Berlin recently to give testimony 
before the Commission of the Department of Interior re- 
garding the workings of the cartel, accorded your corre- 
spondent an interview, in which he stated: ‘ Responsible 
agents of the large steel corporation of the United 
States visited us recently in order to effect a working 
agreement by virtue of which we should be allowed to 
continue shipments to the United States, but only through 
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the agency of the American representatives. We immedi- 
ately understood that these overtures were intended to 
dislodge us from the American market. But we met all 
such requests in a noncommittal manner. Our most prof- 
itable exports have been to the Union. The largest ex- 
ports are pig iron and steel products. The latter include 
rails, girders and ingots. The demand is for cheaper ma- 
terial and hardly any for finished products. We realize 
that the demand is not normal, and may cease at any 
time. Nevertheless, the business has been so profitable 
that we in common with other interests have advocated 
the establishment of a central bureau in New York to 
promote German sales. We must now depend chiefly 
upon our exports in order to keep our mines and mills in 
operation. The consumption at home is at low ebb and 
not increasing, either. The prices are unusually low, 
even for the United States account. ‘That is evident from 
the small dividend payments last year. But now there is 
more solidity in the German iron and steel trade inter- 
ests. This is not only to promote exports to the United 
States, but other countries as well.” 

In general, the German iron and steel market is far- 
ing comparatively better just now than at the same pe- 
riod last year. Iron and steel shares are more popular 
in the Bérse and an object of speculation. But there are 
no evidences of increases in capitalization. The mills 
are all in operation, but the exceedingly low export prices 
make this briskness somewhat delusive. Ci. Ke We 
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Recent Accidents to Battle Ships. 
Modifications of Naval Practice May Result. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1903.—The recent acci- 
dents to the battle ships “ Iowa” and “ Maine,” and espe- 
cially the extraordinary mishap suffered by the latter 
vessel, are causing the naval experts and Department 
officials much concern, and may result in certain highly 
important modifications of the present naval practice. 
The points now under consideration embrace the desira- 
bility of certain types of boilers, the necessity for 
strengthening turret and deck supports as well as gun 
mounts, the necessity of reducing the present service 
charges of smokeless powder and the bearing which all 
these modifications may have upon the relative efficiency 
of gun and armor plate. 

Immediately after the accident to the “ Maine,” which 
resulted from the firing of service charges of smokeless 
powder in target practice, a careful examination was 
made to determine the cause, and especially to ascertain 
whether any structural weakness was developed. At the 
conclusion of this examination, by order of the Secretary 
of the Navy, Admiral Bowles, the Chief Constructor, gave 
out the following official statement : 


The officers who have examined the turrets of the “ Maine” 
have found that the damage done consists largely in the loosen- 
ing up and breaking of fastenings and rivets, and is in no re- 
spect due to genera! structural weakness of the ship. The sup- 
ports under the roller paths are of the usual construction, being 
built up of plates and angles. Since the date of the design of 
the “ Maine,” however, the use of smokeless powder with higher 
pressure guns has been adopted, and the recoils allowed have 
been shortened; both of these improvements, while desirable in 
themselves, have greatly increased the strains on the supporting 
structure, which in actual test of firing has proved inadequate. 

Were it not for the great weight of the revolving part of the 
turret, amounting to over 400 tons, the fitting of the additional 
stiffening in the supports which has been decided to be necessary 
would not be a very elaborate work, but owing to the inaccessi- 
bility of the parts it is anticipated that the repairs will take 
some little time The deformations of the decks in the vicinity 
of certain 6-inch guns, due to the same general cause, are much 
less important and can be easily remedied. The chief con- 
structor considers no blame can be attached to the contractors 
for the “ Maine,” as there was no evidence whatever of defective 
workmanship. 


Effect Upon the Boilers. 


While the statement given above makes no reference 
to the effect of the firing of the “ Maine’s” guns upon her 
boilers, yet it is now stated that a special report to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering prepared by 
the Chief Engineer of the vessel says that the entire bat- 
tery suffered severely and that 90 tubes were bent and 
several actually burst. Chief Constructor Bowles, assist- 
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ed by an engineer officer, will make a very careful exam- 
ination of the boilers, for this feature of the mishap is 
regarded as even more serious than the general breakup 
under the turrets, gun emplacements and the decks. The 
“ Maine’s”” boilers are of the Niclausse water tube type, 
a pattern of boiler but recently adopted in the navy. For 
a number of years there has been considerable contro- 
versy in the Department with regard to the relative efti- 
ciency of the two chief types of water tube boilers, and 
the Niclausse boilers, after very exhaustive tests in the 
merchant marine, were finally ordered to be placed in 
the “ Maine” and five other war ships recently constructed 
or now building. The Bureau of Steam Engineering has 
been regarded as rather disposed to look with disfavor on 
this boiler, though this apparent prejudice has usually 
been set down to the unwillingness of the older officers 
of the service to experiment with new types. Certain 
experts of the Bureau are disposed to think that the in- 
jury suffered by the “ Maine’s” boilers was due to the 
method of their installation rather than to any defect 
in the boilers themselves, and it is further pointed out 
that it would have been extraordinary had the tubes not 
been bent under the shock that caused the surprising 


havoc shown by the official reports to have resulted from 
the target practice. 


The Turret Supports. 

One important result of the accident to the “ Maine” 
will be the strengthening of all the turret supports of ves- 
sels under construction as well as those of the battle ship 
“ Missouri.” Admiral Bowles considers the loosening of 
the turrents of the “ Maine” as much more important 
than the injury sustained by the emplacements of the 
6-inch guns. In explanation of the failure of the turrets 
to stand the strain, it is stated that the power of the guns 
has constantly increased while there has been no increase 
in the strength of the turrets to withstand the strain 
imposed by the use of larger powder charges and smokeless 
powder. In this connection it is said that the turret sup- 
ports of the “Oregon,” “Indiana,” “ Massachusetts,” 
“ Kearsarge” and “ Kentucky,” “ Illinois,” ‘ Wisconsin ” 
and “ Alabama” are adequate to withstand the recoil of 
the 13-inch guns with which they are armed. The velocity 
of the “ Maine’s”’ 12-inch guns, however, is greater than 
that of the old 13-inch guns; the powder charge is larger 
and the recoil correspondingly heavier. To save weight 
and space the turret supports of the “ Maine” were light- 
ened, and this policy was pursued with respect to every 
other vessel designed at the same time or since. The 
expense of strengthening the vessels mentioned will ap- 
proximate $5000 each, with the exception of the “ Mis- 
souri,” as to which the cost will be somewhat greater. 
The cost of repairs to the “ Maine” has not even been 
roughly estimated by the Chief Constructor, but naval 
officers who have examined the vessel with some care 
put the amount at not less than $100,000. The Bureau 
of Steam Engineering will determine whether the 
“ Maine’s”’ boilers are defective in type or construction, 
and they may possibly be replaced, in which case the total 
expense would be much larger than the figure mentioned. 
While the point has not been finally decided, it is the 
general opinion that the contractor will not be called 
upon to bear any part of the expense of the repairs. 

Smokeless Powder Not Fully Understood, 

The extraordinary effects resulting from the firing of 
smokeless powder in the high power guns of the “ Maine” 
have resulted in the issuing of instructions by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance to cut down the service 
charges of this kind of powder, and it is probable that a 
series of experiments will be made in the near future to 
determine certain qualities of this powder which are not 
fully understood by the ordnance experts. The downward 
action of the concussion and recoil, which is characteristic 
of dynamite, has puzzled the experts and has emphasized 
the importance of exhaustive tests. It Is generally con- 
ceded that the action of smokeless powder is not fully 
understood, and the charges will be lightened until more 
is known. 

The high penetrating power of the latest type of naval 
rifle employing the service charge of smokeless powder 
has given the gun the advantage which it now enjoys in 
the never ending contest between rifle and armor plate. 
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If, however, the full efficiency of modern naval ordnance 
cannot be developed without racking the ships to pieces, 
the necessity will not be so great for increasing the resist- 
ing power of the armor plate. It is probable, however, 
that after the tests referred to have been made, sufficient 
structural,changes in the turret and deck supports and in 
the mounts and gun carriages will be made to warrant 
the use of the full service charge of smokeless powder. 
W. L. C. 





A Preposterous Prospectus. 
The Mohawk Valley Steel & Wire Company. 


There is in circulation an extraordinary document 
entitled “ Facts and Figures Regarding the Advantages 
and Economies of the Mohawk Valley Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, Demonstrating the Value of Their First Mortgage 
Bonds as an Investment,” which need only be superficial- 
ly considered by those familiar with the iron industry to 
establish the capacity of its promoters. The company 
have a capital stock of $25,000,000, series A 5 per cent. 
bonds of $6,000,000, and series B 5 per cent. bonds of 
$10,000,000. The first series is a first mortgage on 226 
acres of land in Utica, a proposed plant in that town, 
which is to include open hearth furnaces and blooming, 
billet, bar, structural, rod and tie mills and nail and wire 
factories, four wire plants at Cuyahoga Falls and New 
Castle, on which the new company have cash options, and 
42,000 acres of coal! and ore lands in Cullman and Fayette 
counties, Ala. The series B bonds of $10,000,000 are to 
cover 1000 acres at Brunswick, Ga., a proposed plant to 
include five blast furnaces, 16 open hearth furnaces, bloom- 
ing, billet, bar, rod, cotton tie, sheet, rail and structural 
mills and ship building plant ; 50,000 acres of proved coal 
and ore lands in the center of the Warren coal and iron 
area in the Birmingham district in Fayette and Tusca- 
loosa counties, Ala., and 50,000 acres of the best brown 
ore land in the State of Alabama, situated to the east of 
the ore lands above. 

It may be interesting to note that in a table of valu- 
ations the “ plants in Ohio and Pennsylvania” being, as 
presumed, the Cuyahoga Falls and New Castle works 
under option, are put down at $5,865,000, while the great 
plant to be built at Brunswick, with its five blast fur- 
naces, 16 open hearth furnaces and great collection of 
rolling mils, is entered at $7,500,000, while the proposed 
Utica plant is put down at $3,500,000. 

The most interesting part of the document is that 
which deals with “ Economies,” which grow out of a com- 
parison between Brunswick, Ga., and Pittsburgh. These 
summarized are as follows, being based on an estimated 
1,000,000-ton output of steel products, which, however, 
is put down modestly at really one-half greater, or 
1,500,000 tons. 


Summary of Economies (Per Annum). 


Inward freight....... $5,210,000 


I NN sis os) é iv taniente ocls KeGeenks Geechee 3,900,000 
I a i rt ek ie i ere 1,400,000 
AR IR gry oy Sienna ganas pines tae Gag Sead ep8 4 1,950,000 
PT «Pov ckcatie scene ek bee bbe vee tee ke 150,000 

ele ai ee oan $12,610,000 


The prospectus says: 

Although the following figures are so surprising as to seem 
impossible, a careful study of the map of the United States will 
assure and investigation prove their absolute truth. ’ 

Comparison Between Pittsburgh and Brunswick. 
(a) Saving on receipt of Birmingham ore: 


Birmingham to Pittsburgh, per ton........ $4.40 
Birmingham to Brunswick, per ton........ 75 
Mak Leth dono oo aw PO de is a 0 on a $3.65 
Estimated yearly tonnage 1,000,000 tons, at 
AE ee ee ee rs ee, ea eee ee $3,650,000.00 
(b) Saving on receipt of high carbon ore: 
Michigan to Pittsburgh, per ton.......... $4.30 
Cuba to Brunswick, per ton.............. 40 
ac cc deli oie aie ical $3.90 


Estimated yearly tonnage 400,000 tons, at $3.90. 1,560,000.00 


Total saving on yearly receipts.............. $5,210,000.00 
In other words, if Pittsburgh manufacturers got it 
into their heads to carry 1,000,000 tons of Birmingham 
ore to that manufacturing center and paid $4.40 per ton 
for the amusement, then a plant at Brunswick, Ga., 
would have an advantage of $3,650,000 per annum over 
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them. We do not know what future generations of Pitts- 
burgh steel makers will do. Those living outside of an 
insane asylum now will not. 

The “saving” under b puts down the cost of freight 
from Lake Superior mines to Pittsburgh far above the 
true figure, while that from Cuba to Brunswick is too 
low, and for the present ignores the duty on ore. Be- 
sides it assumes that ore can be purchased in Cuba as 
cheaply as it is mined on the Lake Superior ranges. The 
“ outward ” freight is dealt with as follows: 


(c) Saving on shipments of finished products: 
Pittsburgh to Liverpool, per ton.......... $9.60 { 
Brunswick to Liverpool, per ton.......... 3.20 | 
IE oi. ok SESE IR RV ee $6.40 


Estimated yearly tonnage 250,000 tons, at $6.40.$1,600,000.00 
(d) Saving on shipments: 


Pittsburgh to Boston, per tom............ $3.20 
Brunswick to Boston, per ton............ 1.20 
OE ee ee eT Te ee ee eee e $2.00 


Estimated yearly tonnage 250,000 tons, at $2... 500,000.00 


(e) Saving on shipments: 





Pittsburgh to Kansas City, per ton........ $6.40 
Brunswick to Kansas City, per ton........ 5.20 
OT Er ee ee ee od ee $1.20 


* Estimated yearly tonnage 250,000 tons, at $1.20. 
(f) Saving on shipments: 


300,000.00 


Pittsburgh to New Orleans, per ton....... $6.40 
Brunswick to New Orleans, per ton....... .40 
NE, cas wb ac cule ks numecsameawae sen $6.00 


Estimated yearly tonnage 250,000 tons, at $6... 1,500,000.00 
Shipments to Chicago and its neighborhood will be made 
from the Utica plant. 
Total saving on shipments as above............. $3,900,000.00 
PE ae A SOA. ks. « Cie Ri as 241% owe $5,210,000.00 


We may note that the Pittsburgh-Liverpool rate is 
far from being as high as stated, that the Boston mar- 
ket would be taken care of by New England and Eastern 
Pennsylvania mills, the tonnage of Kansas City by the 
Chicago district and by Colorado, that Pittsburgh can 
and does ship to New Orleans by water, and that Bir- 
mingham will have something to say in that market. The 
whole compilation is absurd. 

The next item of “ Economies” 
lows: 


is explained as fol- 


Owning their own fuel beds and because of their close prox- 
imity to the mills, the Mohawk Valley Steel & Wire Company, 
are able to add another saving to their long list of economies— 
a saving on coal and coke. 


Cost to-day of coal at Pittsburgh............ $1.40 
Cost to-day of coal at Brumswick............ 1.00 
UN i xaan vials gp uns hes aha ith eee .40 
Estimated yearly consumption 1,000,000 tons, at 40 
GUM bic ed dacleecuud bp adeesc co uunssa¥eae tas ene $400,000.00 
Cost of coke at Pittsburgh................. $5.50 
Coat of eoke at. Bermmawieh xc ici sivs esis dewsie 3.50 
PRON. halk o Solace’ dee tte a belle VE A hav eee $2.00 
Estimated yearly tonnage 500.000 tons, at $2..... 1,000,000.00 
BOTs 08: DO... Ci SS esis ae dios rere eeree $1,400,000.00 


It is not true that coal is cheaper at Brunswick to- 
day than it is at Pittsburgh, or that the cost of coke is 
now or will in normal times be higher in Pittsburgh, 
quite irrespective of the fact that the quality is much 
better. How a consumption of 1,000,000 tons of coal and 
500,000 tons of coke are arrived at we cannot fathom. 

Labor is also to show a saving, as below: 

In the item of labor the conditions that obtain in Bruns- 
wick relative to hours per day, as well as price per day, give 
the Mohawk Valley Steel Company advantages over Pittsburgh. 


Labor at Brunswick shows a clear gain of $1 a day per man. 
As the plant will employ fully 6000 men of this class it follows: 


Cee iets OC Bhuws <x ohssw<ctoewatoon $6,000.00 

$00: Gage in: FOOr OC BOOOB: oi nc ivs bie 6) crtegies oat $1,800,000.00 

Estimated saving in clerical force............... 150,000.00 
NIT x ive ain: antec Xeon enc es: Ds tk hd a $1,950,000.00 


Ly legislative act the plants at Brunswick are to be 
exempt from taxation for a period of 15 years. 
This item is alone worth over $2,500,000 to the 
Mohawk Company and shows another saving per 
pane. Gh. 602 2S PCa aoe Vee hbiciae ex $150,000.00 


Considering the greater efficiency of labor in Pitts- 
burgh we believe that this item would disappear alto- 
gether. 

To crown the whole the prospectus claims a net profit 
of $15 per ton on 1,000,000 tons per annum, and a little 
sam of $2,000,000 of profits on the sale of coal. 

It is amazing that such a prospectus should be put 
forward gravely, but it is more remarkable still that an 
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enterprise floated in this manner of the Mohawk Valley 
Steel & Wire Company should be as seriously considered 
as it apparently is. 





Notes from Great Britain. 


The Market. 


Lonpon, April 4, 1903.—The Birmingham quarterly 
meeting (which, by the way, was held a week in advance 
to avoid the Easter holidays) showed a firm and active 
market. There was a full attendance, manufacturers and 
merchants being in strong force from practically all parts 
of the country. A feeling of hopefulness pervaded the 
gathering, and undoubtedly there was a keener sense 
of prosperity than at the last quarterly meeting at the 
beginning of the year. Then there was severe foreign 
competition, Germany unloading with obvious eagerness 
This week, however, German agents were completely oft 
the market. In addition the consuming industries just 
now are well occupied. Rolling stock makers are es- 
pecially well off, several substantial contracts having 
recently been secured, notably one for a number of larger 
capacity goods wagons for the Scottish railways. In- 
deed, a marked feature of the manufacturing trades just 
now is the activity in all forms of vehicular construction. 

The quarterly meeting is always used by the various 
trade sections to push their own interests. This week 
two sectional meetings were held, the Axletree makers 
and the Galvanizers. The Galvanizers reported satisfac- 
tory business, especially from South America, and in 
consequence maintain their quotation, 24 gauge, f.o.b. 
Liverpool, £11 10s. The Axletree makers find trade good 
and have decided not to alter discounts. The marked 
bar makers held their conference a week ago, and main- 
tain their standard of £8 10s., a price which has remained 
stationary for two years. The Unmarked Bar Association 
was not called together, but unevenness of price is 2 
marked feature of the situation. For good merchant 
bars there is a fair demand, but the price is weak, gen- 
erally at £6 5s. to £6 10s. Hard spelter is very scarce, and 
bidding is on the £19 basis. 

A feature in the situation which must not be over- 
looked is the continuance of dear money. With the bank 
rate at 4 per cent. and raw material and working costs 
out of due proportion to final costs, it is not surprising 
that business men who are concerned with large trans 
actions find their movements seriously hampered. 


German Production, 


The mining and metallurgical production of the Ger- 
man Empire for the year 1902 was as follows: 


———1901.- ~ ——1902.—— 
Value. Value. 
Quantity. .Thousand Quantity. Thousand 


Metric tons. marks. Metric tons. marks. 





ODS ean 6608 niger 16,570,182 71,999 17,963,595 65,736 
ian Sos nig wrt 647,496 21,502 702,504 29,811 
BO Gi ie oe nc ee ue 153,341 14,141 167,855 13,436 
lg.) eee ee 777,339 24,299 761,921 20,431 
Silver and gold ore.. 11,577 1,551 11,624 1,384 
Cobalt, nickel and bis 

de ee 10,479 742 12,435 752 
Manganese ore...... 56,691 703 49,812 579 
eA eae Pee 157,433 1,142 165,225 1,285 


The chief feature noticeable from the above figures is 
the increase of 8.4 per cent. in the production of iron ore. 
The products of reduction works were as follows: 

—_——1901.—_—_——__.. ————_1902. 
Value. Value. 
Quantity. Thousand Quantity. Thousand 
Metric tons. marks. Metric tons. marks. 


Copper ingots...... 31,317 46,309 30,591 34,164 
MR vias aoa s 504-2 > 166,283 54,787 174,927 61,804 
Lead, pigs, bars, &c 123,098 82,233 140.33 31,349 
EO 6 it oee ses 4,101 1,128 4,197 1,032 
Pie Ge. S6atte J... 7,880,087 491,774 8.529.900 455.699 


Discussing American Competition. 

The British Iron Trade Association called a conference 
last Tuesday morning to consider the question of Ameri 
can competition. The commissioners who visited America 
last year, and whose report I reveiwed at considerable 
length in The Iron Age of July 3 last, each read papers, 
and there was some discussion. As a matter of fact the 
wind has been taken out of the sails of this subject owing 
to extraneous causes. The complete absence of America 
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from the neutral markets, the reasonable amount of activ- 
ity in the British market, the absorption of Germany in 
its own markets—all these have created momentarily at 
least a certain indifference to the whole problem. AS a 
matter of fact, neither the papers nor the discussion dis- 
closed any new features. The chairman is evidently dis- 
turbed in his mind as to the efficacy of free trade, and 
would not object to a little protection. He also com- 
plained of a lack of surplus capital, with consequent 
atrophy. He did not find much support from the other 
speakers, some of whom were not slow to point out that 
we had so much surplus capital that it was to be found in 
all parts of the world. In the main, the general feeling 
seemed to be that there were a certain number of iron 
and steel works over here that could hold their own with 
anything that America could produce, but that in the 
second grade works a deal of waking up is necessary. 
On the personal side of the problem it was felt that 
America scores heavily by giving adequate reward to its 
skilled employment and by leaving the direction of affairs 
to the most capable man. The son of the father practice, 
which holds good to such an extent over here, has of 
course a most deadening influence upon the economy of 
production and the general efficiency of business. 
Machinery on the Rand. 

H. H. Webb, the superintendent engineer of the Con- 
solidated Goldfields Company, replying to certain criti- 
cisms made as to the lack of labor saving machinery on 
the Rand, writes to the chairman of his company a long 
letter, in which he details the efforts that have been made 
to introduce labor saving appliances. As so many Amer- 
ican manufacturers are deeply concerned with supplying 
labor saving appliances for use in mines, I extract from 
the letter the essentia! points. The writer says: 

“Every effort is being made to introduce labor sav- 
ing appliances where they are not already in use, or 
where they could be effectively applied under present con- 
ditions. Labor saving appliances, to be effective, must 
be gradually evolved to meet the conditions existing on 
these fields. They are not like agricultural implements 
which are kept in stock and can be bought in the market. 

I might say, in breaking the rock in the stopes 
underground, machine drills are always used, except in 
the case of narrow reefs where the values can be better 
maintained by using hand labor, though under present 
conditions these narrow reefs are stoped by means of 
machine drills also, which, however, are detrimental to 
good mining, inasmuch as they materially lower the 
grade of the ore to be sent to the mill through the in- 
crease of the amount of waste which must be broken 
down by this means. Efforts to supplant native labor in 
stoping on these narrow reefs have been tried before the 
war and since, by the use of small machine drills, light 
in construction, and drilling a hole about the same as 
that accomplished by hand labor, but so far these have 
not been entirely satisfactory—at least sufficiently so to 
supplant hand labor, where it can be procured, in low 
grade narrow reefs. 

“In conjunction with the use of machine drills un- 
derground, one might say that the white labor here is the 
greatest opponent to the most economical working or 
handling of more than two machine drills, under the di- 
rection of one skilled white man with the assistance of 
unskilled white or native helpers. As regards 
shoveling the rock broken in the stopes to the levels to 
be trammed away, efforts have and are being made to 
supplant hand labor by mechanical appliances here. Belt 
conveyors in the stopes have been tried, as at the ———, 
but so far have proved uneconomical. At many mines, 
as at the ———— and - - in long stopes, small gravity 
tram lines have been put in and are in use in order to 
reduce the number of shovelers necessary to-handle the 
rock broken. The tramming underground hither- 
to has been carried on by means of natives, as the mines 
have been laid out with that intention. The drives as 
they follow the sinuosities of the reefs are exceedingly 
tortuous, and consequently better adapted -to tramming 
by hand than by mechanical means. Plans have 
already been formulated in the equipment of new deep 
level mines to install mechanical haulage on certain main 
levels, but even in these cases it will not entirely do 
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away with hand tramming, as more or less of it will 
have to be done on intermediate levels. 

“From the time the rock is delivered to the ore bins 
at the bottom of the shaft until deposited on the dumps, 
it is practically handled automatically in all the mines, 
though improvements will undoubtedly be effected in 
some of the details, as, for instance, the emptying of the 
cyanide tanks by mechanical devices; experiments with 
this object are now in hand. 

“Trials of other inventions are being carried on, such 
as the electrical furnace for heating drills underground 
and the use of mechanical drill sharpeners, to avoid the 
conveying of the drills to the surface and thus save time 
and labor.” 

The Price of Coal and Iron Losses. 


A great deal of interesting matter is being made 
public through the German Governmental inquiry into 
the operation of cartels. The latest evidence has come 
out in connection with the Rhenish Westphalian Coal 
Syndicate. It is evident that the syndicate did not suf- 
ficiently reckon with the depression when fixing its 
prices. The result of this was that at the end of De- 
cember a petition for a rebate was sent up to the syndi- 
cate from 75 rolling. mills, with a yearly consumption 
of coal amounting to 2,000,000 tons. Having pointed out 
that the price of iron and steel stood from 25 to 50 per 
cent. lower than in the last two years, the petition pro- 
ceeded : 

“A small reduction of about 20-50 pfennigs per ton 
is, of course, quite insufficient; one of at least 1 mark 
per ton, rather, would be regarded as the minimum con- 
cession on your part that could be of advantage to us 
At the same time the export drawback granted by you 
since the beginning of the year would have to be main- 
tained, rebate notwithstanding. This drawback is ex- 
tremely small in comparison with the enormous sacrifices 
in price which we are obliged to make in our export busi- 
ness. For instance, as to rolled sheet iron works, which 
have exported at least 50 per cent. of their production 
during the past year in consequence of the weak demand 
in the home market, the drawback you allow on every ton 
of finished sheet iron exported amounts to about 1 mark, 
in addition to which a like export bounty is paid by the 
Pig Iron Syndicate, whereas the mill has then to add 
from 15 to 18 marks more in order to cover the bare 
costs of production, and thus makes a sacrifice which 
is enormous in proportion to your small contribution. 
Although these great losses are incurred by the owners 
and shareholders of the rolling mills primarily in the 
interests of their employees, you certainly profit by it. 

The export of the rolling mills and the fullest 
support of the same coincide with your own interest. 

The sacrifice for the export would be less op- 
pressive if home prices were very profitable. But, on 
the contrary, they are at present largely such as to bring 
loss, and it will be long before the home market can 
bear high prices. In order that you may see 
how well founded our complaint is, we beg to inclose a 
list of firms which have paid no dividend in the last 
years.” 

But the really interesting aspect of this question 
is that while the German iron and steel concerns were 
suffering so severely, the firms comprising the syndicate 
paid on the average higher dividends than in normal 
times. A very striking proof, if proof were needed, that 
in these later days, when the consumption of fuel is 
such a vital part of iron and steel production, all iron 
and steel works should possess their own coal and coke 
supply. 

The Training of Engineers. 

Lonpon,. April 9, 1903.—The vexed question of ap- 
prenticeship in engineering workshops, coupled with* the 
growing need for highly trained expert engineers in this 
country, is fast becoming acute. For a great many years 
we have been playing with the subject, but there can 
be little doubt that on a general review of the facts even 
the most enthusiastic Britisher will admit that both 
America and Germany excel in their arrangements for 
technical training. In this country apprenticeship is 
almost a dead letter. I mean apprenticeship in the real 
sense of the word, It is perfectly true that youngsters 
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are still indentured; it is true that some trade unions 
still insist as a credential upon apprenticeship; but what 
does it all amount to? Merely that the youngster has 
gone into the workshop and has picked up more by good 
luck than by good management a number of practical 
tricks of the trade. 

I have observed that technical education by the com- 
munity is almost a political question among workmen 
who take a shortsighted view of their own interests. 
They think that if they can keep their craft and mystery 
well under their own control by insisting upon the old 
fashioned apprenticeship system they are building a wall 
of defense around their industry. The State enters and 
offers a technical training in a number of trades, and 
young men enter. “ This,” says the old fashioned trade 
unionist, “is a direct attack upon my trade interests,” 
and forthwith influence is brought to bear upon local 
authorities to restrict technical education to the merest 
abstract principles. 

The subject has recently been discussed at the In- 
stitution of Naval Architects by Professor Dalby, who 
has recently been on a visit to America inquiring into the 
training of young engineers in your country at the in- 
stigation of A. F. Yarrow, the well-known shipbuilder of 
this country. After describing the exact position of tech- 
nical education in America from the Land act of 1862 and 
explaining the assistance offered by the Morrill act of 
1890, and specifying the technical colleges, he went on 
to describe in considerable detail the undergraduate 
courses of study at Harvard, Yale, Cornell, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and McGill College, 
Montreal, showing the subjects prescribed and their dis- 
tribution over the different years. He summed up by 
saying that what was understood by a technical education 
in the States was really four years of continuous hard 
work at a college equipped with engineering laboratories 
and workshops, and with all the educational apparatus 
for giving a scientific education. 

In the second part of his paper he discussed the re- 
lations existing in America between employers and col- 
lege trained men. It was generally recognized, he said, 
by employers in America that a man with technical train- 
ing made a better apprentice and developed into a better 
officer than a man with only an ordinary education. The 
present trend of opinion among employers concerning 
college graduates was well illustrated by the apprentice- 
ship rules in operation at the motive power department 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and at the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 

After describing in great detail the conditions and 
regulations of the apprenticeship system in both these 
works, the professor said that, generally speaking, the 
attitude of the American employer toward the college 
graduate was one of distinct encouragement and of ad- 
vantage to both. The American employer kept an “ open 
door” for the technically trained man, while in England 
the door was too often closed by rules regarding age and 
the like, and the would-be apprentice not having sufficient 
means to pay a premium in addition to the amount he 
had already paid for his education. In cases where col- 
lege graduates were taken on in England they were, as 
a rule, expected to go through the same course in the 
shops as a boy entering straight from school. The Ameri- 
cans were more yielding in this respect and did not in- 
sist upon the drudgery of the first few years. 


Half College, Half Workshop. 


The discussion that followed Professor Dalby’s 
paper was the most interesting and suggestive at the 
meeting. But valuable though the previous contribution 
to the discussion was, the practical proposals of A. F. 
Yarrow secured most attention. A. F. Yarrow set him- 
self to find the best means of obtaining a combination of 
scientific and practical knowledge. 

Some young men after leaving public schools went 
direct into the workshops, where they remained, say, five 
years, during which time it was often found—he found 
so in his own case—that they forgot much that was 
taught them at school, and, above all, seemed to lose 
the power to study. There was another alternative, to 
go to the university or technical college immediately 
after leaving school for, say, a three years’ course. 
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In that case a lad afterward entered the workshop and 
then often found, when it was too late, that he was not 
suitable to follow the profession of engineering. A third 
alternative ‘was the one that had been adopted in Scot- 
land to a limited extent and was substantially in accord 
with the method that for many years had been carried 
out by the Admiralty, of working in the shops in the 
summer and in the college during the winter. This plan, 
in the opinion of many leading authorities, offered the 
best combination. 

Later in the discussion Mr. Yarrow gave some account 
of the regulations he had arrived at in concert with 
friends, based on information derived from Professor 
Dalby and others in regard to the admission of pupils to 
his own works. In Class A, which was for men who had 
obtained high honors at some approved engineering 
school, wages of 20 shillings a week were paid, with an 
annual increase of 5 shillings per week. In Class B, for 
non-university men from 16 to 19 years of age, the wages 
were 10 shillings a week, with an annual increase of 5 
shillings a week; the lads had to pass an entrance ex- 
amination and served a four years’ term, every facility 
being given to attend evening classes. An alternative 
class, C, gave the opportunity of spending the summer 
in a workshop and the winter at college, though it, of 
course, depended on the possibility of a six or seven 
months’ course being arranged by the colleges. In no 
case was any premium required. 

This combination of technical and scientific education, 
affording as it does the best available solution of the 
problem, has not escaped the attention of Sir Arthur 
Riicker, the principal of the University of London, who 
has been prompt to write to the public press to make it 
clear that the University of London is not in any way 
opposed to the “ sandwich” system. 


The British Government and Engineering Standards. 


The British Government, by a new and welcome de- 
parture, has given an immense impetus to the work of the 
Ingineering Standards Committee by contributing £3000 
to the fund of the committee. This sum is granted for 
one year only and on the understanding that the Govern- 
ment is not pledged to continue it in later years. In an- 
nouncing this decision in a letter to the secretary of the 
committee the Board of Trade says, through its principal 
secretary : 

After the sum has been voted by Parliament for the purposes 
of the committee, the actual expenditure under the vote will 
have to be authorized by this Department on the recommenda- 
tion of a committee, which should be specially appointed for the 


purpose by the Institution of Civil Engineers, and should con- 
tain one cx officio representative of the Board of Trade. 


The Engineering Standards Committee has not been 
slow to close with the offer and the following gentlemen 
have been nominated to act upon the special committee : 
The president and the senior vice-president of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers; James Mansergh, Sir John Wolfe 
Barry, Sir William Preece, Sir Benjamin Baker and Sir 
Douglas Fox, past presidents of the institution; Archi- 
bald Denny, M. Inst. C. E., with a representative of the 
Soard of Trade. 

American Work in Uganda. 

According to letters which have just reached England 
the American Bridge Company have completed the erec- 
tion of the 27 viaducts on that line in exactly 51 weeks, 
and the enormous difficulties may be gathered from the 
fact that 23 out of the 27 viaducts had to be built on a 
curve. Altogether 6000 tons of steel were employed in 
the work, the greater part of which has been done by 
Indians and natives, only 25 white men having been em- 
ployed. The American Bridge company have disposed of 
their plant rather than convey it back to the United 
States. 

Machinery on the Rand. 


II. C. Brodie, a-partner in the firm of Findlay, Durham 
& Brodie of this city, has recently completed a tour 
through the South African colonies. He says that 
Johannesburg is rather stagnant just now, owing to the 
dearth of labor for the mines. Many English manufac- 
turers who have sent out representatives have been dis 
appointed at the small amount of business done. Mr. 
Brodie says that American influence and competition are 
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very serious obstacles to British trade. He says that a 
large number of the mining engineers on the Rand hail 
from the United States, and they naturally understand 
and prefer machinery from their native workshops. This 
is in many cases the sole reason why orders go to 
America. As an example of the extent to which Ameri- 
can machinery is used he mentions the new equipment 
of the Consolidated Main Reef mine, which with all 
accessories comes from the United States. 

That there is keen competition between the various 
countries for the machinery trade of the Rand is evi 
denced by the keenness to supply rock drills. The mak- 
ers of a certain British rock drill offer to equip any mine 
completely with the drill and to take over all drills of 
any other make which may already be installed, on the 
basis of one new drill for two old ones, any additions 
being made at a stipulated price. In addition, they offer 
to maintain all the drills in proper order at a fixed charge 
per drill per year. Other makers are, of course, not to be 
left behind in the race. The real point of the contest is 
that these British makers are endeavoring to recapture 
a trade which they have lost. American manufacturers 
will doubtless have something to say to it. 


March Exports to United States. 


The leading exports of metals from this country to 
the United States during the month of March were as 
follows: 
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The total exports of pig iron for the first quarter of 
the year from this country to America reached 149,631 
tons, out of a total exported pig iron of 299,086 tons. The 
monthly export of 79,897 tons compares with March of 
last year, 14,845 tons. It will thus be seen that there 
is still a large volume of shipments westward across the 
Atlantic, but of course it is for orders long since placed. 


A Business Purchase. 


Power, Power & Co. of 5 Philpot lane, London, E. C., 
have purchased the good will, business and works of 
Deane, Ransome & Co., Limited, of Plymouth Wharf, 
Cubitt Town, London, E. They will continue the manu- 
facture of girders, roof work and constructional iron and 
steel work generally as before. Deane, Ransome & Co., 
Limited, have long been associated with the engineering 
and allied trades, and there are doubtless a number of 
English readers of The Iron Age in America who in days 
gone by have had connection with this firm. S. G. H. 


ee 


The report of John Williams, secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Association, read at the convention in Columbus, 
Ohio, last week, showed that this organization has 
gained 2000 members in the Eastern district. The report 
of Theo. Shaffer, president, stated that there were only 
two strikes during the year—one at Canonsburg, Pa., 
which was quickly settled, and the other at Ashland, Ky., 
which is now in process of settlement. 


The general oflices of the Plano division of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company have been moved to the 
veneral office building of the company, at the corner of 
Monroe street and Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
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The Manufacturers and the Labor Question. 





The extent to which public sentiment has been aroused 
on the labor question is demonstrated by the proceedings 
of the National Association of Manufacturers at New 
Orleans last week. The discussion of this question over- 
shadowed all other matters brought before the conven- 
tion. Important topics which would ordinarily have 
attracted much attention and elicited animated discus- 
sion were given scant consideration because of the desire 
among those present to bring out some phase of the 
labor situation in which they felt particularly interested. 
The meeting might have been called a labor convention in 
view of the fact that so large a part of the time was de- 
voted to the consideration of labor and so little to other 
matters. In past years the association did much to direct 
the attention of its members to the cultivation of an ex- 
port trade. This year that once engrossing subject was 
almost wholly ignored. Practically the only action taken 
having any bearing on the export question was the adop- 
tion of a resolution urging the speedy adjustment of 
trade relations with Russia to terminate the war of re- 
prisals now adversely affecting American trade with that 
country. Obviously, the manufacturers of the United 
States must have become thoroughly impressed with 
the belief that the urgent necessity of the hour is to 
counteract the growing power of labor unions or there 
would have been no such overpowering demonstration on 
this subject. 

The discussion of the labor question in the convention 
developed a sharp difference of opinion among the mem- 
bers. The great majority of those present were undoubt- 
edly in favor of radical measures against unions, as 
shown by the demonstrations of approval of the position 
taken by President Parry and John Kirby, Jr. A little 
band of conservatives raised their voices in remonstrance 
against the wholesale denunciation of labor unions, plead- 
ing for moderation and urging that no action should be 
taken which would inflame labor against capital. The 
convention being composed of level headed business men, 
the views of the conservatives were not only given due 
consideration, but were reflected in the declaration of 
principles and resolutions on the labor question which 
were adopted. A platform was thus built upon which 
all were able to stand. A plan was also outlined for the 
formation of employers’ associations, to co-operate with 
a central body, by means of which it is hoped that labor 
disputes can be more successfully handled than in the 
past. Through such an organization it is expected that 
effective work can be done in adjusting labor troubles 
before they reach the point of a strike or lockout. But 
when strikes do occur, it is confidently expected that their 
effects can be minimized and the evils of the boycott and 
the sympathetic strike mitigated. 

An organization of this character has a great work 
cut out for it. Over and above any selfish consideration 
of the mere financial interests .of employers lie the im 
portant questions of the right of free labor in any 
occupation, the right of the American boy to learn a 
trade, the evil of restricting output and the suppression 
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of violence during strikes. It is a difficult task, and it 
will certainly not be accomplished without great sacrifices 
by those upon whom the burden of leadership may fall. 


—_ er 


The Conundrums of Radium. 

‘The general facts of the curious properties of radium 
are probably known to every one who keeps in touch with 
current technical literature. The more it is studied, how- 
ever, the more remarkable it becomes from every point 
of view, and the results of recent experiments with it 
are so startling and threaten to undermine so many of 
what have come to be regarded as the basic truths of 
physics that even those for whom radium has no immedi- 
ate or practical interest should be advised of its surpris- 
ing phenomena. At the moment pitch-blende is the storm 
center of scientific controversy and the focal point of 
scientific interest. In it may lie a new source of power 
which will revolutionize not only mechanics, but possibly 
physics and chemistry as well. 

Up to quite recently radium was regarded much as 
ealcium chloride had been in the days when lumihfous 
paint was a curiosity. It was known to possess the power 
of radiating light, but was supposed to possess this qual- 
ity by reason of the fact that it had absorbed light from 
the sun’s rays. The extremely interesting discovery of 
Sir William Crookes that the ions, or atomic emanations, 
from radium could be rendered visible changes the point 
of view from which this extraordinary mineral must be 
regarded. Professor Lippmann of the Sorbonne, whose 
standing in France is equivalent to that of Lord Kelvin 
or Lord Rayleigh in England, seems to have established 
the fact that radium has the power of continually generat- 
ing heat without drawing upon any external source of 
energy. If this be true, every one with the 
least or most superficial knowledge of physics will 
see at a glance that this phenomenon gives us 
a new science and compels a revision of our ac- 
cepted ideas on many subjects. As has frequently 
happened before, Crookes’ discovery of the heat generat- 
ing properties of radium, while it comes like a revelation, 
is merely the recognition of properties inherent in many 
kinds of matter. and previously suspected; if not accurate- 
ly described. The difference appears to be that radium 
possesses these properties in higher degree than any other 
substance at present known. Some of our readers, with 
a taste for excursions into the by-paths of scientific litera- 
ture, will perhaps recall the generalizations of Seguin in 
explanation of a phenomenon which had puzzled the 
physicists. It was noticed many years ago that a coin 
or a print, if shut up in a box in proximity to, though 
it may not be in contact with, a sheet of blank paper, was 
found in time to have impressed its own image upon the 
blank sheet by a process of photography chiefly, if not 
exclusively, operative in the absence of solar light. These 
pictures were at first regarded as profound mysteries, ex- 
plainable only by assuming that superhuman agencies 
had produced them. Seguin suggested the explanation 
that the bodies capable of producing this phenomenon did 
so by giving off a stream of impalpable particles project- 
ed from themselves with high velocity, and that these 
particles were capable of producing an impression upon 
what they bombarded. His hypothesis was received with 
hilarity by the physicists, to whom the idea of such a 
radiation of matter, even in infinite attenuation, going on 


forevér without any sensible loss of weight or bulk in 
For that mat- 
ter it is inconceivable still, but it is becoming evident 
that Seguin discovered the only explanation of a series 
of phenomena which find their highest known development 


the mass drawn upon, was inconceivable. 
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in the behavior of uranium and radium. The matter was 
practically forgoteen until 1896, when Becquerel, in the 
course of some interesting and important experiments 
with the salts of uranium, observed that they maintained 
a constant radiation, that the rays thus given off pos- 
sessed in common with the X-rays of Réntgen the aston- 
ishing power of passing through substances distinctly 
opaque to solar radiation, and that the rays thus trans- 
mitted through plates of metal, for example, were able 
to make a distinct impression upon a sensitive plate 
which would be acted upon by the actinic rays of solar 
light. If a small mass of uranium was inclosed in a 
light tight box with a photographic plate, and an opaque 
object was interposed between them, the form of that 
object was distinctly reproduced upon the plate as in the 
shadow pictures of the Riéntgen skiagraphs. The novel 
feature of the radiation from a crystal of any of the 
uranium salts was that apparently no exciting cause was 
needed to produce or maintain it. In the case of the 
R6éntgen rays the application of external energy is neces- 
sary to excite the vacuum tube and produce the X-radia- 
tion. Uranium, however, has this energy within itself. 
Its radiation appears to go on continuously and is ap- 
parently unaffected by any treatment to which the crystal 
is subjected, such as heating, electrification or solution 
in acid. If this be true, and all observations thus far 
made warrant the belief that it is, the axiom of physics 
that all energy is but the mechanical equivalent of energy 
previously exerted to produce it, and that all work is but 
zw credit to balance a debit previously recorded, would 
seem to need revision. The later experiments of Bec- 
querel, and: of M. and Mme. Curie, with uranium and 
the last addition to the group of elements found in associa- 
tion with it, radium, give us phenomena which in. their 
relation to other phenomena so universal as to warrant 
the formulation of laws which have thus far not only 
passed unchallenged, but have satisfactorily accounted 
for pretty much everything dynamical, may very well 
pass to classification as miraculous. The fact that they 
are not miracles, but are manifested in obedience to a 
well established natural law of invariable operation, has 
caused the physicists to look at one another and ask if it 
can be true that modern science has builded upon a 
cornerstone which has crumbled under it. 

The assumption that the Becquerel rays, which have 
been recognized as originating in certain new elements 
of which radium is the most active of those thus far 
known, are not streams of material particles forever flow- 
ing from their source without diminution or change, but 
mere vibrations of ether, like the Hertzian rays employed 
in wireless telegraphy, would have saved a great deal of 
trouble, but unfortunately this was rendered untenable 
by the discovery that if such a stream of radiant energy 
was allowed to fall upon an electrified body it would 
discharge it precisely as a jet of tangible water would do. 
And now Crookes has made these rays visible, and Pro- 
fessor Lippmann has established the fact to the satis- 
faction of the French Academie des Sciences that radium 
is capable of producing sensible heat ad infinitum, with- 
out consuming itself or anything else so far as can be 
determined. 

Whether these discoveries have any economic value 
or not is of less immediate concern than the effect they 
will have on science. A century ago they would have 
been regarded as establishing the hypothesis of phlogiston 
as a property of certain kinds of matter, and we should 
be compelled to regard radium as the most highly phlogis- 
ticated of known substances. Probably we can do better, 
however, than to go back to that particular starting point 
for a new departure. Meanwhile two questions of great 
interest will probably occupy the physicists for some 
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time to come. One is, what property of matter permits 
any form of it to maintain a practically eternal energy 
in expelling a stream of fragments of its own mass? The 
other is, what is the form of matter thus projected? It 
has been assumed with some show of plausibility, as the 
result of calculations from the imperfect data now avail- 
able, that the radiation of radium would in about ten 
thousand millions of years reduce the mass about 1 grain 
in weight for each square inch of surface. Obviously it 
cannot be projecting the atoms of the Dalton hypothesis. 
These units of the molecular groupings, however small, 
would exhaust it at a much more rapid rate than that 
assumed in the case of radium. ‘The form of matter ex- 
pelled must be infinite subdivisions of the mathematical 
unit called the atom; perhaps the primordial matter of 
the alchemists. The narrow door thus placed invitingly 
ajar may lead to truths of which the students of the 
middle ages had a clearer perception than those of modern 
times, who know more and dream less, and whose imagi- 
nations are hampered by the desire to prove all things. 
It may be we shall be no happier and no better off when 
we know why radium behaves in a fashion so extraordi- 
nary; but the world is full of wise men who cannot rest 
until they do know, and it may very well happen to them, 
as it has to others, that in searching for the end of the 
rainbow they will find a great many things they were 
not specially looking for which are of immediate and im- 
measurable utility. That we could not usefully employ 
radium if we had it in masses is probably due to reasons 
which have discouraged the search for the univefsal sol- 
vent—we have nothing to keep it in. 
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The Force That Governs Immigration. 

The unprecedented prosperity which is still the prom- 
inent feature of American industrial life continues to at- 
Eu- 
ropean countries, and naturally, as the demand is for 


tract an increasing vuimber of immigrants from 
laborers, the lower classes of foreign population are be- 
ing drawn upon, which fact is being lamented by Gov- 
ernment officials and deplored by the average man who 
fails to take a broad view of the situation. It is of course 
desirable that the population of the United States should 
not be further diluted by men of low vitality, of small 
intelligence and of immoral tendencies; but 
there is a demand for 


of water” 


so long as 
“the hewers of wood and drawers 
we must expect those who are willing to ac- 
cept such cccupation to be drawn to us. 

Yet it is to the naturalization laws rather than to 
those governing immigration that we must look for pro- 
tection. We are not obliged to make citizens of the raw 
material which industrial demands are assembling; we 
can control, if we will, to a large extent, what we may 
term the manufactured human product. 

There is some weight in the contention that we at- 
tract so-called pauper labor from abroad as a result of 
refusing their material products while at home and thus 
to enable them to stay where they are and improve them- 
selves to a point where they would be desirable importa- 
Economic forces are compelling the cheapest kind 
of manual labor to seek our shores, and it is only when 
the demand falls off that this current will subside. 

It is interesting to note that during the first three 
months of the present calendar year 126,550 immigrants 
arrived at the port of New York, as compared with 104.- 
937 during the corresponding time in 1902, which was 
the high record number at that time. At the rate of the 
present movement our importations for the year would 
exceed 500,000 at New York alone and at all ports would 
probably exceed the record of 1882, when 788,992 foreign- 


tions. 
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ers arrived in the United States. Of the human arrivals 
for the first quarter of the year considerably more than 
half were Italians, the next largest number hailing from 
Poland. 

During the first ten days of April over 38,000 aliens, 
a record breaking number, landed at Ellis Island, and of 
this number a large portion is said to have remained in 
New York, but a greater proportion than usual were des- 
tined for the West and Northwest. It is noted that the 
quality of the April contingent is said to have shown im- 
provement over the previous arrivals of the year, being 
of higher average education, but this fact seems to reflect 
the demand which has recently been stimulated in the 
farming sections of the Northwest for settlers and home 
seekers. 

The important point to note is that in large measure 
economic forces govern the quality of our alien popula- 


tion. 
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Future Imports of Pig Iron. 


From now on writers on economic subjects will prob- 
ably express surprise again and again that the imports of 
pig iron do not drop off as suddenly as they might have 
been led to expect, and much curious comment is likely 
to follow. As a matter of fact, import statistics measure 
business often done long ago and really possess only a 
historical value. In considering the question of the 
imports of pig iron it is necessary to differentiate. Our 
purchases of pig iron abroad include foundry iron, Besse- 
mer and low phosphorus pig and spiegeleisen, each of 
which is affected by its own set of conditions. On the 
whole, the purchases of foundry iron since the beginning 
of the current year have been light. A large part of the 
tonnage was bought for quick delivery, and probably little 
additional iron of this character will come forward on 
that account. Importers may be tempted, too, to resell 
abroad. 

The quantity of low phosphorus pig purchased for 
consumption in this country has probably been more con- 
siderable, in larger individual blocks and for more ex- 
tended delivery. Therefore the import movement in this 
branch seems likely to continue larger. 

Finally, there have been some large sales of foreign 
spiegeleisen, which will be needed by the steel makers, 
since our own output in this branch of manufacture will 
probably not expand much during the next few months. 

It is, of course, impossible to arrive at any figures 
which may measure the relative quantities of these three 
groups of pig iron imports, or, even less, to state what 
tonnage is contracted for for future delivery, but it is 
probably safe to state that comparatively little foundry 
iron is now booked for shipment to this country. In 
other words, we may expect to witness quite a sharp de- 
cline in the tonnage imported, and then a continuance 
on a moderate scale of arrivals of foreign pig, which 
will represent almost exclusively low phosphorus pig 


and spiegeleisen. 
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The sliding scale has become, justly, a favorite method 
for the settlement of wages in the American iron and 
steel trades, but one of its most serious problems has 
been to arrive at a fair minimum, which shall not put 
the manufacturers at a very serious disadvantage in times 
of depression. The past has proven that the markets 
do not halt in their downward tendency when minimum 
sliding scale prices are reached, but that at times they 
descend to figures little dreamt of when the agreements 
were made. It is in times like the present that such,a 
contingency is only too often overlooked, so that it may 
be well to sound a warning. 
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Changes in the Canadian Tariff. 


Toronto, April 17, 1903.—The tariff resolutions intro- 
duced by the Finance Minister in his budget speech yes- 
terday add the following sections to the Customs Duties 
Act of 1897: 


The Governor in Council may, by order in Council, direct 
that a duty of $7 per ton shal! be imposed in Schedule A on all 
iron and steel railway bars, or rails in any form for railways, 
imported into Canada, and from and after the publication of 
such order in the Canada Gazette, such duties shall be levied, 
collected and paid on all such rails, and thereafter item 238 in 
Schedule A and item 585 in Schedule B shall be repealed. Pro- 
vided, however, that such order shall not be passed until the 
Governor in Council is satisfied that steel rails of the best qual- 
ity, suitable for the use of Canadian railways, are being manu- 
factured in Canada, from steel made in Canada, in sufficient 
quantity to meet the ordinary requiremetns of the market. 

Articles which are the growth, produce or manufacture of 
any foreign country, which treats imports from Canada less 
favorably than those from other countries, may be subject to a 
surtax over and above the duties of Schedule A, such surtax in 
every case to be one-third of the duty as fixed by such Schedule 
A. Such surtax shall apply to any article the chief value of 
which was produced in such foreign country, although it may 
have been improved or advanced in value by the labor of another 
country, notwithstanding the provisions of the British prefer- 
ential tariff and regulations thereunder. Any question arising 
as to any foreign country or goods coming under the operation 
of this section shall be decided by the Minister of Customs, 
whose decision shall be final. The Minister of Customs, with 
the approval of the Governor in Council, may make regulations 
for carrying out the purposes of this section. Such surtax gha!! 
not apply to any goods actually purchased on or before April 16, 
1903, by any corporation, firm or persons in Canada, for imme- 
diate transportation to Canada. 

That the period of exemption from duty of machinery of 
every kind, and structural iron and steel for use in the con- 
struction and equipment of factories for the manufacture of 
sugar from beet root, be extended to June 30, 1904. 

That item 409, in Schedule A, respecting duty on ships and 
other vessels built in foreign countries, and applying for Cana- 
dian register, be repealed. 

That machipery and appliances of a kind not made in Can- 
ada, for exclusive use in alluvial gold mining, be added to the 
free list until June 30, 1904. 


Steel Rails. 
Mr. Fielding stated his reason for providing condition- 
ally for a duty on steel rails as follows: 


For the past year the manufacture of rails has been carried 
on to some extent in connection with the great enterprises at 
Sault Ste. Marie. The Government, recognizing that industry 
as one deserving of encouragement, gave the company a large 
order for rails, which the company was only able in part to fill. 
We have not been unwilling to view with favor a proposal to ex- 
tend to this manufactory the same degree of tariff encourage- 
ment which is enjoyed by most of our industries. But we have 
hesitated to do this in this case for two reasons: first, because 
we were not satisfied that the mill at Sault Ste. Marie was in a 
position to supply the quantity of rails required by the Canadian 
market, and we were not quite satisfied that it was able to make 
rails which would be up to the standard of quality required by 
the Canadian railways, and it therefore seemed to us that the 
imposition of a duty under these conditions would not serve its 
purpose. We have decided that while we would be justified in 
imposing the duty now, we may reasonably: ask the House to 
agree to a duty to take effect when there are rail mills either at 
Sault Ste. Marie or elsewhere in a position to turn out rails of 
proper quality and in reasonable quantity. We therefore ask 
that power be given to the Governor in Council to impose a duty 
of $7 per ton on steel rails, provided, however, that such order 
shall not be passed until the Government is satisfied that there 
are rail mills in Canada making the best quality of rails in a 
sufficient quantity to meet the reasonable demands of the mar- 
ket. ‘This duty when imposed will, of course, be subject to the 
British preference as usual. 


Hence when the duty is brought into force it will be 
$7 as against the United States; one-third less, leaving 
the rate $4.66 2-3 per ton, as against Great Britain; one- 
third more, making the rate $9.33 1-3 per ton, as against 
Germany. 





Retaliation Against Germany. 


The second of Mr. Fielding’s resolutions, given above, 
is aimed at Germany, for that is the only country which 
treats imports from Canada less favorably than it does 
imports from other countries. Since 1897 Germany has 
denied Canadian grain the benefit of the favored nation 
clause of its tariff, the result being that the sale of Can- 
ada’s wheat and other cereals in the German market has 
been prevented from increasing. The German Govern- 
ment took the ground that Canada had forfeited the 
privilege of favored nation treatment by granting to 
Great Britain a preference it refused to Germany. To 
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the contention that such preference was purely a domestic 
affair, kept within the limits of the British Empire, Ger- 
many paid no attention. The German sense of grievance 
was aggravated when at Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s instance, 
and solely for the purpose of releasing Canada, the Brit- 
ish Government denounced its commercial treaty with 
Germany. It afterwards negotiated a provisional treaty 
with Germany, wherein the advantages of the former 
convention were continued to Britain but withheld from 
Canada. 

Though for nearly six years Germany has thus prac- 
tically excluded Canadian farm products, Germany has 
enjoyed the benefits of the Canadian general tariff. More 
than that, it has been admitted to the privileges of the 
preferential tariff to a considerable degree. That came 
about in this way: All goods coming from the United 
Kingdom were entitled to the preferential reduction of 
33 1-3 per cent. from the regular tariff rates if 25 per cent. 
of the value of such goods was conferred by British labor, 
no matter whence the remaining 75 per cent. of their 
value was derived. 

Germany, more than any other country, was the for- 
eign source of the non-British part of articles merely 
finished in the United Kingdom and exported hither. So 
Germany got the benefit very largely of the preference. 
Indeed, the German article very often underwent but 
nominal change in the British workshop before being en- 
tered here at the preferential duty. This is to be changed 
by the surtax of 33 1-3 per cent. of the regular duty which 
is now to be imposed on German goods, and which is to be 
applied without regard to any processes the German 
article may have passed through in Great Britain. 

Henceforth instead of a discount of one-third the 
regular duty the German product finished in the United 
Kingdom will be subject to a premium of one-third of the 
regular duty, the same as if it were wholly made in 
Germany. Last fiscal year Germany directly sold goods 
in Canada to the value of $8,021,405, and bought Canadian 
goods valued at $2,141,552. In the last six years Ger- 
many’s direct exports to this country amounted to an 
aggregate value of $41,807,200, and its imports from Can- 
ada in the same period came to $9,717,435. It would 
seem probable that the discrimination against German 
goods now decided on would transfer the demand hitherto 
served by that country to the United States. 

Canadian retaliation was further provoked by the 
following clause of the new German tariff: 


Dutiable goods proceeding from States that treat German 
ships or products less favorably than those of other nations 
may without prejudice to the tariff duties be burdened with a 
surtax ranging up to 100 per cent. of the tariff duty imposed 
on such goods, or even with a surtax equivalent to the total 
value of the goods themselves. Goods free of duty in virtue of 
the tariff may under the same conditions be taxed with a duty 
not exceeding 50 per cent. ad valorem. 


No General Revision. 


Mr. Fielding adverted to the agitation for a general 
revision of the tariff, and expressed the belief of the 
Government that the circumstances of the country did 
not call for such horizontal change. The manufacturers 
who petitioned for increased protection did not them- 
selves, he said, base their arguments on present condi- 
tions, but pleaded the possibility of depression. Besides 
the continuance of prosperity under the present tariff, he 
gave two other reasons for refraining from a sweeping 
revision just now. First, the question of mutual prefer- 
ences between Britain and Canada is pending. It was 
not fully disposed of at the Colonial conference in 
London. A reasonable time ought, Mr. Fielding said, to 
be allowed for the British Government to consider 
whether it will exempt Canada wholly or partly from 
the grain and flour duties, or otherwise make some con- 
cession equivalent to the Canadian preference in favor of 
Britain. That such concession will be forthcoming is not, 
however, to be confidently inferred from Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s frank description of the Canadian preference as of 
no benefit to the United Kingdom. If the British do 
nothing, Mr. Fielding hints that the Canadian preference 
in favor of Britain may after due delay be withdrawn. 

The other matter which ought to be closed up before 
a reconstruction of the Canadian tariff should be under- 
taken is the completion of the labors of the Joint High 
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Commission. Mr. Fielding read the letter of Senator 
Fairbanks proposing a resumption of the sittings of that 
body, and read also Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s reply, asking 
that the matter be postponed till the summer. On this 
subject the Finance Minister said: 

While not disposed to clamor for reciprocity, and while Can- 
ada would assume a dignified and proper attitude, and while we 
could not again approach our American friends with a request 
for reciprocity, yet if the United States in the light of recent 
events were disposed to take a more liberal view of the ques- 
tion of trade relations between the two countries and manifested 
a desire to have the High Commission reconvene, Mr. Fielding 
intimated that the Canadian Government would meet them in a 
fair and generous spirit in any reasonable efforts to bring about 
a readjustment honorable to both and advantageous to Canada. 


Apart altogether, however, from present prosperity 
and the pending state of negotiations for reciprocity with 
Britain and with the United States, Mr. Fielding ex- 
pressed himself as indisposed to grant any tariff changes 
on the side of extreme protection. This speech is not 
encouraging to the Manufacturers’ Association. 

Cs Ba id 
or 


The Chicago [letal Trades Association. 


A general meeting of the Chicago Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation was held on Friday evening, April 17, at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago. The association listened 
to a report of the special committee appointed at its pre- 
vious meeting to prepare a reply to the demands of the 
International Association of Machinists, the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and the Chicago Metal 
Workers’ Council No. 1. The statement of the machinists’ 
position has already been published, and the proposed 
agreements of the blacksmiths and metal workers are 
appended. 

A conference committee was appointed by the Metal 
Trades Association to take up the propositions of the 
various unions with similar conference committees ap- 
pointed by the unions. Should a settlement fail to be 
reached by this means it is proposed to submit any 
differences to arbitration. 

Preceding the business meeting a banquet was held 
and an address upon “ Organization” delivered by Fred- 
erick W. Job, Secretary of the Employers’ Association. 


Agreement. 
To WuoM IT May CoNcERN: 

Agreement entered into between the International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, party of the first part, and ............-. 
eigtare aa Wale aaa party of the second part, this .......... day of 
6 DRE A O . 19038. ‘ 

WHEREAS: This agreement is entered into by the parties 
hereinbefore mentioned for the purpose of cementing that 
friendship and harmonious relation that should exist in all well 
regulated industrial establishments; and 

WHEREAS: ‘The party of the first part does hereby agree to 
carry out the provisions of this agreement faithfully and hon- 
estly, and we agree to perform honorable service for the re- 
muneration hereinafter mentioned; and 

WHERFAS: The party of the second part agrees to faithfully 
comply with all the conditions hereinafter named—to wit: 

ARTICLE 1. We agree to employ none but’ International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths or their members. 

ARTICLE 2. The standard working time shall be nine (9) 
hours per day. 

ARTICLE 3. Helpers wil! not be advanced to the detriment of 
blacksmiths. Should a helper be advanced to fire he shall imme- 
diately receive 15 per cent. increase in wages and he shall re- 
ceive i5 per cent. increase every six (6) months thereafter until 
he receives the wages of a competent blacksmith. 

ARTICLE 4. All time over the regular nine-hour day shall be 
paid at the rate of time and one-half, until twelve (12) p.m., 
after which double time shall be paid. Double time shall also 
be paid for Sunday and a!! legal holidays, such as New Year’s, 
Washington's Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 

ARTICLE 5. One (1) apprentice will be employed at each 
principal shop, irrespective of the number of blacksmiths em- 
ployed, and one additional apprentice may be employed to every 
five (5) blacksmiths. This rule is not to affect apprentices in 
service. Any apprentice shall serve four (4) years. He shall 
in no case leave the service of the company without just and 
sufficient cause, and shall receive twelve (12) cents per hour 
for the first six (6) months, with an increase of twenty-five 
(25) cents per day for every six (6) months thereafter until he 
shall have served the required four years. At the expiration of 
his time he will be rated as a competent blacksmith in his local- 
ity, and a service letter shall also be given him at the expiration 
of his four (4) years’ apprenticeship. 

AnTICLE 6. Blacksmiths or apprentices shall not be dis- 
charged or suspended without just and sufficient cause. If dis- 
charged clearance must be given showing actual cause of dis- 
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charge. If after proper investigation it shall be found that a 
blacksmith has been unjustly discharged or suspended, he will be 
reinstated. The investigation to take place within five days 
after the discharge or suspension. The shop committee shall 
have power to act and treat with the officials in regard to said 
case. 

ARTICLE 7. The company will not in any way discriminate 
against any blacksmiths or apprentices who from time to time 
represent the organization of blacksmiths and apprentices on 
committees, duly authorized to interview the management. 

ARTICLE 8. Hammersmiths shall receive no less than forty 
(40) cents per hour. Blacksmiths, Bradley hammer men, spring 
makers, bulldozers and bolt headers shall receive no less than 
thirty (30) cents per hour. On and after May 1, 1903, all the 
above mentioned shal! receive an increase of 10 per cent. in 
wages. . 

ARTICLE 9. On and after May 1, 1903, any blacksmith re- 
ceiving employment shall receive the rate of wages previously 
paid on the fire that he is about to be employed on, with an 
additional ten (10) per cent. increase in wages. 

ARTICLE 10. A blacksmith shall be considered a competent 
man in his class and be able to take a piece of work pertaining 
to his class, with the drawings or blue prints and prosecute the 
work to a successful completion within a reasonablé time. 

ARTICLE 11. On and after May 1, all blacksmiths now em- 
ployed shall receive an increase of ten (10) per cent. in wages 
over the rate of wages received by them at the time of making 
this agreement, and no blacksmith shall work longer than six 
(6) days without being informed of the rate of wages he is to 
receive. 

ARTICLE 12. In case either the party of the first part or the 
party of the second part wish to change the above agreement, a 
notice of thirty (30) days is to be given of the proposed 
changes. 

ARTICLE 13. In case that parties hereto are unable to settle 
matters of difference arising under this agreement, the matters 
of difference shall be submitted to a board of arbitration. 

ARTICLE 14. The foregoing articles are accepted as signed 
below end shall be in effect May 1, 1908. 

( Signed.) 


Articles of Agreement. 


Agreement entered into by and between 
the party of the first part, and the Chicago Metal Workers’ 
Council No, 1, the party of the second part, to go into effect the 
oe arlene vl day of ............, A. D. 1903, and to remain 
eh Cee DOPCS WEE ERO acc viacscveses day of 
A. D. 1904. 

ARTICLE 1. The party of the first part hereby agrees that 
nine (9) hours shall constitute a day’s work, with a 10 per cent. 
increase on wages now being paid. 

ARTICLE 2. That time and one-half shall be paid for overtime 
and double time shall be paid after 12 o’clock midnight, also for 
Sundays and the following legal holidays: New Year’s Day, Dec- 
oration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day; 
and under no circumstances will a member of the United Metal 
Workers’ International Union be allowed to work on Labor Day. 

ARTICLE 3. The parties of the first part agree to employ none 
but members of the union or those who shall signify their will- 
ingness to join within six (6) days after such employment. 

ARTICLE 4. Any disputes arising between the parties of this 
agreement shall be settled by arbitration in the following man- 
ner: By the party of the first part selecting one person as a 
member of an arbitration committee, and the party of the second 
part will select the second member of said committee, and the 
two so selected shall agree upon the third, which will form an 
arbitration committee of three. The decision of this committee 
shall be final and binding on both parties to this agreement, but 
it is agreed to and understood by both parties to this agreement 
that during the time that the aforesaid arbitration committee 
may have any matter under consideration no strike or lockout 
shall be declared by either party to this agreement. The deci- 
sion of said arbitration committee shall take effect and be in 
force from the date said committee went into session. 

ARTICLE 5. It is further understood and agreed by and be- 
tween the parties hereto that the scale of prices hereby adopted 
and agreed to shall remain in full force during the time of this 
agreement, and if either party to this agreement shall desire a 
change at the end of such period notice shall be served upon the 
opposite party at least thirty (380) days prior to the expiration 
of this agreement. 

Dated this 
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The Tallapoosa Furnace.—The litigation of Chester 
R. Baird and Harold L. Cheney of Philadelphia vs. 
Stephen N. Noble, which has been pending in the United 
States Court, at Atlanta, Ga., was settled on the 9th 
inst. Jointly they bought the Tallapoosa Blast Furnace, 
at Tallapoosa, Ga., for $7500 in May, 1902. There was a 
dispute among the partners and litigation followed. 
After the plaintiffs had presented their case the litiga- 
tion was settled by Noble paying Baird and Cheney $30,- 
000 for a one-half interest. 


——— ..- 


J. S. Randles, chairman of the Moss Bay Hematite 
Steel Company, has been elected president of the British 
Iron Trade Association. 
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MANUFACTURING. 





Iron and Steel. 


The Parkersburg Iron & Steel Company, Parkersburg, W. 
Va., manufacturers of iron and steel sheets, are contemplating 
making some extensive improvements and additions to their 
plant. These wiil include the building of: eight puddling fur- 
naces, two charcoal furnaces and three knobbling furnaces, as 
well as a 3000-pound steam hammer. While these additions 
will no doubt be made, they have not as yet been definitely de- 
cided upon, but will be in a very short time. The company pro- 
pose to make iron sheets from hammered iron blooms. They 
have two bar mills and six hot mills in full operation, and re- 
cently started up their stamping plant, which was completed a 
short time ago. In this new department they manufacture 
patent nested stove pipe, dripping and bread pans, stove pipe 
elbows, metal lath, box band, &c. 

The stockholders of the Juniata Steel & Iron Company, 
Greencastle, Ind., have given an option on the tin plate plant 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., capitalists, good until September 1, for $300,- 
000 cash. 


The American Tin Plate Company have recently added 12 
additional tin mills to the National works, at Monessen, Pa., 
making a total of 20 hot mills at that plant, all of which are 
in full operation. 


The Eagle works of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, at 
Ironton, Ohio, have closed down until about July 1 for the 
purpose of making some extensive improvements and repairs. 

The Clairton Steel Company of Pittsburgh expect to blow in 
the first of their three blast furraces at Clairton, Pa., during 
this month. A second stack will be ready by June and the 
third stack in July or August. These three furnaces are each 
20 x 85 feet and will have a combined daily capacity of about 
1200 tons. At present ten furnaces are being operated in the 
open hearth department, and some excellent records for output 
are being made. In one day recently the blooming mill turned 
out 944 tons of billets, 4 inches and larger. 


Some excellent records for production are being made at the 
Laughlin works of the American Tin Plate Company, at Martin’s 
Ferry, Ohio. This plant contains 23 hot mills, being the third 
largest plant owned by the American Tin Plate Company. 

The Wheeling Stee! & Iron Company are installing a con- 
tinuous mill at their Belmont works, in Wheeling, W. Va. This 
mill will have a number of new and important labor saving 
devices. 

The new blast furnace which the Carnegie Steel Company 
will erect at New Castle will be known as the Mrs. McKinley. 
The company have a iarge furnace nearby known as the Mc- 
Kinley. 

The Damascus Nickel Steel Company of Pittsburgh, operat- 
ing a crucible steel plant at Carnegie, Pa., have decided to in- 
stall two small acid open hearth furnaces, together with three 
stands of 16-inch rolls and one stand of 10-inch rolls. Con- 
tracts for these mills have been placed with the Wheeling Mold 
& Foundry Company of Wheeling, W. Va. The plant of the 
Damascus Nickel Steel Company is running full time, the 
product being Damascus and nickel tool steels. 


The West Jersey Tube Works, Bridgeton, N. J., manufactur- 
ers of wrought iron pipe, will start up their puddling mills May 
4. It has been a long time since these mills have been in opera- 
tion, and the company have spent a large amount of money in 
improvements. 


The Carpenter Steel Company of Reading, Pa., have begun 
work on the contract for 4000 7, 8 10 and 12 inch projectiles 
awarded the firm by the United States Navy Department. The 
company have placed a bid for shells for the army. 


Improvements at the Eleanor Iron Works, in Hollidaysburg, 
Pa., which had been postponed pending the settlement of a 
dispute between the iron company and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, have been resumed. The dispute concerned a 
property line, and the resumption of work is taken to indicate 
a final settlement in favor of the iron company. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., are 
manufacturing a large quantity of ordnance for the Mexican 
Government. Senior Commander G. Miranda inspected the 
work last week. The steel company this week paid out $108,000 
in semimonthly wages, the largest amount in the company’s 
history. 

Regarding the reports that the Eastern Steel Company of 
Pottsville, Pa., are to absorb the Tidewater Steel Company of 
Chester and other companies, the Eastern Steel Company advise 
us that they know nothing about it. 


The Bon Air Coal & Iron Company, Nashville, Tenn., have 
entered into a contract with the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway for the construction of a railroad from Ravens- 
croft, Tenn., where they have now in operation their first shaft 
mine, to Eastland, 7 miles farther east. At this last named 
point the company are opening a drift mine and have begun 
the construction of 200 coke ovens for the manufacture of fur- 
nace and foundry coke. They are also doing a good deal of 
other develonment work, and by the end of the present year 
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expect to largely increase their output of pig iron, coal and 
coke. 


The John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., have 
increased the wages of their employees from 8 to 10 per cent. 


It is said that the sheet mills of the United States Steel 
Corporation at Sharon, Pa., will in the future turn out black 
plate for use in the various plate mills of the American Tin 
Plate Company. Necessary changes in the equipment of the 
plant are now being made. 


Joseph Riddall of Sharon, Pa.: William Wallace of Warren, 
Ohio, and M. E. Coombs of the American Steel Hoop Company 
have been appointed to appraise the plant of the Continental 
Iron Company, at Wheatland, Pa., which is to be offered for 
sale within a short time. 


The new open hearth steel plant of the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Company, Sharon, Pa., has been completed and put in opera- 
tion. The works contain four 30-ton furnaces and will have 
a daily output of about 250 tons. The rolling department con- 
tains a blooming mill and combination billet and sheet bar mill. 
Of the output about 125 tons per day will be used in the manu- 
facture of cotton ties, steel hoops and bands, while the balance 
will be sold in the open market. 


General Machinery. 


The Billings & Spencer Company of Hartford, Conn., are 
filling a contract for Sir Charles Ross of Scotland for all the 
forged parts for the new military rifle which he is manufactur- 
ing for the Canadian Government, who will equip the Canadian 
troops with that arm. The order comprises the parts for 15,000 
rifles. They are shipped to Sir Charles Ross’ factory at Quebec. 
The Billings & Spencer Company have just finished the order 
for the United States Government of 43 drop hammers for the 
Rock Island arsenal. In these machines are 890,400 pounds of 
metal. 


The Stirling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Company of Hartford. 
Conn., are very busy, some orders now on their books being 
dust collecting systems for polishing and buffing rooms for the 
Rathbone Stove Works of Albany, N. Y.: Miller’s Falls Company 
of Miller’s Falls, Mass.; Western Electric Company of New 
York; Underwood Typewriter Company of Hartford, Conn., 
and International Silver Company for factory H, at Meriden, 
Conn. ; factory C, at Bridgeport, Conn., and factory J, at Water- 
bury, Conn.; tumbling barrel dust collecting systems for the 
foundries of P. & F. Corbin of New Britain, Conn.; Berwick 
Malleable Company of Berwick. Pa., and Kelly & Jones Com- 
pany of Greensburg, Pa.; shaving and sawdust exhaust and 
furnace feeding systems for the Lord & Burnham Company of 
Irvington, N. Y.; Western Electric Company of New York; the 
Sitterding, Carneal, Davis Company of Richmond, Va.; Ord- 
nance Department United States Army, Frankfort, Ky., arsenal ; 
Holland, Graves, Maubert & George, Buffalo, N. Y., and Fore 
River Ship & Engine Company, Quincy, Mass., and dust collect- 
ing systems for rag cutting and dusting machines for the Mit- 
tineague, Mass., Paper Company; Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass., 
and B. D. Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


The Keystone Driller Company. whose plant at Beaver Falls, 
Pa., was recently destroyed by fire, have decided to rebuild the 
works at that place, having received a bonus of $35,000 from 
the Board of Trade. The new plant will have a much larger 
capacity than the old one. The company are manufacturers 
of drillers of all kinds. 


The Pratt & Whitney Company of Hartford, Conn., are oc- 
cupying the two additions recently built by them. That for 
the machine department is wholly occupied, while the addition 
for the small tool department is running nearly full. Business 
at these shops is very heavy. 


The Sigourney Tool Company of Hartford, Conn., are build- 
ing a large addition to their plant, which will be ready for 
occupancy in a short time. The new building is 45 x 200 feet 
and, with a well lighted basement, is four stories in hight. The 
company are to add two new lines to their product, but are not 
yet ready to announce what the new lines will be. At the 
present time the company manufacture sensitive drills and 
special machinery. 


The daily press reports greatly exaggerate the damage done 
by fire April 15 to the works of Pawling & Harnischfeger, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. But one of the seven buildings was burned, and 
the fire will cause only a few days’ delay, as they are readjust- 
ing their plant to take care of the work. 

The Vaughn Machine Company are making some extensive 
additions to their plant in South Peabody, Mass. A brick and 
frame building, 44 x 117 feet, is being erected; a steel black- 
smith shop, 35 x 50 feet, is to be built, and the construction of 
a brick erecting shop, 50 x 200 feet, is contemplated. These 
extensions wiil be equipped with modern tools, and when com- 
pleted will materially increase their facilities for turning out 
work. 


The Soco & Petler Machine Shops, Biddeford, Maine, manu- 
facturers of cotton machinery, are about to begin the construc- 
tion of a large machine shop. 


Application for a charter for the E. G. Smyser’s Sons Com- 
pany of York, Pa., will be made May 11. The incorporators 
are George P. Smyser and Henry M. Smyser of York, and James 
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A. Smyser of Baltimore, Md. 
chinery. 

R. C. Greer of New York has purchased the J. M. 
Machine Works, on Willow street, at Lebanon, Pa. 


The Cornwall Railroad Company will build at West Lebanon, 
Pa., a shop, 63 x 140 feet, forthe erection of locomotives. The 
railroad is controlled by the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Com- 
pany. 


The company manufacture ma- 


Reber 


The American Seeding Machine Company, Springfield, Ohio. 
advise us that they will not decide upon the enlargement to 
be made to their various plants until some time in June or 
July. 


The New York Blower Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, are shipping 
two very large blowers to St. Louis as part of the equipment 
of the Exposition. 


The recently incorporated Owensboro Forging Company, 
Owensboro, Ky., have taken over a plant formerly at Mans- 
field, Ohio, and will make bow sockets and other irons for buggy 
and surrey tops. S. R. Ewing is president. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Birmingham Boiler Works, Birmingham, Ala., will start 
a branch works at Gadsden, to provide the necessary facilities 
to take care of the large amount of furnace construction work 
booked for this year’s business. It is not yet known what ad- 
ditional tools will be required. 


Daniel Ashworth and S. A. Williamson of Pittsburgh have 
organized the Pittsburgh Boiler & Engine Company, with offices 
at 904 Park Building, Pittsburgh. The new company will 
handle a complete line of horizontal and vertical engines, tubu- 
jar and water tube boilers, &c. 


The Forsyth Pattern Company of Youngstown, Ohio, have 
recently taken contracts for patterns for two of the largest 
blowing engines ever made. They are cross compound and 
vertical blowing engines, 54-inch high pressure, 102-inch low 
pressure steam, 108-inch air cylinders and 60-inch stroke. These 
engines are being built by the Wm. Tod Company of Youngs- 
town for No. 4 blast furnace, to be built by the Carnegie Steel 
Company at the Ohio works, Youngstown. 


Chas. L. Henry, Indianapolis, one of the three leading inter- 
urban magnates of Indiana, and now engaged on a line from In- 
dianapolis to Cincinnati, is considering the installation of a 
turbine engine in the main power house for that line at Rush- 
ville, Ind. So far as he has investigated the engine’s merits 
he finds that the first cost of machinery will be 25 per cent. 
less and the cost of operating 10 to 12 per cent. less. Another 
advantage is, he says, that a 10,000 horse-power turbine engine 
will require a space only 15 feet square and 25 feet high. The 
engineers of the road, Sargent & Lundy, Chicago, will not yet 
recommend the engine as perfected, but Mr. Henry says he is 
willing to delay the operation of the road a few months in order 
to get one of the engines. 


The Providence plant of the American Locomotive Company 
is rushed to its fullest capacity with orders ahead to keep the 
same pace for six months at least. Since the new owners 
took possession the works have resumed the busy condition 
which used to exist before the depression came which shut them 
down entirely. The old machinery has been replaced to a con- 
siderable extent, and it is understood that the work of renovat- 
ing the equipment is not yet completed. 

The Peerless Economizer Company have been incorporated 
at Indianapolis, Ind.. by S. A. Morgan and Clinton E. Morgan 
of that city and P. J. Snowden, Elmer Todd and Harry E. Hainy 
of Elwood, to manufacture a fuel economizer invented by Mr. 
Snowden. The company claim to build the apparatus under a 
guarantee to save 25 per cent. in fuel over the present heating 
systems under steam boilers. The test in some cases, the com- 
pany say, showed a saving in coal of 50 per cent. 

Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., New York, continue to 
receive numerous export orders for power apparatus, @ recent 
sale of note being two Westinghouse three-cylinder vertical pro- 
ducer gas engines, belted to generators, for a 125 horse-power 
light and heat plant at Tripolis, Greece. The fuel to be used 
will be native lignite, and the engines will be supplied with fuel 
gas from Taylor producers, furnished by R. D. Wood & Co. of 
Philadelphia. Other sales include an electrical supply company 
of Lima, Peru, 330 horse-power Westinghouse compound engine ; 
Negociacion Minera de Promontorio, Durango, Mexico, 200 horse- 
power engine type generating outfit; S. Pearson & Son, Limited, 
Salina Cruz, Mexico, 200 horse-power engine type and a number 
of standard engine generating outfits; Mexican National Iron & 
Steel Company, Durango, Mexico, 45 horse-power compound en- 
gine; Michaelis Hallenstein & Co., Victoria, Australia, 150 
horse-power Westinghouse compound engine. Two 1000-kw. 
Westinghouse steam turbine generating units for the De Beers 
mines at Kimberly, South Africa, have recently been shipped. 
These are said to be the iargest steam turbines ever exported 
from this country. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago and Milwaukee, report 
the following partial list of sales of engines for the month of 
March, 1903: Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Boston, Mass., 21 and 48 
x 48 1890 cross compound Reynolds Corliss engine; Carnegie 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 42 and 66 x 60 tandem rolling 
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mill engine; Lenoir Cotton Mills, Lenoir, N. C., one 28 x 42 
low pressure side; Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala., 
three 44 and 84 x 60 vertical long crosshead blowing engines: 
South Side Elevated Railway Company, Chicago, Ill., 34 and 70 
x 54 1890 horizontal cross compound Reynolds Corliss engine ; 
Washburn-Crosby Company, Minneapolis, Minn., one 26 and 58 


x 60 1890 cross compound condensing Reynolds Corliss engine; - 


Illinois Steel Company, Chicago, I1I., two 46 and 86 x 84 and 84 
x 60 vertical steeple cross compound blowing engines; Inter- 
national Traction Company of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J., 
two 34 and 68 x 48 1890 cross compound condensing Reynolds 
Corliss engines ; Hunter Milling Company, Wellington, Kan., one 
12 x 42 jet condenser; Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., cross compound Reidler air compressor, 15 and 24 
x 36; Wild Gcose Mining & Trading Company, Alaska, spare 
parts for Reidler pumping engine; Charles Butters &Co., Limited, 
Mexico, one 14 x 42 1890 frame Reynolds Corliss engine and two 
horizonta! tubular boilers, E. C., 66 inches by 16 feet; two 18 x 
36, one 26 x 48, 18 x 48 and 16 x 36 1890 frame Reynolds Cor- 
liss engines; two 12 x 36, one 16 x 42, 20 x 42 and 10 x 30 
girder frame Reynolds Corliss engines. 


The Manewal Lange Biscuit Company, St. Louis, Mo., will 
be in the market about April 25 for an engine, boiler, dynamos 
and cracker machinery for their new brick and stone plant. J. 
L. Wees, architect, may be addressed. 


The Rollins Engine Company of Nashua, N. H., are very 
busy. Among recent orders are: A 350 horse-power cross com- 
pound engine, American Tool & Machine Company, Boston, 
Mass.; 150 horse-power engine, Mix & Riddell Hardware Com- 
pany, Stamford, Conn.; 150 horse-power engine, Burns, Silver 
& Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ; 75 horse-power engine, L. M. Reynolds 
& Co., Brockton, Mass. ; 125 horse-power engine, P. & F. Corbin 
Company, New Britain, Conn.; 175 horse-power engine, Rice & 
Hutchins, New Braintree, Mass. ; 125 horse-power engine, Willis 
I. Shaw, New Limerick, Maine; 300 horse-power engine, Miller’s 
Falls, Mass., Paper Company; 150 horse-power engine, Cape 
Ann Tool Company, Pigeon Cove, Mass.; 250 horse-power en- 
gine, Abbott Worsted Company, Grantville, Mass.; 300 horse- 
power engine, Atwood & McManus, Chelsea, Mass.; 250 horse- 
power engine, Louis A. Cossett, North Abington, Mass.; 250 
horse-power engine, Atwood Bros., Whitman, Mass. The en- 
gine for P. & F. Corbin Company is the eleventh which the 
Rollins Company have built for that company. 


Foundries. 


Completed plans for the additions to the Altna Foundry 
& Machine Company’s plant, at Springfield, Ill., call for a ma- 
chine shop, 120 x 140 feet, and an office building, 21 x 40 feet 
and two stories high. The office building is to be of brick con- 
struction with stone trimmings. The first floor will be used 
for the offices of the foundry and the second floor for drawing 
and plan rooms. The machine shop is to be provided with a 
10-ton traveling crane. S. A. Bullard is the architect. 


The Pratt & Cady Company of Hartford, Conn., have re- 
ceived the contract for nearly 700 hydrants for the grounds of 
the St. Louis Exposition. The hydrant will be of a new design 
and will possess exceptional features, it is claimed. 


The soil pipe department of the Beggs Pipe & Foundry Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., has been taken over by the Southern 
Pipe & Foundry Company, recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of 35,000. The plant is new and additional machinery 
has been installed, bringing the capacity up to 30 tons of fin- 
ished product daily. The output will be soil pipe and fittings 
exclusively. The equipment was furnished by the Milner & 
Keating Company and other Birmingham dealers. 


The Dimmick Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala., report that 
business so far this year is in excess of that of 1902, which was 
the best in their history. Their pipe business now extends 
from water works in places in the Atlantic States to others in 
the Pacific States. Pressure of domestic orders has caused 
the company to pay little attention to the foreign field. About 
a year ago they added a department for the manufacture of 
hydrants, valves and architectural castings, which has been kept 
going to its full capacity. 

The Anderson Chilled Plow Company, South Bend, Ind., 
whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, will rebuild on the 
same site. The new plant will be larger than the old and will 
be fire proof throughout. ‘There will be a main building, 80 x 
420 feet, which will contain the offices, pattern room and foun- 
dry, grinding room, paint shop and power house. 

The Pittsburgh Brass Foundry Company, recently organized 
in Pittsburgh, will build a brass foundry in that city. 


Patrick McManus, formerly with the American Steel Foun- 
dry Company of Sharon, Pa., with some capitalists of New 
Castle, Pa., propose to start a new plant for the manufacture of 
steel castings. The new company will have a capital of $300,- 
000, the majority of the stockholders being residents of New 
Castle and Sharon. 

The Albin foundry, which was moved from Mercer to Grove 
City, Pa., about a year ago, has become a great addition to the 
manufacturing side of Grove City. One hundred men are em- 
ployed, the product being principally wheels for mine cars. 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company are 
making a number of improvements aud additions to equipment 
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at their Scottdale works, at Scottdale, Pa., that will permit 
the casting of pipe up to 60 inches in diameter. The additional 
equipment, in connection with the pit, will be a 10-ton electric 
core carrier for handling the heavy cores, while the present 
carrier will be used for lighter cores. The core ovens, that have 
been in use since the plant was built, will be entirely torn away 
and built outside the present building to increase the amount 
of working space inside. The smaller of the two cupolas will 
be torn away and a new ove constructed, which will give them 
two cupolas, each with a capacity of 150 tons of iron per day. 
A large hydraulic press for testing pipes will be needed, and to 
accommodate this with the necessary pumps and attachments 
will require a new testing house. The new house will be erected 
vn the site of the present test house and will be a two-story 
building. 


The Great Falls Iron Works, founders and machinists, Great 
Falls, Mont., are building an addition to their foundry, 42 feet 
equare, together with molding pits and core ovens, for the manu- 
facture of cast iron pipe, having been awarded a contract for 
about 20,000 feet of 6 and 8 inch pipe by the city of Great Falls. 
A 4-ton electric jib crane will be installed to serve this depart- 
ment. 

The Wulbern Machine & Foundry Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., are putting a new mining car wheel on the market for 
which application for a patent has been made. Its special fea- 
tures are said to be its oil and labor saving qualities, with a 
minimum of friction on journals. 


The Penn Engineering & Foundry Company of Pittsburgh 
have applied for a charter with a capital of $250,000. The 
company propose to erect and operate a malleable and gray 
iron and brass foundry and machine shop in the Pittsburgh 
district. 


The Norwalk & Western Railway are planning to erect a 
large foundry at East Portsmouth, Ohio, in connection with 
their shops now being erected in that city. 


The Mansfield Engineering Works of Mansfield, Ohio, are 
making important improvements to their plant. They are 
erecting a new foundry building, 75 x 175 feet, with a leanto 
which will make the structure nearly 100 feet wide. The 
foundry will be equipped with a 25-ton crane and will be sup- 
plied with a cupola and air furnace. The foundry will be com- 
pleted about June 1, and it is the intention to produce castings 
of the largest size, for which they already have a number of 
orders to fill. They contemplate other improvements at a 
later date. 


The Marine Engine & Machine Company, New York, con- 
template the erection of a large addition to their foundry at 
Harrison, N. J. 

Bridges and Buildings. 


The Winamac Bridge Company, Winamac, Ind., have leased 
the building vacated by the Great Western Canning Company 
and will increase the capacity of their plant. 


The Norcross Bros. Company of Worcester, Mass., have been 
awarded the contract for the new Empire Theatre, New York 
City ; for house and stables for Mr. Plant, to be built at Groton, 
Conn., to cost $360,000, and for the new six-story Mason Build- 
ing, to be erected at Providence, R. I., at a cost of about 
$150,000. 


The Smith Mfg. Company of Waynesboro, Pa., at a meeting 
of the directors on Thursday, April 16, decided to make an as- 
signment of all their property for the benefit of their creditors. 
W. T. Omwake and B. F. Crouse, both of Waynesboro, were 
made assignees. The liabilities are $22,000, and enough will 
be realized to meet all debts, it is thought. The Smith Mfg. 
Company were formed in February, 1890, with a capital stock 
of $40,000, $32,000 of which was paid in. They succeded the 
Smith Company, which manufactured iron fences, steel jail 
cells and other structural work. All orders now on hand will 
be completed, but no new work undertaken. The property will 


be sold. 
Fires. 


A large amount of oil well machinery, including engines, 
pumping rigs, derricks, pipe line equipment, &c., in the Texas 
oil fields, was destroyed by fire April 15. The fire started on 
Spindle Top, near Beaumont, and resulted in the loss of property 
valued at $1,000,000. Fifty or more wells probably are ruined 
by the dropping of tubing into them as a result of the fire. 
Among the losers are London Oil & Pipe Line Company, Caldwell 
Oil Company, Spindle Top Power Company, Central Power & 
Equipment Company, Pumping Station Dividend Oil Company, 
Detroit-Beaumont Company, Palestine-Beaumont Company, Sun 
Company, Advance Oil Company, Queen City Company, Queen 
of Waco Company, Drummore Company, Alamo Company, Buck 
Eye Company, Ground Floor Company, Manhattan Company, 
Borealis Company and Buffalo Company. 


The erecting and machine shops of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company, at Glenwood, Pa., were damaged $50,000 
by fire April 16. 

The Newfield Brick Works, near Ithaca, N. Y., were de- 
molished by a land slide April 13. The loss is estimated at 
$40,000. 

The terminal equipment plant of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, at Sand Point, N. B., was damaged $50,000 by fire 
April 17. 
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The plant of the Preston Leather Mfg. Company, Newark. 
N. J., was partly destroyed by fire April 19, entailing a loss 
of about $30,000. 


The machine, blacksmith and carpenter shops of the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., were destroyed 
by fire April 18. The loss is placed at $30,000. 


The large packing plant of the Pacific Meat Company, Ta- 
coma, Wash., was destroyed by fire April 20. The loss will 
reach $200,000. 


The machine shops and roundhouse of the Shreveport & Red 
River Valley Railroad, at Shreveport, La., were destroyed by 
fire April ‘20. The loss is put at $50,000. 





——_ 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


Some interesting developments affecting the stocks of a 
number of companies occurred during the past week. Owing 
to differences among stockholders of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, which resulted in the passing of the usual 
quarterly dividend, the price of that stock at Chicago de- 
clined to 35. This was a heavy drop from the price recently 
ruling and presents a marked contrast to the high prices of 
last year, the maximum attained having been 128%. It is 
stated that the company are doing a very profitable business 
and earning considerably more than the dividend requirement, 
but report has it that leading interests in the company insist 
that stock given to certain parties for purposes of promo- 
tion shall be returned to the company before any further 
dividends are declared. The stock recovered part of the de- 
cline, selling up to 50. At Philadelphia the stock of the 
_ Cramps Shipbuilding & Engine Company broke from 54 to 
3714, on rumors that a hitch had occurred in the bond issue, 
although this was denied. Quite a number of stocks ad- 
vanced. American Can moved up sharply on reports that 
a dividend would be declared at an early day on the pre- 
ferred stock. Under heavy transactions the price of the 
preferred advanced to a maximum of 50% and the common 
to 94. American Steel Foundries stocks also advanced on 
the excellent statement of earnings recently made. The 
common sold up to 17% from 14%. Advances were quite 
general throughout remainder of the list, American Loco- 
motive common selling up to 2814, against 2614 last week; 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, common, 65%, against 564; Em- 
pire, common, 14%, against 13, and preferred, 50, against 
47; Pressed Steel, preferred, 94, against 93; Republic, 20 
against 19 on the common and 79 against 774 on the pre- 
ferred; Sloss-Sheffield, common, 62 against 55; Tennessee, 
661% against 64; Steel, common, 36% against 34%; Steel, pre- 
ferred, 87% against 85; Virginia, common, 33% against 

2144; Dominion, 27% against 26%. United States Steel 
new 5 per cent. bonds advanced to 8614 against 8434. 

Pressed Steel Car Company.—The earnings for the 

quarter ended March 31 are as follows: 




















Bs 1903. 1902. Increase. 
Net OR ss 66 6 odie a aceewat $1,069,330 $1,025,118 $44,212 
PENG GS 6b tinec tame was 48,191 59,842 *11,651 
Wee Ss 6. den a cds ede $1,021,139 $965,276 $55,863 
Prop. preferred dividend..... 218,750 meee oannees 
on dla ce aire $802,389 $746,526 $55,863 
Depreciation reserve......... 77,500 67,007 10,493 
isa $724,889 $679,519 $45,370 





* Decrease. 


The first mortgage of the Lackawanna Steel Company 
securing $20,000;000 of convertible bonds (present issue 
$15,000,000) has been filed to the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company of New York as trustee. The authorized issue of 
capital stock has been increased from $40,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000, to provide for the convertible feature of the afore- 
said bonds. The outstanding stock is $35,000,000, of which 
$20,000,000 is full paid; the remainder, $15,000,000, is 60 
per cent. paid, the balance due being subject to call in two 
installments of 20 per cent. each, on 60 days’ notice. 

Stockholders of the Union Switch & Signal Company of 
Pittsburgh will hold a special meeting on June 16 to con- 
sider the question of an increase in the capitalization. The 
directors have decided on an increase of $1,000,000 com- 
mon stock, which will make the entire capital $2,500,000, of 
which $500,000 is preferred stock. While details of the pro 
posed increase will be left to the decision of the stockhold- 
ers, it is probable that only $500,000 of the new stock will 
be issued and $500,000 retained in the treasury. 

The Standard Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh, with 
works at Butler, Pa., will hold a meeting this week to vote 
on the question of issuing $2,000,000 in bonds. The works 
are crowded, and the proposed issue of bonds is to provide 
additional working capital. The Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany recently received an order from the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad for 2000 steel cars. 


Dividends.—Allis-Chalmers Company have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 154 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable May 1. Books close April 25 and reopen 
May 2. 
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One Clairton Furnace Started. 


(By Telegraph.) 

PirTsspurGH, Pa., April 22, 1903.—The Clairton Steel 
Company, with offices in the Frick Building, Pittsburgh, 
and blast furnaces and open hearth works at Clairton. 
Pa., have started up No. 1 blast furnace. This stack is 
85 feet high, 21 feet in diameter at the bosh, and is 
equipped with four Massicks & Crookes hot blast stoves. 
There are seven Southwark blowing engines, giving two 
for each furnace, and a spare engine. For the first time 
in the history of blast furnace practice in the United 
States this stack was blown in with 100 per cent. of 
Mesaba ore and started off very successfully. W. P. 
Snyder, president of the Clairton Steel Company, had the 
three furnaces at Clairton erected with a view of using 
90 to 100 per cent. of Mesaba ore. This has been the 
practice for several years at the Shenango furnaces of the 
Shenango Furnace Company at Sharpsville, Pa., Mr. Sny- 
der being president of this concern. There was some 
doubt expressed as to whether a large furnace such as 
Clairton No. 1 could be run on 100 per cent. of Mesaba 
ore, but the fact that this new furnace was blown in 
on this percentage of Mesaba and very successfully 
would seem to demonstrate that this high percentage 
can be used successfully. The experiment of blowing 
in a stack on Mesaba ore exclusively has been awaited 
with a good deal of interest, and it would seem has 
demonstrated that it can be successfully done. 

This stack is expected to make from 500 to 550 tons 
of iron per day. No. 2 stack is almost completed and 
will be blown in early in May, and No. 3 will be started 
in June. All of the iron made in the three furnaces will 
be used in the open hearth furnaces of the Clairton Steel 
Company. The furnaces are also equipped with two cast- 
ing machines built by the American Casting Machine 
Company of Pittsburgh. 

Some excellent records for steel production are being 
made in the blooming mill of the Clairton works. This 
is a 40-inch mill and in one day recently turned out 944 
tons of billets 4 inches in size and larger. The mill has 
been doing jobbing work and on this account the ex- 
cellent records for production are all the more remark- 
able 

George Collord, formerly assistant superintendent of 
the Chenango furnaces, is superintendent of the Clair- 
ton blast furnaces. 

ee 


The manufacturers of Vermont, according to a press 
dispatch from Burlington, are to meet in Rutland on 
April 30 for the purpose of forming an organization to 
be known as, the Employers’ Association of Vermont for 
mutual protection against the demands of union labor. 
The labor troubles in the cities and larger towns through- 
out the State have reached large proportions during the 
past few months. Among the objects of the association 
as set forth in the prospective constitution are the in- 
vestigation and adjustment of any question arising be- 
tween employers and employees when such question shall 
be submitted to the association; to endeavor to make it 
possible for any person to obtain employment without 
being obliged to join a labor organization and to en- 
courage all such persons in their efforts to resist the com- 
pulsory methods of organized labor; to protect them- 
selves in such manner as may be deemed expedient and 
proper against legislative, municipal and other political 
encroachments. 


H. J. Elson, formerly assistant treasurer of Walter 
A. Zelnicker Supply Company in St. Louis, has been 
elected treasurer, Louis Alsberg having resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. H. J. Elson is a brother of Ed. Elson, 
vice-president of this company and also manager of the 
New Orleans office, H. J. Elson having been an ensign in 
the United States Navy until last September, when he 
resigned. 


J. Mitchell Clark of Naylor & Co., 
for Europe next Tuesday. 


New York, sails 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 








Generally speaking, and taking the country as a 
whole, the markets for Foundry Pig Iron have been 
quiet. A certain tonnage is being placed for early and 
prompt delivery, and cases of actual scarcity are not un- 
known. But little is being done for the second half, al- 
though the foundries are known to have made consid- 
erable contracts for castings for the third quarter, for 
which they have not covered as yet. 

German furnace interests meet fresh inquiries either 
with indifference or refuse to quote for early delivery. 
English sellers seem more eager, and as illustrating the 
position we may note that Middlesbrough Pig is being 
offered as low as 56 shillings 6 pence, c.if., in cargo lots, 
which would make the cost to import duty paid a shade 
over $17.75. 

Basic Pig has been offered at prices equivalent to 
$17, Birmingham, or $18, Virginia furnaces, without 
leading to business. Bessemer Pig is being offered in 
Pittsburgh as low as $19.50 at Valley furnace, for the 
second half. 

Another period of scarcity has developed in the Steel 
market, due primarily to the enormous demand for fin- 
ished goods. The Wire trade particularly is under enor- 
mous pressure, and while jobbers have been pretty well 
taken care of themselves, the manufacturing industries 
which purchase Drawn Wire are complaining a good 
deal of delays in deliveries. The demand for Steel is so 
urgent that one of the large Rail mills in the Central 
West has been switched over to Billets. On the other 
hand, a modern mill in the Youngstown district is to 
In the East 


some additional Steel capacity has become available re- 


close down for two months before long. 


cently, but the requirements seem so large that further 
importations are necessary. German Billets are difficult 
to secure for early delivery, the ‘majority of the works 
being filled up for some time to come. Recent prices are 
85 shillings, shipping port, and some business has been 
done. Importers note that the demand is not only from 
tidewater markets, but that inquiries are being received 
from the West also, 

Wire Rods are very scarce and are firmly held at $37, 
Pittsburgh. Foreign Rods cost £6, c.if., which with duty 
added is equivalent to about $38.25. Only a moderate 
business is being done. 

The Structural and Plate trades are securing good 
orders from car builders, whose requirements are enor- 


mons. Some round lots of Structural Material and 


Plates have also come to the mills from other sources. 

The Sheet market is very strong, and there is an up- 
ward tendency which it is believed may soon crystallize 
into an announcement of an advance in official prices. 

The volume of business in Merchant Pipe is not as 
heavy as it has been, but the mills are loaded down 
with work and some good orders for Line Pipe are in 
sight. 

Reports regarding the Bar trade are not uniformly 
In Steel Bars the enormous capacity of the 
modern continuous mills is a telling factor in the situa; 
tion. 


favorable. 


Coke is growing more plentiful and there is some re- 
selling, so that the day of the fancy prices is over. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous, 
Apr. 22, Apr. 15,Mar.25,Apr. 23, 


PIG IRON: 1903. 1903. 1903. 1902. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

PRONE «5 poe occa cae eee 21.25 $21.00 $22.25 $19.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

Pere rrr re 20.25 20.25 21.25 .... 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 22.80 22.00 22.50 19.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 20.85 21.50 21.85 19.75 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh....... 20.25 20.25 21.00 19.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 25.00 25.00 26.50 21.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 30.50 .... 31.00 31.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia..... *29.50 *28.50 *29.00 33.00 
Stee) Biilets, Chicago.......... Ok el ee 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 87.00 37.00 37.00 36.50 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 21.50 21.50 21.25 isis 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 24.50 2450 24.00 24.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 25.00 25.00 24.50 26.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 24.00 24.00 24.00 19.75 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 24.00 24.00 24.50 17.75 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 21.50 21.50 21.50. .... 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 18.50 18.25 18.25 16.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia 1.93% 1.93% 1.93% 1.92 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.80 1.85 1.80 1.90 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.85 1.85 ee 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.80 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.85 1.85 1.85 1,85 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater............. 1.738% 1.73% 1.75 1.95 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Ammon, TRRCWOGO s 6 ocickc we ccs 1.78% 1.738% 1.75 1.85 
Angies, Pittsburgh. ......ccee. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 


Shelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.10 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.05 2.05 2.10 2.20 


Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.65 2.65 2.65 3.00 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh..... 2.15 2.15 2.10 2.00 
METALS: 
a ae re 15.00 15.00 14.50 11.75 
eee; Ge TOME. okies venes 5.40 5.40 5.25 4.15 
RO, DO BOs cs bvccsseeene 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.10 
Dane: Wi. TOR ccc cccwebess 4.57% 4.57% 4.57% 4.00 
en, See TOR ea ak ici ge cate es 29.50 29.65 29.25 27.25 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 7.00 7.00 7.00 8.00 
po A eee 40.00 40.00 40.00 50.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York...... 3.99 3.99 3.99 4.19 


* Foreign. 





Chicago. 


FisHER BurLpine, April 22, 19038.—(By Telegraph.) 

The most interesting as well as the most significant fact 
in the Iron and Steel situation at the moment is the extra- 
ordinary demand for Billets and the great scarcity of the 
domestic product, while foreign Steel is unavailable before 
September or October of this year. The tonnage of Finished 
Material on the books of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is said to be greater than at any previous time since 
the organization of the company, and the demand for Bars 
and Billets from the constituent mills is extraordinary. So 
active and so urgent are the necessities that the Youngs- 
town mill, which has been turning out upward of 42,000 tons 
of Rails per month, has been transferred to the rolling of 
Bars and Billets, notwithstanding the heavy orders and the 
continued active demand for Rails. Independent concerns 
are also hard presed for Billets, with the supply inadequate 
apparently, although some few sales of both Bessemer and 
Open Hearth Steel have been noted during the week. Some 
Wire Rods, too, have been sold at very high prices for de- 
livery during the next three months. Agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturers are gradually coming into the market 
for a portion of their requirements, several important con- 
tracts for both Bars and Agricultural Shapes being reported 
for the 1903-1904 season. In Structural Material the de- 
mand to cover contracts for railroad cars is the most prom- 
inent feature at the moment, although some very heavy 
tonnage, as previously noted, is pending for large office, 
store and factory buildings throughout the country. Rail 
mills continue to accept orders for Rails for late delivery, 
and although individual transactions are not large, the ag- 
gregate tonnage is considerable. New business in Plates is 
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not large, but there is some tonnage being placed to cover 
construction of cars. Sheets, both Black and Galvanized, 
are hardening in tone with good consumptive trade and a 
disposition to advance prices from local stocks. An inter- 
esting feature of the week has been the sale of some large 
Ingots and Blooms to Cincinnati manufacturers of ma- 
chinery for forgings. One Ingot weighing 40,000 lbs. and 
two weighing 36,000 Ibs., one Bloom weighing 20,000 lbs. 
and one weighing 18,000 Ibs. have been placed during the 
week. Reports just received from personal investigations of 
15 furnaces in the South indicate that the yards of such are 
bare of stock and furnaces behind on shipment of orders 
taken at $17 to a considerable extent. These facts, com- 
bined with labor trouble in the Coal fields, which may af- 
fect Coke, have imparted a slightly firmer tone to the mar- 
ket for Pig Iron at the close. 


Pig Iron.—There has been some little increase in the 
buying of Iron of nearly all grades for the remainder of the 
first half of the year, and in a number of instances deliv- 
eries extend over into the third quarter. There is no large 
buying, however, and both mills and foundries seem to be in- 
different about covering their requirements for the second 
half of the year. While contracts for castings in a num- 
ber of instances have been taken for the third quarter, there 
are quite a number of founders who have not closed their 
contracts for the second half, and therefore are not dis- 
posed to anticipate purchases of Pig Iron. The whole trend 
of events seems to be in favor of the buyer, and even where 
contracts for castings have been taken buyers are disposed 
to temporize, believing that nothing is to be gained by quick 
purchases. However, the associated Southern furnaces have 
not changed their attitude in regard to prices, but there are 
rumors that some individual members have refused to be 
bound by the general agreement and have operated upon 
this basis. It is evident that independent furnaces are not 
only accepting $17, Birmingham, basis for quick delivery, 
but for desirable contracts of several thousand tons would 
accept $16.50, Birmingham, for the last half of the year, 
and at the close one or two lots are said to have been closed 
on this basis. In the aggregate about 4000 tons of South- 
ern No. 2 Foundry have been sold in lots of 100 to 500 tons 
at $21.35, Chicago, shipments to begin in May, extending 
over into July. Spot sales of single car lots have also been 
made at the same price. Two hundred and fifty tons of 
Southern No. 1 Soft have sold at $21.50, and 250 tons of 
No. 2 Soft at $21, Chicago, for similar deliveries, and nego- 
tiations are now pending on 6000 tons of Nos. 2, 3 and 4 
Foundry. Bessemer Iron has also continued to reflect an 
easier feeling, with offerings of Malleable at $21.50 to $22, 
Chicago, and sales of 500 tons of Standard at $21.85, Chi- 
cago, for early delivery. There have been quite a number 
of sales of Southern Silvery and a number of carload lots 
of Northern High Silicon Iron on the basis of quotations, 
all for quick shipment. A better demand has been experi- 
enced for Car Wheel Iron, with sales of 1000 tons of South- 
ern Car Wheel at $25 at the furnace and 100 tons of the 
same Iron at $26 at the furnace, the larger sale for long de- 
livery. Northern Charcoal Iron is also in better demand, 
with one transaction of 700 tons on the basis of quotations 
for shipment during the next six months. Basic Iron is 
said to be offered at $17, Birmingham, or $18, Virginia fur- 
naces, but the large buyers in the market some weeks since 
are holding off, although the market has now reached the 
basis upon which they would have closed for 40,000 tons 
three weeks ago. The following are the prices current, 
f.o.b. cars, Chicago, the inside quotations more nearly repre- 
senting the trading basis for the last half of the year: 


Lake Superior Charcoal..........se0. $25.00 to $26.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 23.30 to 23.80 
Local Coke. Foundry, No. 2........... 22.80 to 23.30 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 21.50 to 22.00 
| ee. SS ee ee 23.00 to 23.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners. No. 1......... 25.80 to 26.80 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 23.35to 25.35 
ee i a rer re ee 21.50 to 22.00 
ee Cs, i dence euenceeas 20.85 to 21.35 
eee Teer eee 20.35 to 20.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 21.50 to 22.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 20.85 to 21.35 
DOCS FOPMG ig oi cede i ciecécensewns 19.85 to 20.35 
Southern Gray Dorge.....ccccecsssen 19.35 to 19.85 
OEOLM: PROC EIOGis.s acc Ks knee mawaens 19.35 to 19.85 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

Ce ED ilelca Ad eres oeRR WWE KES Oa 25.85 to 27.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 29.35 to 30.35 
eee ee PPT CCC eee 21.50 to 22.00 
POPE TEP RCT ETT Ce 21.85 to 22.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 8 per cent. Silicon............ 30.30 to 31.30 


Bars.—Some little improvement has been experienced in 
the demand for Steel Bars, several contracts having been 
placed by agricultural implement manufacturers for a por- 
tion of their 1903-1904 requirements, aggregating between 
5000 and 6000 tons. There has also been more specifying 
on contracts previously placed. Bar Iron has been quiet, 
the only important sales being for car material, several 
thousand tons having been sold for early shipment. There 
has also been some inquiry for later delivery, the bulk of the 
sales to be made at 1.85c., but the whole range is from 1.80c. 
to 1.90c., Chicago. The following are the prices current, 
f.o.b. cars, Chicago, mill shipment: Bar Iron, 1.80c. to 1.90c. ; 
Soft Steel Bars, 1.76%4c. to 1.86%4c.; Hoops, 2.16%4c. to 
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2.26%c.; Angles, under 3 inches, 1.86%4c. to 1.91\%4e., base. 
There has been a fair merchant trade and a steady market, 
prices being as follows: Bar Iron, 2.15¢e.: Soft Steel Bars, 
2c. to 2.25c.; Angles, 2.25¢., and Hoops, 2.40c., base, from 
store. 

Structural Material.—The feature of the week has been 
the placing of orders for 8000 tons of Channels, Beams and 
Angles, to cover contracts taken for railroad cars. Some ton- 
nage has also been closed for railroad bridges, and about 2000 
tons in lots of 100 to 500 tons have been sold for factories 
and office buildings in this section. The large contracts re- 
ferred to a week ago, aggregating 48,000 tons, are still pend- 
ing, with the prospect of being placed early in May. The 
market remains firm in tone, without change in prices, which 
are as follows at Chicago for mill shipment: Beams, Chan- 
nels and Zees. 15 inches and under, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 18 inches 
and over, 1.85c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 
1.80¢c. to 1.90c.; Universal Plates, 2c. to 2.25c. There has 
been a good demand for shipment from local stocks and the 
market has remained steady, without change in prices, which 
are as follows: Beams and Channels, 2c. to 2%4c.; Angles, 
2.25¢. to 2.50c.; Tees, 2.30c. to 2.55c., at local yards. 

Plates.—No large orders have been placed during the 
week, but about 2000 tons will be required for cars for the 
Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern Railroad, which is owned 
by the Illinois Steel Company. An extremely strong tone 
continues to characterize the market, the question of de- 
liveries—not orders—being the serious one, and in not a 
few instances premiums of $1 to $3 per ton are obtained by 
independent mills for quick shipment. Prices remain un- 
changed, as follows, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, mill shipment : 
Tank Steel, 4-inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 2c.; Flange, 1.85c. 
to 2.10c.; Marine, 1.95¢c. to 2.10e. There is an active de- 
mand for shipments of small orders from stock and full 
prices are readily obtained, as follows: Tank Steel, 44-inch 
and heavier, 2.15c. to 2.20e.; Tank Steel, 3-16 inch, 2.25c. to 
2.30c.; No. 8, 2.30c. to 2.40c.: Flange Steel, 2.40c. to 2.50c., 
all f.o.b. warehouse, Chicago. 

Sheets.—There has been quite an active demand for 
both Black and Galvanized Sheets, and the tone of the mar- 
ket is hardening, with the tendency of prices upward, but 
no actual advance has been announced either by the largest 
or independent interests. The following are the prices for 
Black Sheets, carload lots, f.o.b. Chicago, mill shipment : 
No. 10, 2.12%4c. to 2.16%c.;: No. 12, 2.22%4c. to 2.264. ; 
No. 14, 2.32%ec. to 2.3614c.; No. 16, 2.42%4c. to 2.4614c.; 
Nos. 18 and 20, 2.56%4e. to 2.60%4c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.66%4c. 
to 2.70%4e.; No. 26, 2.76%4c. to 2.80%4c.; No. 27, 2.86%4c. 
to 2.90%oc.; No. 28, 2.96loc. to 3.004%4c. Small lots from 
store sell at 10c. to 15c. above mill prices. Galvanized Sheets 
continue to sell at 75 and 5, Chicago, for mill shipment, 
prices being more generally maintained and sales from store 
made on the basis of 75 and 2% to 75 discount. 

Cast Pipe.—The market is somewhat easier in tone, in 
sympathy with Pig Iron, and quotations for round lots are 
from 50c. to $1 per ton lower, but for small quantities the 
quotations are maintained. No large contracts have been 
placed during the week, but the Louisville Water Company 
have closed a contract for three years’ requirements, which 
it is estimated will be about 2500 tons, mainly for the smaller 
sizes. There have also been two sales of 500 tons each of 
Culvert Pipe and 1600 tons of 36’s placed by the city of 
Chicago. At Kansas City all bids were refused. The city 
of Minneapolis will place its contract on the 24th inst. 
Manufacturers sell at the following prices, f.o.b. cars, Chi- 
cago, the outside prices being for small lots: Four-inch, $33 
to $34; 6-inch, $32 to $33; S-inch, $31.50 to $32, and larger, 
$31 to $31.50, for Water, and $1 per ton higher for Gas 
Pipe. 

Billets.—There is still a great scarcity of domestic Bil- 
lets, with an active demand, and sales of about 1000 tons 
of Bessemer at $31.25 for early shipment, and _ several 
thousand tons High Carbon Open Hearth Forging Billets at 
$33 for extended delivery. Sales of Forging Billets have 
been made in a jobbing way at $34 to $38, according to 
analysis, buyer and time of delivery. There is an inquiry 
for 5000 tons of German Billets for June-July delivery, but 
agents find it impossible to contract for deliveries earlier than 
October. Prices remain nominal at $31.50, delivered, Chi- 
cago. About 400 tons of Wire Rods sold at $37.50, Chicago, 
for April, May and June delivery. 


Merchant Pipe.—New contracts for Merchant Pipe 
have fallen off somewhat, but the mills are overcrowded, and 
this relief is desirable rather than otherwise. The tone of 
the market continues strong, but prices are unchanged. The 
jobbing trade has continued on a liberal scale, and full prices 
have been realized. The following is the official schedule of 
discounts for carload lots, Chicago, base, random lengths, 


mill shipment: 
Guaranteed Wrought 
Steel Pipe. 


Iron. 
Black. Galvd. Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 








Lee -. + -66.85 56.35 53.35 
Te deca we eR waaaee ae 68.3! 58.35 55.35 
% to 6 inches.........--+- 73.35 63.35 60.35 
Soe INS ores «ais. oan 67.35 57.35 54.35 


Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 
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Boiler Tubes.—There has been a fair volume of busi- 
ness, but as a rule nearly all the large jobbers have covered 
requirements for some time. The market remains firm in 
tone and prices unchanged at the following schedule of dis- 
counts for carload lots, mill shipment, Chicago: 


Steel. Iron. 
ee ee NG. cade was veaaneee Ga’ 43.35 38.35 
Be Se NES vi scees sees vis ace een 55.85 35.85 
ee sa s:n's ae'e5. 0% vise cede neled 60.85 45.85 
G inches and larger... .........ccse0 chi 35.85 


Less than carloads, 1214 per cent. advance. 
There is a fair current order trade for shipments from local 
stocks and the market continues firm. The following are 
the discounts prevailing for shipment from local stocks: 


Steel. Iron. 
Soe ee ee 40 35 
ee ee es oie a5 vpis.c'.b0 wo 6 es 8G 0% 5O 321% 
SO Ee ee re 57% 42% 
ee er er eee 50 


Merchant Steel.—The demand for agricultural Steel 
has continued liberal, two additional contracts, one valued at 
about $30,000, having been closed for the requirements of 
the season of 1908-1904. There has also been a good de- 
mand for quick shipment. One or two contracts for 100 
tons each have been placed during the week. There has 
been a fair inquiry for Tool Steel, without essential change 
in prices. Manufacturers of Cold Rolled Shafting have re- 
affirmed the previous basis. The following are the prices 
current at Chicago for mill shipment; Smooth Finished 
Machinery Steel, 2.0114c. to 2.11144c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 
1.964oc. to 2.1144c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.66%4c. to 
2.7644c. ; Toe Calk, 2.31%4c. to 2.46146c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.8614c. 
to 1.96%c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.41'%4c. to 2.614. Ordinary 
grades of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted at 614c. to 8c. for 
mill shipment; Specials, 12c. upward. Cold Rolled Shafting 
in carload lots sells at 47 and in less than carload lots at 
42 discount from list. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The demand has continued 
active for both Standard and Light Sections, sales aggre- 
gating about 20,000 tons, some of the business being taken 
for Eastern mills. It is significant that, notwithstanding 
the mills are so heavily oversold, because of the urgent call 
for Billets and Bars by constituent companies of the United 
States Steel Corporation, one of the Eastern mills which 
has been rolling Rails at the rate of 42,000 tons per month 
will be put on Billets and Bars to relieve the strain. There 
has been an increased demand for small lots of Light Rails 
from both first and second hands. Official prices have re- 
mained strong at $28 for standard and $27 for second qual- 
ity, mill shipment. Light Rails have been selling at $34 to 
$40, according to weight. Track Supplies have continued in 
good demand and firm at the following prices, Chicago, for 
mill shipment: Splice or Angle Bars, 2c. to 2.25¢.; Spikes, 
2.10c. to 2.25¢c.; Track Bolts, 344 to 3°4 inches and larger, 
with Square Nuts, 2.85c. to 3c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 3c. to 
3.25c. From store 10c. to 15c. over mill prices are asked 
and obtained. 


: Old Material.—One large local dealer handling Scrap 
in this market has retired from business, and the Iron which 
previously has found an outlet through this company is 
being distributed to other local dealers, which gives the im- 
pression of large offerings, and although substantially no 
more Iron than usual is being offered, a little easier feeling 
has developed, especially as the mills are buying less freely. 
However, prices are well sustained, as previously quoted, and 
Heavy Steel Melting Scrap is firmer. There have been 
some orders of moment placed for Dealers’ Forge, Turnings 
and Borings and Heayy Cast Scrap during the week on the 
basis of prices quoted below. The offerings from the rail- 
roads are about the average and prices are steady. The 
following are the prices per gross ton, Chicago: 


eer es - $24.50 to $24.75 
Wld Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 18.50 to 19.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 22.00 to 22.25 
envy Rolngene BAI. . 0... cccvesenws 31.50 to 32.00 
Set Me is > os ccna k bin ok we ee 24.00 to 24.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... -».. to 18.50 
er en ier een 16.00 to 16.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
ere ree $21.50 to $22.00 
Se eee re re 24.50 to 25.00 
i Ee ree 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 18.25 to 18.75 
EE TON ECR iis ates ioe. sala aaa 20.00 to 21.00 
eg "ge eee 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 14.00to 14.50 
SON. AO TUNE. ons 6 vc vasewicn sac 14.50 to 15.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 14.50 to 14.75 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 14.25to 14.75 
4 Sa er tort ses ees 10.00 to 10.25 
Ne Tr 10.50 to 11.50 
i te I Ne es che maree we eee 14.50 to 15.00 
oo ee! 8 er a 17.50 to 18.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 13.50 to 14.00 
a ee ee 16.50 to 17.00 
Agricultura) Malleable............... 15.50 to 16.00 


Metals.—A firmer tone has been developed for Copper, 
with higher prices demanded by local dealers, but there js 
very little business of any character offering. Lake is held 
at 14%4c. in carload lots and 15c. in a jobbing way. Pig 
Lead has not departed from its nominal state as far as this 
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market is concerned, and official prices remain at 4.60c. in 
50 to 100 ton lots and 4.62M%4c. to 4.65c. in carload lots. 
Spelter has sold readily and the market has continued firm 
on the basis of 5.40c. in carload lots for Slabs. Sheet Zine 
has remained quiet at 6%c., Chicago. Old Metals have been 
a little firmer in tone, with some little improvement in the 
demand, but without change in prices. Heavy Cut Copper 
is selling at 12%4c., Red Brass at 12%4c., Copper Bottoms at 
1114c., Lead Pipe at 4.35c. and Zine at 4.25c., spot. 

Coke.—The market is well supplied with spot stock, and 
with only a moderate demand an easy tone continues to pre- 
vail. Virginia Furnace Coke is quotable at $6.50 to $7 and 
Connellsville at $7 to $7.50, spot track, Chicago, single cars 
of Foundry Coke selling at 50c. above these prices. Some 
Pocahontas Coke, which is claimed to be high in sulphur, is 
available at $5.50 to $6.50 on track, Chicago. 


Theodore Geissmann, a mill representative dealing in 
Iron and steel Structural Material, has taken offices at 40 
Dearborn street, Chicago, having moved from the Monad- 
nock Building during the past week. 


The Field-Evans Iron Company, Chicago and Cincinnati, 
is a co-operative company, and has been organized by con- 
solidating the interests fornierly represented by David 
Evans, Chicago; Robert Field, Cincinnati, and the stock of 
the Field-Croxton Iron Company. The new company are 
the exclusive selling agents for the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Company, Birmingham, Ala.; Williamson Iron Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., and La Follette Coal, Iron & Rail- 
way Company, La Follette, Tenn. The company also have 
Coke accounts in the Connellsville and West Virginia dis- 
tricts. Offices will be continued at the following points: 
Chicago, Monadnock Block, Irvin McDowell, manager ; St. 
Louis, Commonwealth Trust Building, E. C. Smith, mana- 
ger; Cleveland, Ohio, Wm. Wieman, vice-president. The 
general offices are located at Cincinnati, in charge of Robert 
Field, vice-president and general manager. 


. 
Philadelphia. 
Forrest Buripine, April 21, 1903. 

The market is still in a somewhat uncertain condition, 
although the general impression is that prices will be main- 
tained until midsummer, if not beyond that time. There is 
so little Iron at furnaces or in the yards, and the demand 
is so good, that there is hardly a chance for more than 
enough to go around until the date named. After that time, 
if the crops have turned out well, and no unforeseen obstruc- 
tions have been met with, the chances will be good for steady 
prices during the remainder of the year. At present the 
feeling is extremely cautious, and while there is no serious 
apprehension of unfavorable developments, there is a general 
disposition to keep on the safe side until the outlodk becomes 
clearly distinct. Present conditions are satsisfactory, and 
as there appears to be very little chance for any sudden 
advance in prices, there is no inducement for anticipating 
requirements. Of course this is materially different to last 
year’s operations, when buyers were anxious to secure every 
ton of Iron that they could possibly use for months in 
advance, but that in itself is no indication that prices will 
go either up or down, or that less Iron will be wanted. From 
present appearances there will be no decrease in consump- 
tion, but it is clear that production will be much larger and 
prices will depend entirely on the proportion between supply 
and demand. The present idea is that there will be no such 





scarcity as last year, because of the better railway facilities. 


and the better supplies of Coal and Coke, and besides that 
there is a great deal of foreign material coming in, so that 
it is not extravagant to figure on a 10,000,000-ton supply of 
Pig Iron for the last half of 1903. Of course, a great many 
things might occur to change this view of the situation, but 
the feeling in the trade is about as stated, although it is 
recognized that the period of prosperity has been extended 
much beyond the ordinary course, and for the present at 
least, there is a determination on all sides to sail close to 
the wind and to take as little risk as possible. 

Pig Iron.—According to recent reports the market in 
this district is in better condition than those at a distance. 
There is something of a scarcity for prompt shipments, some 
grades are extremely scarce, but not to an extent to place 
much of a premium on spot deliveries, although the lower 
prices quoted for the last half of.the year amount to pretty 
much the same thing. This in fact appears to indicate the 
situation pretty clearly—viz., that prices may perhaps be 
maintained until midsummer, but after that date most peo- 
ple look for lower prices. This, of course, is merely a guess, 
and guesses have been so far astray during the past three or 
four years that they may be so again, but in any case it is 
not improbable that producers of Pig Iron are catching up 
with consumption. There should be nothing alarming in 
that, however, as it is something that must be reckoned with 
sooner or later, and it can be more easily dealt with by 
taking time by the forelock. The action of the Souther» 
furnaces may have hastened the movement somewhat, but 
it was a wise precaution, and Pig Iron at $21 is a safer 
proposition than at $23 and upward; yet even $21 is not an 
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ample safe guard against foreign Iron, of which there are 
still considerable quantities under contract for the Ameri- 
can market. The best guarantee against any sudden or im- 
portant drop in prices, however, is the fact that there are 
nO stocks of any account—either on furnace banks or in 
consumers’ yards—and furthermore, unless all signs fail, 
there is going to be demand enough to prevent any such ac- 
cumulation for some time to come, although it is evident 
that for the present the day of absolute scarcity is at an 
end, unless something very unforeseen occurs. Meanwhile 
business is moderately active, the current output being taken 
without the necessity for any change in prices. For later 
deliveries there is a kind of “stand off.’ Producers are not 
forcing the market, but buyers are decidedly offish, and are 
disposed to wait further developments before committing 
themselves to new engagements. The impression is that 
further reductions will be necessary before buyers take hold, 
although in the meantime it cannot be said that there is any 
real weakness, and the change (if there is any) will be more 
in the nature of an adjustment to changed conditions than 
to inherent weakness. Prices are a little irregular, but a 
fair average of the market would be about as follows for 
Philadelphia or nearby points deliveries to July, later dates 
fractionally lower: 





Oe me POMMEIT esis ieee we eee eee $22.50 to $23.00 
OE SS ree 21.25to 21.75 
i RNS 66 neo tKs REET o> Be Re ee 20.50 to 21.00 
DENS od ak ke aAckw sk Sela ® Rie ROK 19.00 to 20.00 
eae Sivite talus bein w eG? coencsee SEVP EO Qe 
Dee, NO. Bike « cies teams 20.50 to 21.00 
RE ak ware waa ea , ar .. 22.00to 23.50 
Cargo lots, ¢.i.f.: 
ow Phosphorus, 0.035.............. $21.25 to $21.50 
EE cb eto bnt ch tw S es 6s e) eee S 20.25 to 20.50 
Midaiesvroveh, No. B.ccccccvsnececes 18.50 to 19.00 


Billets.—There is a great scarcity of Steel, and to se- 
cure prompt shipments very full prices have to be paid. 
German Billets are quoted at $29.50 on dock, c.i.f. duty 
paid, and domestic Basic, O. H., at $33 to $34, in buyers’ 
yards, but at these prices the lots taken are not large and 
are for immediate shipment. 

Plates—There is a good demand for medium sized 
lots, and prices are steady with some indications of increas- 
ing firmness. The mills are taking in enough business to 
offset deliveries, so that prospects for céntinued activity are 
quite favorable. Orders for something like 5000 tons of 
Plates and Shapes were placed by C. B. Houston & Co., the 
business being distributed among three of the local mills, 
several other orders for lots of 1000 tons each being secured 
through other sources. Prices are unchanged, and quoted 
as follows on the general run of business: Small lots, 2c. 
to 2.05¢.; carload lots, 14-inch and.thicker, 1.85c. to 1.90c.:; 
Universals, 1.90c.; Flange, 2.10c.; Marine, 2.15¢. to 2.20c.; 
ire Box, 2.25c. to 2.80c. 

Structural Material.—There is a pretty good demand 
and mills are taking in some good sized orders for delivery 
during the summer months. Prospects in this line seem to 
be improving and prices are strong but not quotably dearer, 
although some sizes command a slight premium. Sales most- 
ly at about the following figures for carload lots as a mini- 
mum quantity: Beams, Angles or Channels, ordinary sizes, 
1.73%4c. to 1.78%c.; carload lots as a minimum, with the 
usual adition for smaller quantities. 

Bars.—The demand is not particularly urgent, but there 
appears to be enough work to keep things moving without 
the necessity for changing quotations. Prospects are: re- 
garded as favorable for a large business, but there is some 
dissatisfaction that prices are out of proportion with the 
high cost of material, labor, &c. Prices are about as follows: 
Best Refined Iron Bars, 1.93\4c. for carload lots as a mini- 
mum quantity, and 1.75c. to 1.85c. for Steel Bars. 

Sheets.—There is a good demand and prices are very 
strong. Mills are entering a great deal of business and are 
likely to be crowded with work during the summer months. 
Prices are about 3c. for No. 28 in carload lots, with the 
usual addition for smaller quantities. 

Old Material.—Prices are firm with a good demand for 
pretty much everything on the list. Sales are mostly at 
medium to outside figures, with occasional sales at the bid 
prices. Bids and offers are as follows for deliveries in 
buyers’ yards: 
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Heavy Steel Scrap.. 
Low Phosphorus Scrap. 





00 to 29.00 





Saw eS Se ere 26.00 to 27.00 
er RS MEE cag ol 4k wee Wks wwe 0665 25.00 to 25.50 
NG” ie ae 30.00 to 31.00 
ey a yd ae was dose a Bash cae 24.00 to 25.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 23.50 to 24.00 
Ee oe err ee eee ee 20.00 to 21.00 
pT SO aa eee 20.00 to 21.00 
eae EE WEES a & Asan >. bo eck cs cs 18.50 to 19.50 
No. 3B Lignt (Ordinary)... 0.0 .ccceees 15.00 
rE I oc xb owed ae cecee’ 17.00 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy..... ‘ 18.00 
SE I ao ad ecoca & Glace O ee ooo ee ee 11.50 to 12.00 
oe | ee ree err er eee 15.50 to 16.00 





William Dette & Co. of this city have been appointed 
agents for the sale of Rock Run Charcoal Car Wheel Iron, 
made at Rock Run, Ala. 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., April 22, 1963.—(By Telegraph.) 

The Pig Iron market so far at least as Foundry and 
Mill grades are concerned is still at a standstill on what is 
practically an unchanged price-list. What little trading 
there is is for spot shipment, and perhaps these minor sales 
aggregate more than such sales usually do. Selling agencies 
report quite a few lots of Iron to resell for buyers, this be- 
ing Iron bought on a lower basis, delayed delivery, and now 
salable at a nice profit. In selling this Iron the admission 
is made that regular prices are cut a little. Just how much 
of this irregular Iron is really being sold is very hard to de- 
termine, but it is pretty nearly a settled fact that what Iron 
is selling is on the basis of the minimum prices quoted here- 
with, or on the general basis of $17 for No. 2, Birmingham. 
The feeling in the market is not a comfortable one, and sell- 
ers seem up in the air as to outlining the future. Many 
large buyers are supplying themselves only as to daily needs, 
and the belief in lower figures seems strong on that side of 
the market. The situation, while statistically strong, is 
certainly tinged with a marked mixture of pessimism as to 
prices. While there have been sales of Ohio Silvery Irons at 
less than the minimum figures it is contended by other sell- 
ers that 8 per cent. Silicon or Ohio No. 1 cannot be touched 
for less than $28 at the Jackson County Furnace district. 
We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, for delivery throughout the year, 
as follows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1.. $20.75 to $21.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2... .. 20.25to 20.75 
Southern Coke, No. 3.... Perererra: vo we Fe 
Southern Coke, No. 4..... oy . 19.25to 19.75 
Soutbern Coke, No. 1 Soft . 20.75 to 21.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft.. 20.25 to 20.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge. ‘ 19.00 to 19.50 
Southern Coke, Mottled.... .. 19.00 to 19.50 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1....... ‘ . 29.15 to 30.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1... 23.15 to 24.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2.... 22.15 to 23.15 


Lake Superior Coke, No. 3........ 21.15 to 22.15 
Car Wheel and Matlleable Irons. 

Standard Southern Car Wheel........$28.25 to $29.25 

Lake Superior Car Wheel and Maileable. 27.50 to 28.50 

Plates and Bars.—The market is rather quiet on an 
unchanged basis. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
Iron Bars in carload lots, 1.92¢., with half extras; same, in 
small lots, 2.20c., with full extras; Steel Bars, carload lots. 
1.78¢c., with half extras; same, in small lots, 2.20c., with 
full extras: Plates, 14-inch, in carload lots, are still nominal- 
ly 1.70c.; 3-16 inch, 1.80c.; Beams and Channels, 1.70c., 
base. 

Old Material.—The market is quiet and unchanged. We 
quote dealers’ buying prices as follows, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 
2 Wrought Railroad Scrap, $20.50 per net ton; Cast* Serap, 
$17.50 per net ton; Iron Rails, $28 per gross ton; Long 
Steel Rails, $22.50 per gross ton: Short Steel Rails, $18 per 
gross ton; Iron Axles, $27.50 per net ton: Car Wheels, $24 
per gross ton; Low Phosphorus Steel, $25 per gross ton; 
Heavy Melting Steel, $20 per gross ton. 





St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, April 22, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 
Pig Iron.—Generally speaking, the Pig Iron market for 
the past week has been quiet, although a continuance to a 
fair extent of the scattering buying in small lots is reported. 
The feeling in certain quarters seems to be growing more 
pronounced that the buying for future necessities cannot 
be held off a great while longer, as many of the large con- 
sumers of Iron in this territory are carrying a very short re- 
serve. No. 2 Foundry on a basis of $17.50, Birmingham, is 
the price very generally maintained for quick as well as 
future delivery. We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry... were i 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............. 21.25 to 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry. 20.75 to 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry... .. 20.25 to 
a See ee rer ee .- 21.75 to 
i ee eee er ine sew e ee 
CORE PON ndcice ccncecertses es nie. aces 
Southern Car Wheel............ ... 28.50 to $28.75 







Malleable Bessemer............. . 25.25 to 25.50 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon. . 82.50to 33.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.... ni 5 dean 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... Scie wat 


Bars.—Jobbers’ reports indicate a good volume of trade 
for both Iron and Steel Bars. Prices hold at about the same 
level from the mills: Iron Bars at 1.85c. to 1.90c., and Steel 
Bars at 1.8214c. to 1.90c., half extras. Jobbers name 2.15c. 
to their large trade, and to the smaller consumers 2.25c. is 
quoted. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Conditions affecting this 
department are little changed, and the demand continues 
very steady fer all classes of supplies under this head. Prices 
are firm, and quoted as follows: Splice Bars at 2.05c. to 
225c.: Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 3.05c. to 3.25¢c.; with 
Square Nuts, 2.95c. to 3.10c.; Spikes, 2.30c. 

Angles and Channels.—From the jobbers’ standpoint 
the demand and inquiry at this time for Small Angles and 
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Channels are said to be very satisfactory. For this class of 
materials the trade continues to quote 2.25c. to 2.40c. in lots 
from store. 

Pig Lead.—The demand, while in good volume, is some- 
what lighter than that recently prevailing, and together with 
the disposition to realize in certain quarters has given the 
market a mild sagging tendency the past week. Chemical 
is quotable at 4.50c., while Desilverized stands at 4.5714c. 

Spelter.—Consumption continues large for Spelter, and 
market conditions are generally firm and steady. Quotable at 
5.40c. 


A leading interest has just closed contracts for about 
7000 tons of Bessemer Iron for second half delivery. 


leveland. 
CLEVELAND, Onto, April 21, 1903. 

Iron Ore.—On Monday the first contracts were made for 
the transportation of Iron Ore down the lakes for the sea- 
son. The United States Steel Corporation led the list, cover- 
ing upward of 1,500,000 tons of Ore for the entire season, or 
up to November 26, at 85c. from Duluth to Ohio ports; 
75c. from Marquette to Lake Erie, and 65c. from Escanaba 
to Lake Erie ports. It had been generally expected that 
the differential on Marquette and Escanaba against Duluth 
would be lessened, but the Steel Corporation took no cog- 
nizance of the general demand of the united vessel interests. 
When the contracts were finally made between the Steel Cor- 
poration and the local vessel interests the bidding for ton- 
nage on season contracts became quite general and it begins 
to look as if, before the week is out, there will be an enormous 
amount of business done. Some indication had been pre- 
viously given of what rates might be expected by the charter- 
ing of a few boats for wild cargoes the latter part of last 
week. These charters were for the first few loads down 
the lakes. The head of the lakes rate was identical with 
the season contracts, but Marquette is bringing 80c. on going 
charters at the opening of the season. The shippers are 
now making an effort to clear the docks before the big spring 
shipment down the lake begins. The shipments from Cleve- 
land alone last week were 64,000 tons, with other ports 
shipping commensurate amounts. At one or two ports dock 
shipment has been stopped, because of the incoming Ore and 
because the piles have about been cleaned up. 

Pig Iron.—The Foundry Iron situation does not change 
very greatly. The demand in this immediate territory for 
material for spot shipment has not abated in the least. The 
Southern Ohio and the Southern furnaces are able to dis- 
pose of their surplus here without inconvenience. In some 
places consumers have been at a disadvantage because they 
have not been able to obtain the amount required. While 
this has been the case, and while prices have strengthened, 
there have been no advances. The buying for second half 
delivery is still held up for some reason. Consumers have 
continued to make inquiries and to hint that prices ought to 
be lower than they are now. In fact, it is generally held that 
the lack of buying for second half delivery is directly due to 
the prices quoted for that period. The Valley furnaces are 
all running full and there is an active demand for all the 
material that can be turned out and more, and the furnace- 
men are not inclined to shade second half delivery prices. 
The quotations therefore remain as follows: No. 2 Foundry, 
first half delivery, $22, Southern Ohio furnace; second half 
delivery, $21 to $21.50, Valley furnace. Operations in Basic 
have been reduced to the minimum. The buying for the first 
half continues when any material is presented, but the sales 
are altogether in very small lots of carloads and less, few 
sales exceeding that volume. For second half delivery there 
have been no sales reported for the past two weeks of any 
volume. Prices have not changed from $21.50 to $22, Valley 
furnace, for first half delivery, and $20 for second half de- 
livery. Bessemer Iron is still not in much demand and the 
market is quiet. Nothing remains for sale for the first half 
and the buyers have not covered for the second half to any 
appreciable extent. The quotations have not changed, being, 
however, purely nominal at $21.50 to $22 for first half and 
$20.50 to $21 for second half, Valley furnace. About all 
of the furnaces in the Valleys are now in operation, sus- 
pensions being occasioned only by the necessity to make 
repairs. The fuel supply is adequate. During the past two 
weeks big improvements have also been made in deliveries 
and the railroads are meeting the demands upon them without 
difficulty. 

_ Finished Iron and Steel.—Bar consumers are begin- 
ning to come into the market pretty freely, although there 
is still some feeling of hesitancy, which is not easily ex- 
plained. Mere lack of interest in future buying, when there 
is no immediate and imperative need, may be the cause of 
the backwardness. Five or six of the smaller buyers have 
come into the market during the past week, and the reports 
indicate that upward of 6000 tons of Bessemer Steel have 
been covered. The big buying, however, still seems to be in 
future. The Bar Iron trade has been very light. The buy- 
ing has been nothing to speak of, and the trade has been dis- 
couraged by the larger mills as much as possible. The in- 
quiries have kept up, however, to a greater extent than the 
producers care for. The price has held firm at 1.85c., 
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Youngstown. The price on Bessemer Bar Steel has been 
1.60c¢., Pittsburgh, without variation, and the Open Hearth 
product has been sold at 1.70c., Pittsburgh. The market in 
Structural Material seems to have become stronger general- 
ly. A short time ago there was manifest some weakness, 
due to inactivity in the general building operations in this 
particular territory. Within the last week operations have 
been resumed to a greater or less extent, and several con- 
tracts were closed. ‘The inquiries have come in also in such 
quantities as to indicate a good run of business ahead. The 
prices have not changed, the standard mills getting 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh, while the smaller mills are asking 1.70c. to 1.80c. 
at the mills. The jobbers are getting 2.15c. to 2.25c. De- 
liveries vary according to the size wanted, some sized shapes 
being available in a few weeks, while the larger sizes are not 
obtainable within two or three months. One order of 2500 
tons of Plates was closed during the past week. This re- 
quired prompt shipment, and was accepted by the mill. The 
surface indication was of a slight weakness in the market, 
which, however, is not borne out by the general condition in 
the market. The larger mills are refusing to accept any 
tonnage, and the smaller mills are pretty well filled up with 
orders. Prices are unchanged, the standard mills getting 
1.60c., Pittsburgh, and the smaller ones commanding 2c. at 
the mill, with some concerns shading that price on special 
orders. The Sheet trade is strong. The buying has been 
quite heavy during the past week, and the outlook is bright. 
Prices have not changed, and there is hardly a possibility 
that any change would be made. The quotations, there- 
fore, are: 3.10c. to 3.25c. for No. 27 Black Sheets out of 
stock; the same gauge bringing 2.85¢c. to 2.95c. from the 
smaller mills. In Rails there has been but little done late- 
ly, because the mills have about reached the limit of their 
capacity. ‘There are still inquiries on material coming from 
the electric lines, but they have not been offered satisfac- 
tory delivery by the larger mills. The demand for light 
Rails is good, and the supply is adequate. Prices are $28 for 
Standard Rails and $36 for the lighter grades. 

Old Material.—The market has been firm with heavy 
buying in certain grades. In Steel Scrap there is a scarcity 
of material that is hampering the mills to some extent. 
Prices are as follows: No. 1 Wrought, $19.50, net; Cast 
Borings, $12, gross; Car Wheels, $22.50, gross; Heavy Steel, 
$20.50, gross; Iron Rails, $25.50, gross; Iron Axles, $27.50, 
gross; Wrought Turnings, $14.50, gross; Old Steel Rails, 
$21, gross. 


Extensive improvements have been made by H. Emerman 
& Co., dealers in Scrap [ron and Steel, at their yards, 1008 
to 1040 Seneca street, Cleveland, Ohio, on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Two new shears are being placed, besides a 
drop and a large moving crane. The yard has been doubled 
in size. 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 20, 1903. 

The conditions surrounding .the lron market the past 
week indicated a very quiet market. The transactions were, 
in magnitude, materially less than were registered the pre- 
ceding week, but it is claimed that prices were well main- 
tained, and what business was concluded was on the basis 
of values lately established. There were some large inter- 
ests in the market, but they bought very sparingly and only 
to cover pressing necessities. After their orders were reg- 
istered they appealed for prompt shipment to prevent their 
works from closing and déclared that they were bare of 
stock. Some admitted that they were holding off with the 
hope of getting in at lower values, and at the same time 
admitted that the outlook was such as to make success 
problematical. The purchases were, in the main, for prompt 
and nearby delivery, and those for the last half of the year 
one might say were nominal, as in magnitude they were 
light. Sellers asa rule are hewing close to the line of prices 
lately established, and if there is any concession in prices it 
is closely guarded. None is admitted. Sellers declare that 
the situation favors the maintenance of prices, and they can 
afford to wait for the incoming tide, which will absorb what 
they can produce. As one of them declared himself to your 
correspondent: ‘We can afford to wait for the necessities 
of the buyers to compel them to come into the market, and 
when they do come they wili find no surplus of Iron above 
market requirements. All we may have and can produce 
will be wanted, and we have no fear of inability to market 
all we can produce at reasonable prices.’”’ There have been 
some reports of shaded prices, but efforts to confirm them 
have not been successful. With such a market as at pres- 
ent exists we must anticipate and look for variations in 
prices. ‘The price now is in the neighborhood of $3 per ton 
over a year ago, and this excess is about the same that pre- 
vailed over present prices, not counting the extreme prices. 

Those representing the outside furnaces are a little 
easier in prices than those who are in the Associated Fur- 
nace Combination, but they are not publishing their prices, 
and it is no easy matter to obtain them. Inferences are easy 
to arrive at but’ solid facts are withheld. Shipments are as 
free as facilities permit, and deliveries on contracts are fast 
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catching up. When July rolls around there will be very lit- 
tle in default on delivery. There have been a few lots of 500, 
1000 and 1500 tons placed the past week, and more of lots 
aggregating 500 tons and less—showing that the trading was 
comparatively light. But the indications point to an in- 
creasing trade, and the larger interests are confident of its 
fulfilment. When you invite information as to prices « 
blanket is spread and association prices printed thereon. 
There is no reason for disputing them, and they must be ac- 
cepted as correct. If there is any deviation it is only ocea- 
sional. So we can only quote the market as on the basis of 
$16.50 for shipments to the Atlantic States, and at $17.50 
for shipments to the Western and Southern States for No. 2 
Foundry. 

The Woodward Iron Company at last announce their 
intention to build a third furnace stack, the capacity to be 
at least 350 tons. The two furnaces now in commission will 
be rehabilitated, and the plant will be modernized in every 
way. As soon as the stack now out is put in the work on 
the new furnace will begin, and at some time within the 
next 12 months the daily output of the Woodward Iron 
Company will be 600 tons of Iron. The company have also 
given an order for the largest Ore crusher ever brought 
South, the capacity being 400 tons of Ore per hour. It is 
calculated that it will be ready for business within the next 
four months. But four others of this magnitude have been 
so far made. 

The Philadelphia furnace of the Sloss-Sheffield Com- 
pany, at Sheffield, Ala., will be blown in on the 20th inst. It 
has cost $100,000 to rehabiliate it and make it modern. The 
sales made the past week have been to Atlantic Coast points 
and to Pittsburgh points as well as to Southern points, and 
for aceount of local parties. 





Pittsburgh. 
(By Telegraph.) 
ParRK BumLpine, April 22, 1903. 

Pig Iron.—While the Pig Iron market continues some- 
what quiet, and prices are none too strong, there is a fairly 
good inquiry, and especially Malleable Bessemer Iron, of 
which several round lots have been sold in the past week at 
prices ranging from $19.25 to $19.50, at Valley furnace. 
Bessemer Iron is a little off in price, and prompt Iron is 
being offered at $20, Valley furnace. For shipment over last 
six months of this year Standard Bessemer Iron is being of- 
fered as low as $19.50, at furnace. There is not much doing 
in Gray Forge Iron, which is also somewhat weak in price, 
Northern brands being offered at $20.25 to $20.50, while 
Southern Forge is freely offered at $19.85, Pittsburgh. 
There is not much doing in Foundry Iron, Northern brands 
of No. 2 being held at about $21.50 for prompt shipment 
and $21 for forward delivery. Southern No. 2 Foundry is 
offered at slightly lower prices. 

Steel.—There is an active demand for Steel, and as the 
supply is limited high prices are being obtained. Bessemer 
Billets, for prompt delivery, bring $30.50 to $31, maker’s 
mill, and Open Hearth Billets $31 to $32, maker’s mill. 
It is said that Steel has been sold by outside mills at a price 
equal to very close to $32, Pittsburgh, for 4-inch Bessemer 
Billets. The larger consumers of Steel are mostly covered 
by contracts on a sliding scale basis, which make the prices 
of Steel somewhat lower-than are quoted above. 

Coke.—The Coke situation has been completely reversed 
in the last month, and instead of a scarcity there is now a 
surplus of Coke, and prices have declined sharply. It seems 
that a number of blast furnaces overbought when Coke was 
scarce, and now that this Coke is being shipped in promptly 
they find that they have more Coke than they can use, and 
some of it is being offered for resale. Furnace Coke on 
track has been offered as low as $4 a ton. Unless there 
should be another scarcity in cars it looks as though the 


price of Furnace Coke for the last six months would not be 
above $3.50 a ton, and it may be lower. 


(By Mail.) 


Matters in the Iron trade continue quiet, the market be- 
ing in a waiting attitude. Contract rates for carrying Ore 
down the lakes this season will be Sic. between Duluth and 
Ohio ports, T5c. from Marquette to Lake Erie and 65c. from 
Escanaba to Lake Erie. This is an advance of 10c. a ton 
over rates of last year. The effects of the cut in prices of 
Southern Iron are said to be gradually disappearing, and 
the Pig Iron market is referred to this week as being a lit- 
tle stronger than at any time since the cut in prices was 
made. Bessemer Iron for shipment over last six months is 
still quoted at $20, at furnace, but very little tonnage is be- 
ing sold, buyers holding off, believing that prices may be 
lower. Northern Forge Iron is held at $20.25 to $20.50, and 
Southern Forge at $19.85, Pittsburgh. Northern No. 2 
Foundry Iron for prompt shipment is about $21.50 and $21 
for extended delivery. Southern No. 2 Foundry is $20.85, 
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Pitsburgh. The Steel market continues very firm, Bessemer 
Billets for prompt shipment being $30 to $30.50, while for 
shipment over last six months about $29, at mill, is quoted. 
In Finished Iron and Steel the market is reasonably firm 
and a good deal of tonnage is being placed, notably in Plates. 

Steel Rails.—The market is very quiet, no large orders 
being placed. It is possible that the Ohio Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company at Youngstown, Ohio, may be 
switched from Rails to Billets on account of the shortage in 
supply of Steel. We quote Steel Rails for standard sec- 
tions at $28 in 500-ton lots and over, maker’s mill. 

Plates.—Demand for Plates is reported by the leading 
mills to be very large, and a number of inquiries for round 
lots for shipment over last six months have recently been 
turned down by local mills that are so well filled up they 
cannot make deliveries wanted. The Steel Car industry is 
taking an enormous tonnage of Plates, and most of these are 
being filled by local mills. Plates for prompt shipment con- 
tinue to command from $2 to $4 a ton over regular prices, 
which are as follows: Tank Plate, 44-inch thick and up to 
100 inches in width, 1.60¢., at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and 
3oiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American 
Boiler Manufacturers’ Association specifications, 1.80c. ; 
Still Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less 
than 2.10c., and it ranges in price up to 3c. Plates more 
than 100 inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 Ibs. Plates 3-16 inch 
in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 
9, $5 extra. These quotations are based on carload lots, 
with 5c. extra for less than carload lots; terms net cash in 
30 days. 

Muck Bar.—The market on Muck Bar is not quite as 
firm as it was, and we quote domestic grades at $35 to 
$35.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. A sale of 500 tons is reported at 
the lower price. 

Structural Material.—Among contracts placed recently 
was one for 1700 tons for grade crossings at Buffalo, N. Y.. 
taken by the American Bridge Company. A good deal of 
bridge work is coming up, which will require a very heavy 
tonnage. It is said the new works of the National Tube 
Company at Lorain and McKeesport will require about 
35,000 tons of Structural Steel, all of which, however, will 
not be placed this year. The strike of the Structural Lron 
workers is practically settled and active work on the Wabash 
bridge in this city, and other large jobs as well, will now 
go forward actively. Deliveries of Structural Material are 
being made very promptly by the mills and there is practically 
no complaint on this score at present. We quote: Beams 
and Channels up to 15-inch, 1.60¢.; over 15-inch, 1.70c. ; 
Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.60c. ; 
Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared 
Plates, 1.60c. to 1.85e. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—A moderate amount of tonnage 
is being placed in Iron and Steel Bars, but there is no deny- 
ing the fact that business is not as large as the mills would 
desire. This is specially true of Steel Bars, tonnage being 
much smaller this year than formerly. Buyers are not plac- 
ing as large contracts as usual, being willing to take chances 
on the market later in the year. Prices are reasonably firm, 
but without change. We quote: Iron Bars at 1.85c. to 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh, in carload lots and 1.95c. in small lots, half ex- 
tras, as per National card. We quote Steel Bars at 1.60c., at 
mill. All specifications for less than 2000 lbs. of a size sub- 
ject to the following differential extras: Quantities less than 
2000 Ibs., but not less than 1000 Ibs., 0.10. per Ib. extra. 
Quantities less than 1000 Ibs., 0.30c. per Ib. extra, the total 
weight of a size to determine the extra regardless of length. 

Spelter.—The market on Spelter is firm and prime West- 
ern grades are held at 5.48l4c., Pittsburgh, for futures and 
5.5314c. for spot shipment. Some consumers believe that 
prices on Spelter will be lower before long. 

Sheets.—As yet no announcement has been made by 
the leading interest of any advance in price of Sheets, but 
a general upward movement is expected before long, and a 
few of the mills have already advanced quotations, one or 
two concerns quoting as high as 3c. for No. 28. Several of 
the leading mills state that the demand for Black and Gal- 
vanized Sheets is better than for some time. We quote as 
follows: Nos. 22 and 24, box annealed, one pass through cold 
rolls, 2.45c.; No. 26, 2.55¢.: No. 27, 2.65¢., and No. 28, 2.75c. 
These prices are for carloads and larger lots and are mini- 
mum of the market, jobbers charging the usual advances for 
small lots. Galvanized Sheets are now 75 and 10 off, which 
is equal to 3.60c. for No. 27 and 3.85c. for No. 28. These 
prices are for carloads and larger lots, and are f.o.b. at mill. 

Spikes.—Demand continues active and prices are firm. 
We quote Boat and Railroad Spikes at $2.25 per keg, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Steel.—Only a fair amount of new tonnage 
is being placed, and some of the mills could handle a good 
deal more business if they had it. Some contracts for Agri- 
cultural Steel have recently been placed, several of these run- 
ning into 1904 shipment. There is more or less unevenness 
in prices of Tool Steel. Shafting is firm and demand is fair. 
We quote Tire Steel, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Open Hearth Steel, 
ordinary grades, 1.70c. to 1.80c.: Open Hearth Spring, 2.25c. 
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to 2.35¢c.; Cant Hook Steel, 2.50c.; Plow Slabs, Bessemer, 
2.50c.; Plow Slabs, Open Hearth, 3.75c.; Tool Steel, ordi- 
nary grades, 6%4c. and upward; Cold Rolled Shafting, 42 
per cent. off in less than carloads, and 47 per cent. in car- 
loads, delivered in base territory. 

Hoops and Bands.—The mills are pretty well filled up, 
and a fair amount of new tonnage is being placed. There is 
no change in prices, which are as follows: Cotton Ties at 
S8c. in 5000-bundle lots and over, and 91c. for less quanti- 
ties, f.o.b. mill. Steel Hoops are 1.90c. for 250-ton lots or 
over, and 2c. in small lots, full extras. Bessemer Bands are 
1.60c. up to No. 12 gauge, and Open Hearth 1.70c., f.o.b. 
mill, extras as per Steel Card. 

Skelp.—The market is somewhat quiet, but most of the 
leading Skelp mills are pretty well sold up for the next sev- 
eral months. ‘There is no change in prices, and we quote 
Grooved Iron and Steel Skelp at 2c. to 2.05c., and Sheared 
2.05c. to 2.10c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, or 2 per cent. off for cash 
in 30 days. 

Rods.—The supply is short, as the leading makers are 
barely able to meet the requirements of their own finishing 
departments. The nominal quotation is $37, Pittsburgh. 

Tin Plate.—Demand for Tin Plate is heavy, and the 
mills are booking a good deal of tonnage. For prompt de- 
livery outside mills are getting from 10c. to 20c. a box over 
official price of the leading interest. We quote ordinary 
Terne Plate at $3.80 to $4 a box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Pipes and Tubes.—Demand is not quite as active as 
some time ago, but the mills are pretty well filled up and 
prices are firm. Several large contracts for Line Pipe are 
being figured on and on the larger sizes of Pipe the mills 
are sold up for four to six months. Prices are firm, and dis- 
counts in carload lots to consumers are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 
Steel———_,,__ —- Wrought Iron.— 





Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per —_ — Per sent. 

1. 36 Ome Sh PRG. ww sce ces 68 5 5 5 
a 70 60 67 57 
OE 66 IRON iin 4.5:5:6:0.000 0 75 65 72 62 
5 Oe ae en: gece s.0<08 69 59 66 56 

Plugged and Reamed: 
1 to < inches err eT 73 63 70 60 

Cut 3 to 6 feet: 5 
\%, % and &% inch........ 63 52 60 49 
Me TBC. ccc sescrcsveves 65 54 62 51 
&% to 6 inches. .....2s00. 71 60 68 57 
T OR. BR. MOB ss os so nccw ne 65 53 61 50 

Cut 6 feet and longer: 7 
i, % and % inch......... 64 53 61 50 
Be TRG. ce ccc tive re suee 66 55 63 52 
% to 6 inches. .......ss0% 72 61 69 58 
7 to 12 inches... : os - * 2 66 54 2 51 

Extra Strong Plain End: 
% to 8 inahas. pds ehh eens 67 57 63 53 
TP ROOS. DOE icc. 0:5 .c00.2 50% 66 56 62 52 
Threads and Couplings... 65 55 61 51 

Double Extra Strong 

Plain End: eo ss 

54, 20 © BGO 6 66s ew v0 59 49 55 4f 
TerebGa GRIT « s so.000 v0.60 58 48 54 44 
Threads and Couplings... 57 47 53 43 


Nore.—Orders for less than carload will be charged at 12% 
per cent. advance. Extra and Double Extra Strong Cut Lengths, 
lower random discounts by 10 per cent. net for 6 feet and longer, 
and 15 per cent. net for 3 to 6 feet. 

Old Material.—Demand for Heavy Melting Stock is 
active and it is somewhat scarce. The general demand for 
Old Material is good and prices are firm. We quote Heavy 
Melting Stock at $21.50 to $22 in gross tons. No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap is $21 to $21.50 in net tons; Steel Rails, short pieces, 
are $21.50 to $22, gross tons, and Low Phosphorus Melting 
Stock is $24.50 to $25 in gross tons. 

Coke.—The supply of Coke is very much larger than for 
some time, and as a result prices are easier and somewhat 
weak. Consumers are holding off placing contracts for both 
Furnace and Foundry Coke for last six months in the be- 
lief that prices will be lower when they are ready to buy. 
We quote Furnace Coke for prompt shiptment at $4.50 to 
$5 a ton, and 72-hour Foundry, $5.50 to $6 a ton. Furnace 
Coke on contracts for last six months’ delivery is being 
offered at $3.75 a ton and possibly lower. Foundry Coke 
on contracts is about $5 a ton at oven. 





The offices of the Executive Department of the Carnegie 
Steel Company have been removed from the third floor to 
the eleventh floor of the Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh. 
Room 1108 has been reserved for the use of Andrew Car- 
negie, which has been the custom of the Carnegie Steel 
Company for many years. Rooms 1109 and 1111 will be 
reserved as board rooms, where the Executive Board will 
hold its sessions. W. E. Corey, president, occupies rooms 
1112 and 1113; W. C. McCausland, treasurer, occupies rooms 
1117 and 1118; W. W. Blackburn, secretary, has room 1120, 
and Elmer E. Slick, chief engineer, has room 1121. W. R. 
Balsinger, chief of Ordnance Department, has room 1123. 
Room 1127 is occupied by Homer. J. Lindsay, assistant to 
the president. 


i 
Charles W. Baker and Marshal R. Ward have been 
elected directors of the United States Shipbuilding Com- 
pany to fill existing vacancies. 
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Trade Publications. 


Chain Blocks.—A catalogue from D. Round & Son, 
Cleveland, Ohio, contains descriptions and price-lists of their 
chain blocks, hoisting crabs, derrick winches, &c. Their 
quadruple helical screw block is the only hoist of any design 
on the market at present made in 15 and 20 tons capacity. 
These blocks are self sustaining, working on the screw prin- 
ciple, and the weight cannot run down of its own accord. In 
single blocks of this type the power required for lifting is 
only about 5 per cent. of the weight raised, and is, of course, 
proportionately reduced in double and treble blocks. 


Pulley Turning Lathes.—The A. Streit Machine Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, have prepared a catalogue dealing 
with their 30 and 36 inch pulley turning lathes; also their 
boring lathes and pulley drilling and tapping machines. The 
first is provided with two tool rests, one mounted on a rail 
on each side, and feeding in opposite directions. The rails 
are placed on a table that swivels in the center, and they 
may be moved in or out to accommodate the different diam- 
eters of pulleys. An arbor fits into the spindle like the cen- 
ter of an engine lathe. 


The Link Metallic Car Roof, made by the Inland 
Equipment Company of St. Louis, Mo., is proof against leak- 
age, as there are no nails driven through the metal, and the 
application of the sheets is such that if water leaks through 
the outer roof of wood it will immediately run off. When com- 
pleted, the roof is practically one piece, and is proof against 
the bad effects of straining and twisting of the car incident 
to its operation. 





Wood Working Machinery, manufactured by the 
Crescent Machine Company of Leetonia, Ohio, consisting of 
resawing band saws, sprue cutting saws, foot power and 
power band saws, combination saw tables, pointers, &c., are 
described in a catalogue just issued. 


Electric Elevators and Appliances.—The Elektron 
Mfg. Company of Springfield, Mass., have issued a hand- 
some catalogue fully describing and illustrating their elec- 
tric elevators and various appliances appertaining thereto. 
Their automatic electric elevators for residences have been 
so simplified and perfected as to meet every requirement in 
that service and may be operated with ease and entire safety 
by a child old enough to press a button. The elevator may 
be operated by a push button, which is located at each land- 
ing, or by any one of a series of push buttons located in the 
car and numbered to correspond with the various floors. On 
pressing a button at any landing, the car, if it is not already 
in use, will come to that landing and stop automatically. On 
entering the car the passenger has only to press the proper 
button, and the car goes to the floor desired and there stops 
automatically. The danger that a person at some other land- 
ing may start the elevator just as the passenger is stepping 
out of the car is entirely removed by automatic well door 
switches, which absolutely prevent starting of the machine 
while any well door is open. 


Steel Castings.—The American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company of New York and Chicago have prepared a pam- 
phlet dealing with their “ Tropenas” steel castings. This 
process of making cast steel is only one of the many meth- 
ods of converting pig iron into refined steel, all of which 
may produce the desired grade of metal; but this particular 
method has been selected by the above company as being par- 
ticularly adapted to the production of high grade metal by a 
process which need not be continuous, as in the open hearth, 
and which is in a measure fiexible. It consists in the use 
of special converters, in which pig iron, previously melted in 
a cupola, is subjected to an air blast of 3 to 4 pounds’ pres- 
sure, directed horizontally across the top of the molten bath. 
This action generates intense heat, the result being a bath of 
nearly pure iron. The process is finished by the addition of 
ferromanganese or ferrosilicon, or both, to bring up the sili- 
con, manganese and carbon contents to the specified propor- 
tions. 


Steam Separators, of various types and adapted to 
every range of steam work, are described in a pamphlet by 
the Austin Separator Company of Detroit, Mich. 


*“*How to Pack Gas Engine Cylinder Heads” is an 
interesting leaflet, by the H. W. Johns-Manville Company of 
New York, giving full directions for cutting gaskets, pre- 
paring the flange and applying the gasket, so that the most 
efficient service may be obtained. The difficulty of packing 
cylinder heads for gas engines for stationary, launch or mo- 
tor service has been one of the discouraging features in the 
use of these engines. The methods described in the leaflet 
have been proved by years of experiment to be the only suc- 
cessful way to avoid these difficulties and secure the best re- 
sults. 

The Carnegie Steel Company’s Pocket Companion. 
—A new edition has just been published by the Carne- 
gie Steel Company, Empire Building, New York, and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., of their Pocket Companion. The book con- 
tains illustrations of the various sections of beams. chan- 
nels, angles and other shapes of structural steel, tables of di- 
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mensions and weights of bars, sizes of rectangular plates, 
weights and dimensions of beams and other structural 
shapes, illustrations of constructional details, notes on foun- 
dations, wind bracing and other features of construction, 
tables of safe loads, properties of beams and other struc- 
tural shapes, a great deal of information relative to col- 
umns, safe loads of beam, box and plate girders, details of 
connections for framing, tables of dimensions and weights of 
nuts, standards of eye bars, manufacturers’ standard spec- 
ifications for steel of different forms and other informa- 
tion useful to engineers. The book comprises 321 pages of 
printed matter, and is substantially bound in flexible leather 
covers. The price is $2 per copy. 

The American Iron and Steel Association, 261 South 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, have issued a Supplement to the 
Directory to the Iron and Steel Works of the United States, 
comprising a volume of 196 pages. The Supplement con- 
tains practically complete lists of the following leading con- 
sumers of iron and steel: Iron and steel bridge building 
works; iron and steel shipbuilding plants; locomotive works ; 
all kinds of car building works; car wheel works; car and 
locomotive axle works and steel locomotive tire works; chain 
works; cast iron pipe works; wrought iron and wrought 
steel pipe and tube works; riveted pipe works and seamless 
drawn tube works; wire works, wire nail works, cut nail 
works and horse nail works; works for the manufacture of 
cold rolled, cold drawn, turned, polished and ground shaft- 
ing; stamping and metal ceiling works; malleable iron 
works; bolt, nut and rivet works, and works for the produc- 
tion of all kinds of heavy and light forgings, including drop 
forgings. It also contains a full account of the organiza- 
tion of recent consolidations in the iron trade, most of which 
were not described in the Directory. The price of the book 
is $5. 


The New York [lachinery Market. 
New York, April 22, 1903. 

Another attempt is being made to dispose of a quantity 
of American machine tools in this market, which are at 
present a drug on the German market. Car! Kratz of De 
Fries & Co., Diisseldorf, is now in this country with a view 
of selling tools which his company have accumulated during 
the last three years or so with the intention of selling them 
abroad. The entire list, we are informed, amounts to some- 
thing like $50,000. The tools are of standard makes, al- 
thought some are of slightly antiquated design. Mr. Kratz 
is making his headquarters at the offices of Knauth, Nachod 
& Kuhne, bankers, 13 William street, New York. Aside 
from their salesrooms at Diisseldorf, De Fries & Co. op- 
erate a large factory at Heerd-Lorick, near Diisseldorf, where 
all types of machine tools and other machinery are built. 

General demand in this market for machine tools is 
good. One of the largest new projects in this immediate 
neighborhood is being brought out by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. At their “ Meadows” shops, between Jersey City 
and Newark, N. J., this company are remodeling their ma- 
chine shops. They are erecting one large new steel struc- 
ture, and have prepared plans for another. There is a good 
deal of machinery at the Meadows shops which is not 
strictly modern. This is to be relegated to the scrap heap to 
make room for new and thoroughly up to date tools. The 
new buildings will also be completely equipped with new 
machine tools. It will be recalled that the wood working 
shops at this point were modernized a short time ago and 
new shops added. The machine shops are now undergoing 
a similar change. H. S. Hayward, superintendent of motive 
power, with offices at Jersey City, is in charge of the work. 

The bids opened by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
for supplies for the Boston Navy Yard included the follow- 
ing machinery proposals: 

Bidder 1. Crocker, Wheeler & Co., Ampere, N. J. 

8. Montgomery & Co., 105 Fulton street, New York 
City. 

4. New York Glass Company, 93 Canal street, New York 
City, informal; no guarantee. 

5. John Harris, 29 Beekman street, New York City. 

7. Evans, Almiral & Co., 281 Water street, New York 
City. 

‘10. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

12. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Box 29, Providence. 
ma 

15. Sprague Electric Company, 527 West Thirty-fourth 
street, New York City. 

17. Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 

18. B. MeMiles & Co., Twenty-first and Callowhill 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

19. Francis Harral, 85 Chambers street, New York City. 

21. New York Steam Fitting Company, 137 Elm street, 
New York City. 

22. Hill, Clarke & Co., 156 Oliver street, Boston, Mass. 

24. Pratt & Whitney Company, 1 Flower street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

27. Francis A. Williams, 211 West Twentieth street, 
New York City. 

29. Rockwell Engineering Company, 26 Cortlandt street, 
New York City. 
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31. Chandler & Farquhar, 36 Federal street, Boston, 
Mass. 

33. Bullock Electric Mfg. Company, Journal Building, 
Boston, Mass., informal; no guarantee. 

36. Wilmarth & Mormon Company, 153 Canal street, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

39. Becker & Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde 
Park, Mass. 

41. The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, 9 Station 
street, Brookline Station, Boston, Mass. 

42. The Mark-Flather Planer Company, 41 Bowen street, 
Nashua, N. Y. 

43. The Niles Tool Works Company, Third and Mill 
streets, Hamilton, Ohio. 

44. H. A. Rodgers, 19 John street, New York City. 

45. New England Motor Company, 82 Fletcher street, 
Lowell, Mass. 

46. The Morse Twist Drill & Machine Company, 100 
Fifth street, New Bedford, Mass. , 

, 47. Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, 115 Liberty street, 
New York City. ; 

50. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85 Liberty street, New 
York City. : 

Class 4. Electric motor—Bidder 41, $510; 622; 45 
$750; 15, $956; 1, $1047.50. ape ree 

Class 13. Shafting—Bidder 43, $2129.94; 5, $2954.60. 

Class 14. Tools—Bidder 3, $3936.95; 24, $4210: 19, 
$4539.41; 6, $4804.16; 31, $4889.01; 46, informal, bid on 
part of class. 

Class 15, Shaper—Bidder 42, $500; 50, S575. 

Class 16. Drills—Bidder 50, $90; 31, $110; 22, $117: 
47, $118; 24, $159. 
— 17. Engine lathe—Bidder 22, $565; 24, $605; 47, 

ID”. 

Class 18, Tool makers’ lathe—Bidder 50, $736: 47 
$1050: OA, $1196. Bidder 50, $736: 47, 

Class 19. Turret lathe—Bidder 50, $450; 24, $457. 

_ Class 20. Milling machine—Bidder 43, $540; 39, $550: 
22, $600; 47, $640; 12. $678.50: 50, $735. 
Class 21. Taper reamer and cutter grinder—Bidder 24 
$110. 

Class 22, Centering machine—Bidder 50, $115: 22. $191.- 
65; 24, $215. 

Class 23. Cutter and reamer grinder—Bidder 24 $229 ; 
50, $250; 47, $322; 12, $554. ; 

Class 24. Bench lathe—Bidder 24, $248. 

Class 25. Turret lathe—Bidder 24, $673. 

_ Class 26. Engine lathe—Bidder 22, $380 and $325: 24 
$407 ; 47, $510. eS 
- Class 27. Planer—Bidder 47, $898; 22, $425: 43, $448: 
50, $500 ; 42, $575. 

Class 28. Hand milling machine—Bi r 22, $160: 3 
$175; 24, $199.50: 31, $230. eee 

Class 29. Drill grinder—Bidder 41, $749.50: 47, $962: 
36, informal; bid on part of class. 

Class 30. Furnace—Bidder 29, $6875. 

Class 31. Steam drop hammer—Bidder 50, $1825; 17 
$2030; 18, $2125. a 

Class 32. Heating plant—Bidder 7, $14,898; 2, $15,798; 
27, $16,545. oe 

Class 33. Shaping machi i r 47, $3575: 5 3675: 
it, aanen. ping machine—Bidder 47, $3575 ; 50, $3675; 

Class 34. Cold sawing machi idder 47, $1024; 
gunna Ih Staee g machine—Bidder 47. $1024; 48, 

Class 35. Copper pipe b —Bidder 43. $ 5: 
ssene pI pit ender—Bidder 43, $1045; 44, 

Class 26. Splitting shear—Bidder 17, $1122: 43, $1200: 
47, $1224; 50, $1470 and $2070. nr 
-~ pny 37. Screw cutting engine lathe—Bidder 47, $675: 

Class 38. Planer—Bidder 42, $3498.60: 43, $4190. 

Class 39. Milling machine—Bidder 24, $975. 

a = sar core machine—No bids. 

Jlass . Hydrauli i achine—Bidder 4: 
$045 44, potion c beam bending machine—Bidder 43, 

Purchases of a good sized machinery equipment will soon 

be made by the Ford City Foundry & Machine Company of 
Ford City, Pa. The company were recently incorporated 
at $200,000 capital. A. G. Greenbaum, secretary of the 
company, is sending out inquiries. Contracts for the steel 
structure of the main building will be placed next week. In 
addition to this building, which will be 110 x 500 feet, and 
will serve as the machine shop, there will be a foundry. pat- 
tern shop and power station. The power equipment will ag- 
gregate 350 horse-power. The foundry will be of sufficient 
capacity to handle castings of 35 tons. All machinery will 
be operated electrically. No orders for equipment have been 
placed as yet. 
Haines, Jones & Cadbury Company of Philadelphia are 
in the market for machinery for finishing brass goods. They 
have just had plans prepared for a four-story building to be 
added to their plant. Part of this building will be utilized 
as a brass foundry and part for finishing departments. The 
company manufacture plumbers’ supplies. 

Extensive purchases of power plant equipment and other 
machinery are being made by the Smokeless Combustion 
Company of 1 Broadway, New York. They are now re- 
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ceiving bids, and expect to award contracts in a few days 
for the complete equipment of a 1000-ton sugar refinery to 
be erected at Naugaba, Porto Rico. The pumps and other 
machinery in this plant will be electrically driven. The pow- 
er plant will be of about 1200 horse-power. 

They are also issuing specifications for the equipment of 
a 1000 horse-power plant to be erected at Decatur, Ala., 
for the Decatur Electric Light & Power Company. These 
purchases will be made within the next two or three weeks. 
They are also installing stokers and their cross draft fur- 
naces under 2400 horse-power of Campbell & Zell boilers 
at the new refrigerating plant of the Hammond Ice Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. The refrigerating machinery for this 
plant has been purchased from the De La Vergne Refrigerat- 
ing Machine Company. 

T. Cockerill & Son, 147 Columbus avenue, were awarded 
the general contract for building the “ westward wing” ad- 
dition to the Museum of Natural History, New York. In 
this work will be included the installation of a power plant. 
The sub-contracts for this work will be awarded by Cockerill 
& Son. The contracts to be awarded at this time will be 
for a 600 horse-power plant, including boilers, engines, gen- 
erators and all accessories. At a later date this equipment 
will be duplicated, making the ultimate capacity of the plant 
1200 horse-power. 

The Rome Brass & Copper Company, Rome, N. Y., have 
just vlaced an order with Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & 
Co. for a steam turbine power equipment for a new rolling 
mill at Rome, N. Y. The present properties of the Rome 
Brass & Copper Company are located upon the banks of the 
Mohawk River, at Rome, N. Y., and comprise a number of 
rolling mils and other buildings, scattered over a consider- 
able area. The manufacturing facilities afforded by these 
mills being inadequate, the company have under way a 
number of new mills located at a short distance from the 
old plant, and arranged with special reference to the ulti- 
mate centralization of motive power. One of the new mills 
will be operated entirely by electricity from an adjoining 
power house, where the boilers and turbine machinery will 
be located. ‘The entire mill will be operated from one tur- 
bine, no relay being provided. ‘The power unit consists of a 
Westinghouse steam turbine direct connected to a 400-kw. 
Westinghouse three-phase generator, designed especially for 
turbine driving. The present arrangements for boiler and 
condenser machinery are still incomplete, but it is probable 
that the turbine will operate under 150 pounds steam pres- 
sure, 26 or 28 inch vacuum, and possibly a moderate amount 
of superheat. The generator will furnish current at 440 
volts and 60 cycles, which will be used at this voltage upon 
the motors driving the rolls in the mill. Each roll will be 
independently driven by a Westinghouse induction motor of 
suitable capacity. 

The Palmer Mountain Gold Mining & Tunnel Company, 
who are located at Loomis, Okanogan County, Wash., will 
erect an electric plant this season to furnish power for their 
mines, which are located on Palmer Mountain, near the 
town of Loomis, consisting of 57 mining claims in a con- 
tiguous group, making 1020 acres of mineral land. The com- 
pany are developing water power, which will furnish 300 
horse-power. Immediately on the completion of the power 
the company will erect a 100-stamp mill of 300 tons capacity 
for reducing the ores. No purchases of machinery have as 
yet been made. The New York offices of the company are 
located at 56 Wall street. 

The United Water & Light Company of Wilmington, 
Ohio, are receiving bids and will let contracts about May 1 
for a 250-kw. and a 125-kw. generator, a 20 x 42 inch en- 
gine, also a 16 x 42 inch engine, three 200 horse-power wa- 
ter tube boilers and two 1,000,000-gallon pumps, 30 miles of 
wire and 10 miles of pole line; also 10 miles of water mains 
and a stand pipe, 18 x 120 feet. Sloan & Martin of Wil- 
mington, Ohio, are counsel for the company, and E. D. 
Hurst, whose headquarters are at the office of this firm, is 
the superintendent of the company. 

The Mohave Gold Mining Company of Arizona, whose 
BKastern offices are at 351 Bullett Building, Philadelphia, 
John Seward, manager, intend constructing a railroad about 
12 miles long to connect a mill now being built with the 
company’s mines at Needles, Cal., and are looking about for 
an Eastern contractor to undertake the work. 


ew York. 


New York, April 22, 1903. 

Pig Iron.—In this territory the buying movement is 
light. The attitude of buyers is illustrated by the fact that 
recently one of the largest foundries in this section came 
into the market for 10,000 tons, and received bids from im- 
porters as well as from domestic producers. Finally only 
2000 tons of domestic Iron were purchased. Middlesbrough 
Iron has sold at $18.25 for moderate sized lots, and in cargo 
lots costs 56 shillings 6 pence, c.i.f., which is, duty paid, 
equivalent to a little more than $17.75. German Iron is 
practically out of the market. We quote, at tidewate?, 
for prompt to early delivery: Northern Iron, No. 1, $22.25 
to $22.75: No. 2, $20.50 to $21; No. 2 Plain, $20 to $20.50. 


Tennessee and Alabama brands in New York and vicinity, 
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No. 1, $21.50 to $22; No. 2, $20.50 to $21; No. 3 Foundry, 


$20 to $20.50. 


Steel Rails.—Inquiries for 1904 are making their ap- 
pearance in the market, so that it may not be long before 
Rail makers announce their policy for next year. The de- 
cision to place a duty of $7 per ton on Rails in Canada has 
little immediate interest for the American mills, but in the 
future it may greatly curtail shipments to that country, 
which have been fairly large in past years. The Canadian 
Pacific order for about 40,000 tons, which has been up for 
some weeks, has not yet been closed. We continue to quote 
$28 at Eastern mill for standard sections. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The demand for small sizes continues 
active, and Eastern foundries are now so well supplied with 
work of this character that they are asking a higher price. 
On orders calling for large sizes competition is sharp, and 
prices are somewhat irregular. It is observed, however, 
that the lowest bidder on one lot of large Pipe may be among 
the higher bidders on subsequent lettings, showing that it 
IS an easy matter to get filled up. Carload lots are quoted 
at $36.50, gross ton, at tidewater, for 6 and 8 inch, and 
$35.50 for 12-inch upward. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The American Bridge Com- 
pany have booked orders since last report aggregating about 
10,000 tons, consisting of numerous contracts in various 
sections of the country. The largest single contract was 
for 1800 tons for an annex to the Kaufman Building, at 
Pittsburgh. A great deal of tonnage is under negotiation. 
The strike of some of the employees of this company has 
not yet been settled. It is now in its seventh week. The 
prospects for its early settlement are much brighter. The 
Plate trade is guiet in this locality, as consumers will do 
nothing until May 1 wages settlements are made. A great 
deal of business is in sight and is expected to be closed as 
soon as the labor situation clears. A fair volume of busi- 
ness is reported in Bars. We quote, at tidewater, as fol- 
lows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. 
to 2c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 2c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 
1.90c. to 2.25c. Sheared Steel Plates are 1.85c. to 2c. for 
Tank, 1.95¢c. for Flange, 2.05c. for Marine and 2.25c. to 
2.40c. for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.95c. to 2c.; Soft 
Steel Bars, 1.75c. to 1.90c. 

Old Material.—Steel Scrap is strong, but the remain- 
der of the list is decidedly dull, and prices show a declin- 
ing tendency. Buyers are holding off, as a result of the re- 
cent developments in Southern Pig Iron. A sale of a round 
lot of Car Wheels was made at a price somewhat under that 
recently prevailing, indicating that this class of material is 
sympathizing with the general course of the Scrap market. 
A notable exception to the weakness in other lines is ob- 
served in Old Iron Rails, of which there are practically none 
in the market. Relaying Rails are lower. We quote, f.o.b. 
cars, vicinity New York, per gross ton, as follows: 


et SN is un nic sc weedcine Wek ee eS $24.50 to $25.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 21.50 to 21.75 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 19.25 to 19.50 
Relaying Rails, heavy sections........ 26.00 to 27.00 
Relaying Rails, lighter sections....... 26.00 to 27.00 
I oe ak Wren. KG 6 5 Bom ¥ va 23.00 to 24.00 
- I. SSA ees 30.50 to 31.00 
i Me Re ee 25.50 to 26.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap ke Raia mee 19.25 to 19.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap Iron... 22.50to 23.50 
Pe Ce Ce, tc iesacketeerey eve 19.50 to 20.50 
pec RR rene 15.50 to 16.00 
a ee 11.00 to 12.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast Scrap.......... 19.00 to 20.00 
ee Pre ee 14.00 to 15.00 
Wrought Turnings, delivered at mill... 17.00to 17.50 
Cast Borings, delivered at mill........ 11.50 to 12.00 





Meta! Market. 


New York, April 22, 1903. 

Pig Tin.—The market has been very quiet. Buying for 
consumptive account was small, and little speculative in- 
terest was shown. In London prices were forced upward, 
but here they sagged. Demand from the interior was ex- 
tremely quiet, but shipments were rather large, owing to de- 
liveries against old contracts. The decline in prices here 
was steady throughout the week, and the metal was espe- 
cially weak here for spot delivery, as the stock here, par- 
ticularly in view of the recent heavy arrivals, is large. At 
this writing the London market is weaker than at any pe- 
riod of the last week, owing to lack of support from this 
side. Quotations here for spot to June ranged from 29.50c. 
to 29.70c. London closed £136 10s. for spot and £135 17s. 6d. 
for futures. Arrivals thus far this month amount to 2675 
tons, and the afloats are footed to 3989 tons. 

Copper.—The situation is unchanged. Producers are 
maintaining nominal prices and consumers are not buying. 
Even the metal is second hands, which is offered at prices 
considerably below the producers’ figures, is not taken. There 
have been offers of Lake Copper during the week as low as 
14%c., but no buyers could be found. To-day a well-known 
metal broker offered to sell a certain brand of Lake in either 
large or small lots at 14\4c., but his attempt was not suc- 
cessful. The producers’ prices are unchanged from last 
week, being 15c. to 154%4c. for Lake and Electrolytic, and 
14l4c. to 14%c. for Casting. These figures are quoted on 
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‘Change as “ nominal.’’ The London market scored a heavy 
decline during the week. Prices to-day, as compared with 
those of a week ago, show a falling off of £1 12s. 6d. To- 
day’s cables name £61 7s. 6d. for both spot and futures. The 
London decline is said to have been caused by the 
increase in the European visible supply, which the fort- 
nightly statistics show to have grown 1450 tons. The com- 
parative statement of apparent consumption of Copper in 
the United Kingdom, as per Board of Trade Returns, shows: 


Stocks, January 1 1903. 1902. 
London, Liverpool and Swansea............ 11,270 15,340 
Imports January to March 31l.............-- 30,947 50,391 

NR ce tac vain ine ek Sateen caes 2.217 65,731 
DeeNCE GRING DOTIOE . is hile cee Ceeee res ees 16,096 17,309 

26,121 48,422 
Stock, March 31, London, Liverpool and Swan- 
GOR ca cecececvassetecdcresisessendovere 7,010 19,050 

Apparent consumption for three months. 19,111 29,372 


The imports this month were especially large, amounting 
to 2900 tons. Included were Chile from Europe and direct ; 
Japanese direct and Australian via Europe. A revision of 
the list of brands of Lake Copper constituting ** good de- 
livery ” on contracts made in the New York Metal Exchange, 
was made to take effect April 27. The revised list includes 
the following brands: Adventure, Arnold, Atlantic, Calumet 
and Hecla, Centennial, Franklin, Mass Consolidated, Michi- 
gan, Osceola, Phenix, Quincy, Tamarack, Wolverine. 

Pig Lead.—No change in prices here is to be noted, al- 
though there was a heavy decline in London. The drop there 
amounts to £1 5s.. as compared with the price ruling when 
the American Company advanced their prices. This decline 
amounts to just 30 points, or as much as the last advance 
in price made by the American Company. The official price 
here is 4.65c. for 15 days’ delivery and 4.67c. for spot. Lon- 
don is quoted £12 10s. 

Spelter.—The market has been quiet and steady at 5.70c. 
for spot and 5.60c. shipments. St. Louis is unchanged at 
5.40c., and London has advanced 5 shillings, to £22 15s. 

Antimony.—Cookson’s is quoted 8.25c. to 8.50c.; Hal- 
lett’s, 7c., and other brands, 6.75c. 

Nickel.—No change is noted. Large quantities down to 
ton lots are now quoted at 40c. to 47c. per lb., according to 
size and terms of order. Smaller lots are quoted as high as 
60c., according to quantity. 

Quicksilver—Has advanced to $47.50 per flask of 76% 
Ibs. in lots of 50 flasks or more. London is unchanged at 
£8 12s. 6d. 

Tin Plate.—There is no change. Business is fair. The 
price of the American Tin Plate Company is based on $3.80 
per box of 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, and $3.99 New 
York delivery. 

~iiiesinaieatilli sceisioatcastt 

The business of the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Com- 
pany in St. Louis has grown to large proportions. 
They are now establishing a branch at Seattle, Wash., 
where a full stock of railway, mill and factory supplies 
will be carried. They have also established an office at 
503 Binz Building. Houston, Texas, in charge of H. E. 
Miller, and an office at room 5, Providence Building, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., in charge of Mell A. Collins. A. H. Craus- 
by, formerly with Berlin Machine Works, is now repre- 
senting the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company in Ar- 
kansas. Geo. G. Huncken is now representing them in 
North and South Carolina, C. M. Butin in Indiana and 
Ohio, Adam Young in Illinois. Herbert L. Schamberg 
will have charge of the railroad and large factory trade 
in the East. W. H. West, formerly sales manager of A. 
Leschen & Sons Wire Rope Company, will be in charge 
of the Seattle office. 


The Employers’ Federation alluded to in the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association at New Orleans has 
become a fact in Omaha. On Tuesday the Business Men’s 
Association of Omaha gave to the press a statement 
showing that more than 800 had banded to fight the la- 
bor organizations, each pledging himself to assist any 
member who had trouble with his employees. The publi- 
cation of the statement has caused great comment among 
the labor unions, and a special meeting of the Central 
Labor Union has been called to discuss the matter. 


The Ambridge Club, composed of engineers and 
draftsmen in the employ of the American Bridge Com- 
pany at their new plant at Ambridge, Pa., about 20 miles 
from Pittsburgh, have applied for a charter. It is the 
intention to build a club house at Ambridge for the use 
of the members. 
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PERSONAL. 


W. R. Beatty, formerly in charge of the wagon hard- 
ware department of the Oliver Iron & Steel Company at 
Pittsburgh, has resigned to accept a responsible position 
with the New Castle Forge & Bolt Company, at New 
Castle, Pa. Mr. Beatty was presented by his former 
workmen with a very handsome watch. 


The statement that G. H. Duggan had been appointed 
general Inanager of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company 
of Sydney, N. S., as made last week, was incorrect. Mr. 
Duggan is third vice-president of the company and owing 
to the resignation of the second vice-president has now 
assumed his duties. The general David 
Baker. 


manager is 


Hi. M. Brittan, formerly general superintendent of the 
Pacific works of the American Steel & Wire Company, 
has recently been appointed general superintendent of the 
Pacific Steel & Wire Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Rk. (. Berkeley has been engaged as contracting en- 
gineer for the Pacific Coast by the Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Company of Minneapolis, Minn., and will be 
located at 191 Crocker Building, San Francisco. 


L. E. Cochran, president of the Youngstown Iron, 
Sheet & Roofing Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, and also 
connected with other industries at that place, has re- 
turned from an extensive trip to the West Indies, Ja- 
maica, Cuba and Mexico. 


H. R. Fothergill has resigned as manager of the 
Philadelphia office of Chas. Dreifus & Co., taking effect 
May 1, and has connected himself with the Delaware 
Suburban Railway Company of Wilmington, Del., as gen- 
eral manager and chief engineer. 

Robt. S. Groves, who has been many years connected 
with the iron and steel trades, has accepted a position 
with the Worth Bros. Company of Coatesville, Pa., and 
will be in charge of their Philadelphia offices in the Ar- 
cade Building, Fifteenth and Market streets. 


Andrew Carnegie sails for England this week. 


C. C. Schneider, vice-president, in charge of the en- 
gineering department of the American Bridge Company, 
has resigned, but at the request of the company will retain 
connections in a consulting capacity. 


ee 


Chicago Employers’ Association. 


The Employers’ Association of Chicago through its 
secretary has made public the aims and objects of the 
organization, the statement being in answer to the un- 
just criticisms which have appeared publicly, and which 
appear to have been born of ignorance. 

The Employers’ Association, it should be kept in 
mind, represents every mercantile interest in the city of 
Chicago, and is not opposed to organized labor as such. 
The association was organized to defend and protect the 
business interests of the city, and to that end to bring em- 
ployer and employee into closer and harmonious relation- 
ship. There is no discrimination against union labor, nor 
against nonunion labor, for that matter. The association 
seeks to secure to employers and employees alike free- 
dom of contract in the matter of employment. It op- 
poses restraint of output and is against sympathetic 
strikes and boycotts. It endeavors to prevent interfer- 
ence with persons seeking to work and to earn a living. 
It endeavors to avert industrial disturbances of all kinds, 
and favors arbitration as a means of settling disputes be- 
tween employer and employee. 

These sentiments recognize that there is no natural an- 
tagonism between an employer and his workingman. It 
must be evident to all thinking men that whatever tends 
to peace and prosperity in the industrial world is as 
much desired by the employer as the employee, but co- 
ercion which seems to be the labor unions’ most potent 
nnd often used weapon does not tend to better the condi- 
tion of any one. Secretary Job, in defining the Employ- 
ers’ Association of Chicago, tersely says: “ The associa- 
tion is a business proposition.” 
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The Pennsylvania Steel Company. 


At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany on Tuesday, 21st inst., the retiring directors were 
re-elected. President E. C. Felton, in his report, says in 
part: 

During the year the Pennsylvania Steel Company of 
Pennsylvania completed their purchase of certain inter- 
ests in the Cornwall ore banks, near Lebanon, Pa., and 
now own 40-96 of that property, with a two-third interest 
in the Cornwall and Lebanon Railroad, and two modern 
blast furnaces at Lebanon. Bonds of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, specifically secured by mortgage on these 
properties, were issued on October 1 last, to the amount of 
$7,500,000, to pay for them and for by-product coke ovens 
to be erected at Lebanon. 

The Juragua Iron Company, Limited, and the Spanish- 
American Iron Company produced during the year 575,460 
tons of iron ore (one-half the product of the Juragua Com- 
pany being included), an increase of 140,667 tons over the 
previous year. The new line of railroad to the Berraco 
Mines, about eight miles in length, which the Spanish- 
American Company has been building, is practically com- 
pleted, and the first ore from the new mines reached by 
it was shipped in February. The entire cost of this rail- 
road and the development of the mines connected with it 
have been charged off to Depreciation Account. Your 
entire interest in the Cuban Steel Ore Company, amount- 
ing to $347,900, has been charged off to Profit and Loss. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company of Pennsylvania 
made during the year less pig iron than in 1901, though 
the capacity of its blast furnaces was fully 25 per cent. 
greater than in the previous year. Its production of steel 
was about 5 per cent. greater than in 1901, the increase 
being entirely in the open hearth grade. Its Bessemer 
plant was shut down 13% per cent. of the working days 
of the year owing to shortage of pig iron supply. The 
Maryland Steel Company made during the year almost 
the same output of pig iron and steel as in the previous 
year, although its blast furnaces had a capacity for mak- 
ing pig iron one-third greater than in 1901. Its steel 
making plant was idle 13 per cent. of the time owing to 
lack of pig iron, and much of the time while in operation 
produced less than two-thirds of its normal output. 

The Maryland Steel Company have continued during 
the year the building of by-product coke ovens, which will 
have a capacity of about 1000 tons of coke a day, and will 
supply about three-fourths of the coke consumed by their 
blast furnaces. They have also improved and enlarged 
the equipment of their steel plant and rolling mills. They 
purchased during the year 500 steel coal cars, paying for 
them with an issue of $600,000 car trust certificates. The 
shipyard has increased the size of its launching ways 
and made other improvements. This department com- 
pleted during the year two 12-ton twin screw freight 
steamships and three torpedo boat destroyers, and a large 
floating dry dock for the United States Government. 

The Baltimore & Sparrows Point Railroad, the secur- 
ities of which are owned by the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, was successfully operated during the year. The 
double tracking of its line and bridges was completed, the 
cost of these improvements being charged to operating 
expense. 

The end of the year finds the plants of all of these 
subsidiary companies in excellent condition and capable 
of producing a much larger output than during 1902. It 
is expected, however, that profits will be reduced owing 
to the very considerable advances which have taken place 
in the cost of fuel and in freight rates. No important 
additions or improvements are at present in contemplation 
other than the building of by-product coke ovens at Leb- 
anon; these will cost about $800,000, which amount is in 
hand for the purpose. 

The operating companies owned have, after paying 
interest on bonded indebtedness, and after charging to 
general and special depreciation $1,522,481, earned, net, 
$2,473,532, out of which this company received in divi- 
dends $1,177,500, and the balance, $1,296,031, has been 
retained by the operating companies for additions to plant 
and to working capital. 

In addition to the $820,085 charged to general deprecia- 
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tion by the operating companies, the sum of $713,396 was 
charged into their costs of manufacture. This amount 
was spent either for permanent improvements or charged 
as a special depreciation to particular departments or to 
railroad equipment. 
The Profit and Loss Account for the fiscal year ended 
December 31 is as follows: 
Increase. 





2.5 iii yin wale een wae wre woe $3,690,864 $811,591 
WES io a 0.5 sta spe hee Oe eR 274,187 *49,372 
Total income...........,......-+.-$3,965,051 $762,219 
Interest on bonds and debt............ 671,434 121,320 
Oi Re sas vevituhadee kee’ $3,293,617 $640,899 
er eT eet er eer er 820,085 328,874 
EE Se Ee re $2,473,532 "$312,025 
Dividends paid to Pennsylvania Steel 
Company of New Jersey.....sbescoes 1,177,500 26,750 
ON i i are act cal $1,296,032 $285,275 





* Decrease. 
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The Indiana Weekly Payment Decision. 


Attorney-General Chas. W. Miller of Indiana has de- 
cided to take an appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court against the State Supreme Court’s decision that 
the weekly wage law of that State is unconstitutional. 
Ordinarily the action of the State Supreme Court is final 
in cases where the State constitution is interpreted, and 
the United States Supreme Court has frequently refused 
to permit appeals in these cases, but in this case Attorney- 
General Miller says that a Federal question is also in- 
volved because the Court holds that there has been a 
violation of “the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, denying a State the power to deprive a per- 
son of life, liberty and property without due process of 
law.” 

The action of the highest court will be watched by 
many other States that have enacted laws for the weekly 
or bi-weekly payment of wages. L. P. McCormack, Indi- 
ana’s Labor Commissioner, designates the State Supreme 
Court’s decision as a “ death blow to labor.” The follow- 
ing legal points are made prominent in the decision: 

“The only rational grounds upon which it is claimed 
there may be legislative interference with freedom of 
contract for lawful purposes is in the exercise of the 
police power. It is not to be invoked to protect one class 
of citizens against another unless for the real protection 
of society in general. When the power is used for the 
purpose of regulating a business occupation or employ- 
ment, which in itself is lawful and useful to the com- 
munity it becomes the duty of the Court to decide whether 
the particular regulation is just and reasonable or an 
unwarrantable invasion of the protected rights of the 
citizen to pursue such business or employment upon terms 
of his own choosing. 

“The contract affects employer and employee 
alike. If the master can employ only upon terms of 
weekly payment, the workman can find employment on 
no other terms. The statute gives the parties no choice. 
The laborer may be the chief sufferer. By this law he 
is denied the right to work, and another the right to em- 
ploy him, unless he can be paid once a week. Any law 
or policy that disables a citizen from making a contract 
whereby he may find lawful, needed and satisfactory em- 
ployment is unreasonable. 

“The statute places the wage earners of the State 
under quasi guardianship. It classes them with minors 
and other persons under legal disability by making their 
contracts void at the pleasure of a public officer. It tends 
to degrade them as public citizens by impeaching their 
ability to take care of themselves. It is paternalism 
pure and simple and in violent conflict with the liberality 
and equality theory of our institutions.” 

The public officer referred to in the concluding para- 
graph is the chief labor inspector of the State, who was 
empowered by the law to bring suit in the name of the 
State against anyone refusing to comply with the law 
within ten days after the payment of wages “is due and 
left unpaid.” The penalty for violation was judgment for 
the amount with 6 per cent. from the time payment was 
due, and an assessment of 50 per cent. of the amount for 
the benefit of the school fund. 
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HARDWARE. 


VERY jobbing house finds in the course of its busi- 
E ness that merchants who have for years been cus- 
tomers have gradually diminished their purchases almost 
to the vanishing point, as they have been growing stronger 
and more successful. From the early stage of a limited 
business, when practically all purchases were made from 
the jobbers, there has been a development and progress 
until the country storekeeper with a mixed stock has 
become a prosperous merchant in a vigorous town, doing 
a large business and branching out as a jobber covering 
local territory. The wholesale house with whom he has 
established relations shares up to a certain point the 
benefit of this growth and success. When, however, the 
business attains a certain importance the merchant is 
more and more brought into close relations with the 
manufacturer in various lines, if not in all, and as little 
by little the merchant purchases one kind of goods after 
another from the manufacturer it is at the expense of 
the jobber, who becomes gradually the channel through 
whom only an insignificant part of the stock is bought. 
By and by such customers practically disappear and 
often become competitors. 


This condition and tendency furnish the broad 


minded and farsighted jobber one of the problems which 
must receive his best attention. This shifting of trade 


he must regard with regret, even though he cannot con- 


sistently complain, as the course of things occurring 


under his observation and to his detriment is probably 
only a repetition of the history of his own house. The 
problem which confronts him is how to hold such cus- 
tomers as long as possible. The right, and indeed the 
duty, of retail merchants to broaden and extend their 
business must, of course, be frankly conceded. An en- 
terprising and flexible policy should be put into effect and 
consistently followed which will make it their interest 
not to seek prematurely or unnecessarily other sources 
of supply. While in the ordinary course of things with 
growing retail houses there will be year by year an in- 
creasing proportion of their goods obtained direct from 
manufacturers, the jobber who gives efficient service and 
attractive prices may hope for an indefinite time to reap 
benefit from their enlarging trade and growing pros- 
perity, even though their success is such as to make 
them at last practically independent. 
creasing number of houses who are drawing their sup- 


The constantly in- 


plies directly from the manufacturers entitles this fea- 
ture of the trade to a careful consideration. 


In connection with the discussion which is being car- 
ried 9n in our columns in regard to methods of ascertain- 
ing and recording the costs of manufacturing Hardware 
products there are many indications that this is a subject 
upon which it is exceedingly desirable that all possible 
light be thrown, owing to the lack of attention which is 
too often given to it and the variety and perplexity of 
the problems which are presented in so wide a field. One 
manufacturer who, after a good deal of haphazard work, 
has at length arrived at good methods, refers to the fact 
that for 2 longtime his estimated profits on various goods 
ranged from 15 to 200 per cent., while at the end of the 
year the balance on the right side was microscopic in its 
proportions. It is worth noting that houses whose meth- 
ods are most carefully devised are apparently as much 
interested in the subject as any, inasmuch as they are 
constantly on the alert to find improvements in some part 
of their systems, and are therefore on the lookout for 
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suggestions which they can derive from methods 
which in some respects perhaps are less perfect than 
their own. There is so much detail and variety in the 
treatment of the different goods as they vary in character 
and are made under widely different circumstances that 
information in regard to the ways in which some of the 
problems have been solved is of peculiar interest to those 
to whom it is a matter of prime importance to have good 
methods in this department. In its further discussion we 


invite suggestions and advices from all manufacturers. 





Condition of Trade. 


From all sections of the country reports indicate a 
continuance of trade conditions which have been promi- 
nent for some months. Demand equals, if not exceeds, 
that of the corresponding period of last year, and includes 
both staple and season goods. Difficulty is experienced in 
getting prompt shipments, owing both to the fact that 
factories are behind on orders and transportation facil- 
ities are not equal to the requirements. Goods are scarce 
in most all lines, but especially so in season goods, includ- 
Prices 
are exceedingly firm, with advancing tendencies in some 


ing Freezers, Screen Wire and Poultry Netting. 


lines. 
Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

It is interesting to note how closely the Hardware 
trade reflects conditions in agricultural districts. Dur- 
ing the week, while the volume of business has been 
heavy, there being a liberal movement on orders pre- 
viously placed, not a few of the local jobbers have noted 
1 falling off in new orders, reflecting the period of wet 
weather experienced about ten days ago, and there is 
some speculation as to whether we are about to have 
last year’s experience of a wet, late spring and early 
summer season repeated. The country reports that the 
plowing of corn is very backward, but the intention is 
to put in a large acreage if the farm work can be pushed, 
und with the more favorable weather conditions of the 
past few days this can be accomplished. In the Southern 
States corn is generally planted and started well, but 
oats seeding has been interrupted by rains. However, 
the bulk of the crop has been planted in that section with 
i full average acreage. The winter wheat situation con- 
tinues highly favorable in every respect, although a lower 
temperature has been experienced recently. Up to the 
present time there is no apprehension in regard to the 
fly pest, the plant being already well advanced and able 
to withstand any ordinary attack. Salesmen canvassing 
for orders for Wire, Nails, Wire Fencing and other staple 
products meet with the general response, “ Ship the or- 
ders already booked before asking us for additional ton- 
nage,” and this seems to be the spirit throughout the 
trade. Consumption is exceedingly large and the distri- 
bution liberal, yet mills are still far behind in deliveries 
on contracts and naturally new business is falling off. 
The demand continues largely for Steel Goods, Carpen- 
ters’ Tools, especially Saws, Refrigerators, Lawn Mow- 
ers and other spring goods, while specialties are moving 
freely, but the call for fall goods is less active. The 
advance on Handles for Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, &¢., 
which went into effect on Monday last, reflects the diffi- 
culty experienced by manufacturers in obtaining wood, 
not only because of the scarcity of the material, but the 
difficulty in getting labor, which is now employed in other 
directions. A stronger tone has been developed in Corru- 
gated Sheets, which have been advanced 10 cents per 
square, and a firmer feeling is noted in Valley Tin. The 
merchant trade in Heavy Hardware, including Bars, 
Small Angles, Shapes, Washers, Bolts, Nuts and similar 
goods continues above the average. There is a fair cur- 
rent order trade experienced for Builders’ Hardware, 
mainly on country orders, the city trade continuing rela- 
tively quiet. It is reported that there has been a turn in 
affairs in this line satisfactory to large dealers. although 
no change in the general prices current. 
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St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

Thus far April has been marked by a very high de- 
gree of demand in the Hardware market, and a most en- 
couraging outlook seems to favor the market. Many lines 
continue very scarce, and it is said that this will par- 
ticularly apply to Wire products. The demand for Bi- 
cycles, Sporting Goods, &c., is very pronounced. The call 
includes all seasonable lines, the heavy department of the 
market seems to be in a good healthy condition, and the 
volume of demand at this time is fairly large. Wagon 
and Carriage Hardware is in active call for this season. 
Prices in all departments of the market are generally 
firm and collections good. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The market continues strong, with so 
good a demand that difficulty is experienced at the mills 
in making prompt shipments on contract orders and new 
business. In fact, they are filled with orders for some 
time to come. Quotations are as follows: 


Bothered. CATINEE WEB oo ics so one was ond canthne ss ona wee 
nr (III (UI i oo a Sg so mln We NA RELA IO 2.05 
Retailers, less than carload lots...............ee08. 2.15 


New York.—Local demand is fair, with a strong tone 
to the market. The volume of business is curtailed to 
some extent by labor troubles among the building trades. 
Quotations are closely adhered to, and are as follows: 
Single carloads, $2.20; small lots from store, $2.25 to 
$2.30. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—While the new contracts offer- 
ing show some falling off from the previous pressure, 
there is a fair tonnage coming forward, and the difficulty 
still is in making shipments rather than in securing new 
business. The tone of the market is firm and prices 
remain unchanged. The jobbing trade has continued 
quite satisfactory, sales being made on the previous 
basis. Official prices are $2.15 to $2.20 in carload lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago. Broken cars sell at 5 to 10 cents higher. 
For Galvanizing 75 cents per keg and for Tinning $1.50 
extra per keg is charged. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Wire Nails continue in active 
demand, and jobbers continue to quote $2.35 in small 
lots from store. 

Pittsburgh.—The situation in the Wire Nail trade is 
very satisfactory, the mills having plenty of orders, and 
specifications on old contracts placed prior to the ad- 
vance in prices are coming in very freely. There is some 
delay in getting prompt deliveries of Wire Nails, owing 
to the crowded condition of the mills and the scarcity 
of Steel. The car situation is now satisfactory, and 
there is very little trouble from this source. The tone 
of the market is firm, and we quote: Wire Nails, $2 in 
earloads to jobbers, $2.05 in carloads to retailers and 
$2.15 in small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days; for Galvanizing Nails 
75 cents per keg is charged and for Tinning Nails $1.50 
per keg extra. 

Cut Nails.—A continued scarcity of Steel is causing a 
delay in shipments, but this is not so prominent a feature 
of the situation as for some time past. Demand is 
steady and of fair volume, with a strong market. Quota- 
tions are as follows: $2.15, base, in carloads, and $2.20 in 
less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube 
Rate Book to point of destination; terms 60 days, less 2 
per cent. off in 10 days. 

New York.—The local demand is steady, and in about 
the usual proportion to Wire Nails. Labor troubles are 
having an effect upon the volume of business. Quotations 
for carloads and less than carloads are as follows: 


i a a CE ut Sas bbe DEN Hds eRe SAR $2.29 
Tek Ce CRPOREE OM TOC ok c. occ cascades vee vases 2.33 
Bane Gebk THOU GOOCO. och aioe cS i cnedacieesnaavs 2.40 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The scarcity of Steel still 
interferes with the prompt filling of orders, but some 
independent mills have been in the market during the 
week offering to make early shipment, and upon tlitis 
basis have taken some important orders. The general 
market, however, is without essential change and is strong 
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in tone. Sales continue to be made on the basis of $2.30 
in carload lots and $2.35 in less than carload lots for 
Steel, Chicago. Iron Nails are held at $2.45 to $2.50 per 
keg from store. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Jobbers report a very fair 
demand for Cut Nails, and quotations as before: Steel at 
$2.40 and Iron at $2.60, 

Pitisburgh.—Manufacturers report a good, steady de- 
mand for Cut Nails, and are shipping their product as 
fast as made. There is still some trouble in getting Steel 
promptly, and this delays shipments to some extent. 
Prices are firm but without change, and we quote: Steel 
Cut Nails, $2.15, base, in carloads and $2.20 in less than 
carloads; Iron Cut Nails, $2.25, base, in carloads and 
$2.30 in less than carloads, plus freight in Tube Rate 
Book to point of destination, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off 
in 10 days. 

Barb Wire.—The mills are catching up with orders, 
and deliveries are consequently improving. Current de- 
mand is only fair. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 


SODRDETE, COPIORG 1OUG. occ ciaicsccicccvces tee $2.60 
PROCRTIOTE, CATIONS BOB o.oo voc ce vies’ Vecaces 2.35 2.65 
Retailers, less than carload lots............ 2.45 2.45 


Chicago, by Telcgraph.—Although conditions are more 
favorable to the mills, they are still far behind in the 
filling of contracts, and new business, which is consider- 
able, still adds to their embarrassment. A strong and 
confident tone continues without change in prices or any 
tendency toward a change at present. The jobbing trade 
has been fair; sales of Galvanized are being made on 
the basis of $2.75 to $2.80 in carload lots and Painted at 
$2.45 to $2.50, the outside price being to retailers. For 
small lots 5 to 10 cents additional is charged. Staples 
in carload lots sell as follows: Polished, $2.30 to $2.35, 
and Galvanized, $2.70 to $2.75, the outside price being to 
retailers. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The movement of Barb Wire 
is very considerable. Jobbers continue to quote in small 
lots from store Painted at $2.65 and Galvanized at $2.95. 

Pittsburgh.—There is nothing of special interest to 
note in the Barb Wire trade. New business is mostly in 
small lots, but the mills are busy on old contracts, speci- 
fications on which are coming in at a satisfactory rate. 
There is no change in prices, and we quote as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: Painted, $2.80, Galvanized, $2.60, in carloads 
to jobbers; Painted, $2.35, Galvanized, $2.65, in carloads 
to retailers; Painted, $2.45, Galvanized, $2.75, in small 
lots to retailers. 

Smooth Fence Wire.—Recent orders have, to a con- 
siderable extent, been for small lots. Large contracts 
were placed some time ago, upon the filling of which 
mills have been employed. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


eee 
SI: NS 6 5g er gr Ss isis ae b idee bake One 1.95 
TEOO6 TBR COPIORES 6 occ coccc vcs ic nist kca Sees Mines 2.05 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 
Gto9 10 1112412413 14 15 16 
Base. $0.05 10 15 .25 35 45 55 Annealed. 
$0.30 35 40 45 £5 65 1.05 1.15 Galvanized. 
Chicago, by Telegraph.—Although the largest con- 
tracts have been placed the new tonnage is of propor- 
tions larger than usual, and the demand for Fencing is 
unusually active. Shipments are coming forward more 
rapidly, but the mills are still considerably behind on 
contracts. Local jobbers are experiencing a satisfactory 
trade and the market is firm. The fellowing are the 
prices current: Nos. 6 to 9 on the basis of $2.05 to $2.10 
in carload lots on track, and $2.15 to $2.20 in less than 
carloads from store, Galvanized bringing 30 cents extra 
for Nos. 6 to 14, and 60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 
St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Plain Wire is very well 
sustained. Jobbers’ quotations are unchanged: No. 9 at 
2.30 and Galvanized at $2.60 in small lots from store. 
Pittsburgh.—The market is firm, but orders are most- 
ly for small lots, the large tonnage having been placed 
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some time since, and on which the mills are working 
steadily. , Prices are firm and are as follows: Plain 
Wire, $1.90, base, for Nos. 6 to 9 in carloads to jobbers, 
$1.95 in carloads to retailers and $2.05 in small lots to 
retailers ; Galvanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14 and 
60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 


Handles.—Au advance in. the list price of Turned 
und Shaved Handles, including Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, 
&e., has been made by the manufacturers, the new list 
going into effect on April 20. The difficulty of obtaining 
suitable wood for Handles is becoming more pronounced 
each year. 


Binder Twine.—During the past two weeks the Hast- 
ern market has undergone some changes. The price on 
Sisal and Standard Twine has been advanced 44 cent per 
pound by some manufacturers. Some concerns are only 
accepting orders for small lots, having about sold their 
entire product up to June 1, while others are not accept- 
ing any new business. Demand is active, while the 
amount of Twine is limited, especially Sisal and Stand- 
ard. Very few of the priceless orders taken before 
April 1, and guaranteed against International Harvester 
Company’s prices, have been canceled. The quantity of 
available Twine is somewhat reduced, as some Eastern 
mills are under contract to make Twine for the combined 
companies in the West. The impression prevails to a 
considerable extent that a scarcity of Twine may result 
from an unusually early harvest. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Eastern mills, with 44 cent per pound rebate 
in carload lots: 


a ee eT er Ter Te ek Cree 1014e. to 10M. 
NIE 7 oot, Gadi Ran obs a aekas aed aires 10\4¢. to 10%e. 
Standard Manila (GO0 feet)... 6 vc cccccccuscccesucuss lle. 
I Ce ROO s ch Cn ere wd ane erddinndene sieeaedes 11%4e. 
Pare TEMA (GO TOE io iicin cco xndews ceed vlenedivcnes 124c. 


Cordage.—Manufacturers of Rope are well employed 
filling orders now on hand. Quotations are as follows, 
on the basis of 7-16-inch and larger: Sisal Rope, accord- 
ing to quality, 8 to 10 cents; Manila, 11 to 114% cents per 
pound. 


Glass.—The demand in this market is light, but prices 
are represented as being well maintained, largely because 
there is so little business. It is anticipated that the 
jobbers’ association will place another order some time 
during the month of May, for which they expect to have 
to pay an advance in prices. With most of the Glass 
factories closed and practically no outside competition, 
manufacturers will only be limited in advances by the 
prices jobbers are willing to pay. It is probable that 
several small advances will be made before new Glass 
reaches the market in the fall or winter. Quotations of 
the jobbers’ association, for either single or double 
strength, are as follows: 


Discount. 
OO GR ike P es ae eee eRe ceri eeeseeds 90 and 10 % 
F.o.b. factory, carload lots........... 90 and 20 and 2% % 
F.o.b. factory, 2000-box lots. ..........seceee 90 and 25 % 


Paints and Colors.—Leads.—The unfavorable weath- 
er and labor difficulties among the building trades 
have affected the demand for White Lead in Oil. 
While there is some weakness in the Pig Lead market, 
manufacturers have made no change in prices of White 
Lead in Oil, which are as follows: For 12 tons and 
over, 634 cents per pound, less 44 cent rebate and the 
usual 2 per cent. for cash. In lots of 500 pounds and 
over, 6% cents per pound, and 2 per cent. for cash. In 


"1/ 


lots of less than 500 pounds, 7144 cents per pound, net. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil.—Demand continues to be for small 
lots, with a somewhat weak market. This is due to the 
lower prices of Seed and the large stocks on hand at 
Western distributing points. City Raw, in lots of five 
barrels or more, is quoted at 44 cents, and out of town 
brands of Raw at 42 cents per gallon. 





Spirits Turpentine.—Business at this point is con- 
tined to small lots. Stocks are increasing and large buy- 
ers are not placing orders, owing to the uncertainty of 
the market’s future. Quotations, according to quantity, 
are as follows: Southerns, 51 to 514% cents; machine 
made barrels, 5114 to 52 cents per gallon. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS CO-OPERATIVE HARD- 
WARE BUYING ASSOCIATION. 


N organization has been effected, having its head- 
A quarters at Centralia, Ill, in which several Hard- 
wure houses are united for the purpose of joint purchase 
of goods. The following houses, all of whom are affili- 
uted with the I[llinois Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associ- 
ution, are members of this buying association: O. B. 
Kurth and H. G. Cormick of Centralia; J. S. Bellamy & 
Co., Sandoval; Hinman & Mathews, Mount Vernon; 
Scheurer Bros., Nashville, and J. V. Vawter, Salem. Of 
this association O. B. Kurth is president and H. G. Cor- 
mick secretary and treasurer. It is anticipated that the 
active work of the organization will be conducted by the 
secretary-treasurer, through whom goods will be pur- 
chased. 

Some significance attaches to this effort, as it is the 
outgrowth of the desire on the part of enterprising 
Hardware merchants to make use of co-operative buying 
so as to put them in a position to meet the troublesome 
competition of department stores and catalogue houses 
who often purchase goods at as low prices as the jobbers. 
While this association comprises but comparatively few 
houses, we understand that it is anticipated that others 
may become identified with it later. Mr. Cormick, the 
secretary-treasurer of the association, appears to be ad- 
mirably qualified for the position he occupies, and is 
widely known, not only as a successful merchant but as 
the late president of the National Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association. 





REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 


Geo. H. Oetzel, successor to the A. H. Foster Com- 
pany, Union, 8S. C., has added a metal rooting and plumb- 
ing department to his Hardware business. 


G. S. Hayes & Son have purchased A Rosenberg’s 
Iiardware store in Gardner, Mass. They have added 


considerably to the former stock. 


Hartwell Bros. have just established themsélves in 
business at Cushing, O. T., handling Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Implements, 
Paints, Oils and Sporting Goods. 





The Vivroux Hardware Company, Seguin, Texas, have 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000. They suc- 
ceed Vivroux & Son in the wholesale and retail business 
in Hardware, Stoves, Farming Implements, &c. 


W. Glassford & Co. is the style of a new firm who 
have lately entered the Hardware, Stove, Paints and 
Oils and Sporting Goods business at Beavertown, Ont. 


J. Hi. Wakefield has recently embarked in business 
at Eagle City, O. T., handling a line of Shelf Hardware 
and Furniture. 

Articles have been filed changing the name of the 
Nelson & Bouquet Hardware Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., to the Nelson-Bouquet-Holliday Hardware Com- 
pany, J. P. Holliday having been admitted as a member 
and elected tfeasurer. The capital stock has been in- 
creased and the company have moved to new and larger 
quarters at 217-221 Third street, North, until recently 
occupied by Bement-Darling Company, jobbers of Agri- 
cultural Implements. The building is five stories and 
basement and will afford almost double the floor space of 
the former quarters. 





Foot, Stone & Rogers Company, Fremont, Neb.. have 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $15,000, to 
carry on the Hardware, Stove, Paints and Oils and Sport- 
ing Goods business formerly conducted by Jno. J. Cloos. 
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HARDWARE STORE WINDOW DISPLAY. 


BY J. H. WYNN. 


GREAT mistake in window displays is in not mak- 
A ing frequent changes. If a window is let run too 
long the goods get dingy, dust accumulates and gives the 
window and goods a very dirty and shop worn appear- 
ance and consequently fails to attract attention. The 
writer has made it a rule not to let the window display 
run longer than three weeks and generally to change it 
every two weeks. If one only cleans the goods and 
places the same articles back but differently arranged it 
gives the window a new appearance. For instance, if 
John Jones or Wm. Smith, as the case may be, puts on 
a new suit of clothes kow quickly it is noticed. But 
had he gone on wearing the same old suit day in and 
day out no one’s attention would have been attracted. 
So it is with the window. If it is changed often people 
stop to look it over and by so doing become interested. 


POINT GOODS RIGHT. 


A mistake is often made by window decorators in ar- 
ranging goods by looking at them from the inside of the 
store and not from the outside of the window. For in- 
stance, tools, such as Hammers, Screwdrivers, Saws and 
such articles, should be placed with the handles pointing 
toward the street, just as one would place them on the 
counter before a customer. Now no salesman would 
think of handing a Hammer to a customer for inspec- 
tion by the head first instead of by the handle. Goods 
ought to be so arranged in the window that one could 
pick them up by the handle were the glass not there. 


WINDOWS SELL GOODS. 


An attractive show window is the best salesman a 
merchant can have, and many times a customer stops, 
looks at the window for a while, and then steps inside 
and says: “I would like to purchase a Ratchet Screw- 
driver, such as I see in your window.” Thus this sale 
is actually made before the customer enters the store, 
and all it requires in this case is a boy to wrap the ar- 
ticle up for him. Once inside a person generally sees 
something else he needs. One-half the battle is to get 
people in the store. 

Some time ago a letter was received from a party at 
Boston saying “ Please send me Cc. O. D. an Electric 
Night Lamp, such as 1 saw in your window the other 
night.” Now, here was a case where the window made 
the sale while the clerks were probably all in dream- 
land. No one could rob the window of that sale. Many 
sales are made in the same way. 

Desiring to increase the sales in Cutlery the writer 
made an exhibit on a revolving disk 12 inches in di- 
ameter and 48 inches high. This was placed on the 
walk near the window. The result was that during the 
display the sales in the line shown were doubled, com- 
parison being made by weeks. What did this but the 
display? 

LINES TO BE SHOWN. 

One can make the best display with tools and sample 
boards of Builders’ Hardware. Tools nicely arranged 
are always attractive. One should not overcrowd a win- 
dow, and the putting in of a full line of one article and 
none of the other does not do very well. The writer 
generally makes a selection of a few of each line so as 
to have many lines of goods displayed. One always 
wants to keep in mind what articles should be brought 
before the public and display them a few weeks in ad- 
vance. 

Do not place in the window much Shelf Hardware, 
Sash Cord, Cans of Glue, &c., for most people know 
that such articles arc to be had in every Hardware 
store. Such valuable space as a window should be put 
te better use. 

In the fall one can display a good deal of Cutlery in 
the way of Carving Sets for Thanksgiving and gradually 
increase in Carvers and later on add Skates, Travel- 
ing Sets, Leather Goods, Plated Table Ware. Tools, Tool 
Chests and Novelties for the Christmas trade. 

The first change following Christmas is the hard- 
est display to make to attract attention, for it is just 
between seasons. Fill the window with Hardware and 
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Tools making a complete change from the Christmas 
display and interest people in seemingly a new window. 

Begin in March to build up the spring, displaying 
Golf Goods, Seeds, Paints, Varnishes, Paint and Varnish 
Brushes, Tools, Garden Sets, Rakes, Hoes, Spades, Prun- 
ing Saws and Knives, Budding Knives, Builders’ and 
Cabinet Hardware, Lanterns, Fishing Tackle, Guns, 
Ammunition, Lawn Mowers, Grass Hooks and Bathroom 
Fittings. Of course this line would not do for every 
Hardware store, for some do not handle Golf Goods, but 
nearly every dealer carries the rest. 

In a few weeks’ time one would have to withdraw 
Seeds, Lawn Mowers, Garden Sets and Grass Hooks, 
but the rest could be used nearly all through the summer 
in making the display. 

Selecting goods for a window one wants to use those 
with the best finish and of latest design and place these 
most seasonpable in the most prominent part of the 
window. 

PROTECTING GOODS IN THE WINDOW. 

Great care wants to be taken of goods used for dis- 
play, not allowing them to remain in the window long 
enough to become shop worn. By so doing one can 
always have a fine display and at no loss of money. A 
display window can be made a very expensive thing if 
goods are allowed to become injured in any way. A 
window should be made as near dust proof as possible, 
and when a window display is once finished close it up 
and do not allow it to be opened until next change takes 
place, for one cannot keep a neat and clean window by 
allowing every one to throw open the sash and go in 
and haul out goods at his own will. The disarrange- 
ment of a few articles will make a window look as 
though the goods intended for display had been thrown 
in, instead of being artistically arranged, and this done 
it loses its attraction for the public. 

MARKING PRICES. 

A mistake is made in not at times putting prices on 
some of the goods. By this it is not meant that every 
article should be marked, for this makes a window 
look cheap. Prices should be taken out entirely 
for one or two displays and then put back in again. 
Marking prices in plain figures on goods displayed cer- 
tainly brings customers into the store. Not so long ago 
about one-third of the goods in the window were marked 
in plain figures on a round tag of 1-inch diameter. 
Among those marked were some Planes. During the 
display a chance customer came and said: 

“T would like io see one of those Planes you have in 
the Window marked 88 cents.” It was shown him. 
He looked it over carefully, taking some time to do so. 
After adjusting his eyeglasses several times he looked 
up and said: 

“Why this is a genuine Stanley Plane, is it not?” 

I answered, “ Yes, sir; it is.” 

“Is that the right price, 88 cents?” asked he. 

* Yes, that is right.’ 

“ Well, I'll take that Plane. Why I can remember 
when we had to pay $1.25 for just such a Plane. I had 
no idea I could purchase such an article in this vicinity 
for that money.” 

He not only took the Plane, but purchased several 
other articles and has been a steady buyer ever since. 
Had it not been for the price on that Plane the man 
would probably have passed on, still maintaining the 
idea that it was a high priced house, and he would 
probably have bought elsewhere. 

This pricing of goods in the window is much better 
than newspaper advertising because hundreds of people 
pass by one’s place of business and see these goods 
marked, whereas probably only a few would read the 
advertisement in the paper. Of course, if one has a 
Hardware store in the country, then advertise in a town 
or county paper; but for a city firm to advertise in such 
a paper would only be a bill of expense. 


A DISPLAY OF TOOLS. 
* What does for one display will not suit another. So 
a person wants to give his window deep study and use 
his own judgment as to what is best to display. A dark 
green or a black material, if not too expensive a grade, 
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makes a good covering for the floor of a window. When 
displaying Tools one should use a platform and have it 
slope slightly to the front. On this platform it is well 
to use a nickel plated stand to hold four glass shelves. 
On these shelves make a display of Builders’ Hardware 
sample boards and mounted Locks and Knobs on 
blocks. In each corner use nickel plated swinging 
brackets and on these brackets hang Lanterns, Razor 
Strops, Skates, Dog Collars, Golf Bags, Thermometers 
and such goods as could be hung up. For a background 
use three sample boards covered with the same ma- 
terial as the platform and on these boards arrange a 
series of Tools, say, on one Wrenches, Gas Pliers, Pipe 
Cutters, Stock and Die, &¢c.; on another Hammers, 
Screw Drivers, Saws, Steel Squares, Levels, Auger Bits 
and Chisels; on another, and use this one as a center 
piece, Brass Door Chains, Coat and Hat Hooks, Barrel 
Bolts, Door Knockers, Drawer Pulls, Coppered Turns, 
Drop Handles, &c. These boards should reach half way 
to top of the window and from the top for a_ back- 
ground for the upper half would hang Shovels, Forks, 
Spades, Garden Rakes and Hoes. 
LIGHTING. 

One thing that is greatly overlooked in a display win- 
dow is the lighting. A row of lights should be run along 
the top and sides of window with reflectors to throw the 
light down upon the goods. These should be so ar- 
ranged so as to permit two or three lights to be kept 
burning all night. Thus the window may be lit up and 
properly displayed after the place of business is closed 
for the day. 

A WINDOW. 


As before stated, what will do for one store will 
not suit another. A window trimmer has to use a great 
deal of care and study out his own display so as to suit 
his class of trade best. The accompanying illustration 





shows the writer's window with a Tool display in the 
foreground. ‘The window is very hard to arrange, as it 
is much wider at back than at the front. Thousands of 
people pass the place of business every day and one has 
to have a general display of Hardware, Sporting Goods, 
Cutlery and Novelties. The base is covered with a dark 
brown velour, and on this is a platform of oak covered 
with same material, leaving a space of 12 inches on 
each side and along front of the window. The base is 
3 inches higher at back, so as to have goods displayed 
on a slight incline. 
A GOOD SPRING WINDOW. 

A display made up as described below was prepared 
iast spring by the writer: On the front space were shown 
Golf Balls, Drivers, Brassies and Iron Clubs. These 
were brought to the front, as this was at the beginning 
of the golf season. On the right-hand side was placed a 
line of Paints, Varnishes and Brushes, and on the left 
Flower and Vegetabie Seeds. On the outer corner there 


are three nickel plated swinging brackets on each side 
of the window, on which were hung Conductors’ Lan- 
terns, Chandelier Thermometers, Razor Strops and Dog 
Collars. Upon the platform stood a nickel plated stand 
of two uprights which hoids four glass shelves 12 inches 
wide and 60 inches long. On the lower three shelves 
were displayed sample boards of Builders’ Hardware, 
mounted Locks on blocks and Letter Boxes. On the top 
shelf were placed Traveling Bags and Dress Suit Cases. 

Upon the platform underneath the glass shelves were 
arranged a center piece with a display of different kinds 
of Hammers, laid fan shape, with Auger Bits and Screw- 
drivers lying in between them. To the left of this was 
shown Boat Hardware and Bicycle Supplies. To the 
right were Chisels, Try Squares and a small Anvil with 
Riveting Hammer and Tools of various kinds. In the 
rear were placed loaded Shells and Cartridges. To the 
right of these glass shelves stood a niekel plated upright 
holding three round glass shelves. The top shelf meas- 
ured 12 inches in diameter, the middle one 18 inches and 
the bottom 24 inches. On the top shelf were displayed 
Call and Hand Bells. On the middle one nickel plated 
Match Stands and Bottle Holders, and on the bottom 
one leather goods, such as Pocketbooks, Card Cases and 
Change Trays. On the left side a similar stand held on 
the top shelf nickel plated Alcohol Lamps for tourists, 
on the center one different kinds of Whisky Flasks 
fempty), and on the bottom one Revolver and Chamois 
Revolver Cases. 

In both back corners of the window are swinging 
brackets, such as are used in the front, and on these 
were hung Golf Bags. The background consisted of a 
eurtain 30 inches high made of the same material as the 
covering of the base. It was fastened by rings to a pole 
which runs the length of the window; back of these are 
two sliding sash, which when closed makes the window 
nearly dust proof. Hanging in the back of the window and 
on the sides were six cards, about 10 x 12 inches, nicely 
marked “Golf Goods,” “ Fishing Taekle,” “ Lawn 
Mowers,” “Grass and Vegetable Seeds,” “ Ready Mixed 
Paints” and “ Garden Tools,” calling the attention of 
the people that such goods were earried in stock. 


—<—<—<—$. 


LORING COES’ NINETY-FIRST BIRTHDAY. 


ORING COES of Worcester, Mass., inventor of the 
Screw Wrench and head of the Coes Wrench Company 
and Loring Coes & Co., Incorporated, manufacturers of 
Machine Knives and Wrenches, celebrated his ninety-first 
birthday yesterday, April 22. Mr. Coes is in his usual 
vigorous health, and is almost as active in the business 
as ever. He has received scores of congratulatory letters 
and messages from all over the country, besides the greet- 
ings of many neighbors and friends in Worcester. In 
connection with the event a monograph has been issued, 
entitled “ A Bit of History of Loring Coes, and His Con- 
nection with the Screw Wrench,” in which an interesting 
story of Mr. Coes’ business career is presented. It is 
stated that while Mr. Coes was not actually connected 
with the making of the first American Wrench, he was the 
maker and patentee of the first Screw Wrench that could 
be adjusted with the hand that held it. The company are 
also sending out to their friends and customers fine por- 
traits of Mr. Coes and his grandson, Frank L. Coes, who 
is secretary and manager of the Coes Wrench Company, 
which will doubtless be highly valued by those who re- 
ceive them. Mr. Coes is probably the oldest active manu- 
facturer in the Hardware trade, and will have their best 
wishes for many more years of usefulness. 
a es 
The Peirson Hardware Company, Pittsfield, Mass., 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000. 
The officers are Henry R. Peirson, president; Frank E. 
Peirson, treasurer, and Kenneth B. Ritchie, clerk. The 
business to which the company are successors was estab- 
lished by George N. Dutton in 1853, the late Henry M 
Peirson becoming a partner in 1857. Mr. Dutton con- 
tinued until 1876. when Henry R. Peirson bought his 
interest. Frank E. Peirson came into the firm in 1892, 
two years prior to the death of Henry M. Peirson. The 
company do a large and steadily expanding business. 
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HARDWARE FACTORY 
COST METHODS. 


ANY aspects of the general question as to proper 
M methods of getting at the cost of goods are touched 
upon in the letters given below from manufacturers. 
Most of them relate to the inquiry in a communica- 
tion published in our columns as to the _ principle 
on which nonproductive labor and expense should be 
charged up against goods, and in reply a number of sug- 
gestions, together with more or less definite information 
as to plans which are successfully used, are contained in 
the extracts which we present. These express in a direct 
and businesslike way the views of manufactuers, some 
of whom have given careful and even laborious attention 
to the subject, and thus embody the experience of years. 
The conciseness with which the subject is presented and 
the variety of practical suggestions given justify the 
careful perusal of these interesting advices: 


PLAN FOR DISTRIBUTING 
NONPRODUCTIVE COST. 


We are indebted to well-known manufacturers in 
Ohio for the following clear statement of their method 
of distributing nonproductive cost over the various prod- 
ucts of the factory : 

Divide the factory into three general departments: 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE, including the Office, Accounting 

Department, Purchasing Department, Sales Depart- 
ments, &c. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S DEPARTMENT, including the Superin- 
tendent, Production Department, Warehouses, Pat- 
tern Shop, Tool Department, General Repair Depart- 
ment, Plumbers, Electricians, &c. 

MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENTS, including all the branches 
in which the product regularly sold is manufactured. 


DISTRIBUTING NONPRODUCTIVE COST. 


The entire Superintendent’s Department is nonproduc- 
tive labor, and all the material used adds to the ex- 
pense of the factory. Determine what this amounts 
to for a given time, and divide the figure by the 
number of productive hours. This will give a rate 
per hour per producer for general expense. 

Then find the cost of the nonproductive labor and ma- 
terial in cach of the departments. Divide the ex- 
pense for each manufacturing department by the 
productive hours of that department, and thus deter- 
mine a rate per productive hour for departmental 
expense. 

If to this figure be added the actual rate of pay per 
hour. the total cost of labor will be determined. In 
case the operative is paid on the basis of the num- 
ber of pieces manufactured, his expense rate per 
hour is not affected. 

This cost must be added to the piece work price to deter- 
mine ‘the labor cost of the article. 

When the material cost and the factory labor cost have 
been added together the total factory cost is the re- 
sult. Ascertain what percentage the administrative 
expense bears to the total cost of the product, and 
add this percentage to every factory cost. 

This method has some objections when the product is 
varied as to cost of material, but is very nearly cor- 
rect for any line of goods where the material used 
is of about the same value per unit. 


LETTERS FROM MANUFACTURERS 
ON FACTORY COST METHODS. 


From a New Hampshire Manufacturer: In the article 
on page 65 of 7'he Iron Age April 2 we note the definition 
of productive and nonproductive labor, which places the 
man carrying work from one department to another as 
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nonproductive—i. e., does not ad- 
vance the work toward completion. 
It might be suggested that carrying 
work from one machine to another 
is bringing the work toward completion, as without such 
labor it would never advance toward completion at all. 
Why not say that the man who tends a machine belongs 
to the nonproducing class, as it is the machine only that 
advances the work toward completion? 


Productive or 
Nonproductive 


From a Manufacturer in Ohio: The articles on fac- 
tory costs must be interesting and useful to your readers. 
The foundation of every moderate size or large size 
business is the cost of product. The man- 
ner of keeping costs naturally differs with 
the character of the industry. In some in- 
stances the work is done by contracts or 
jobs, in others by day labor altogether, and in many 
shops in part by each of the two plans. In some instances 
one contractor or boss will take the material and carry 
it to a certain condition for a certain price per dozen, 
gross ton or other ways of measuring, as the case may 
be. Then another contractor will take the material from 
that stage of process and carry it further, possibly to 
completion, or possibly between these two contracts there 
may be some day labor. In any event if the manufac- 
turer will begin at the starting point and follow through 

carefully and gradually each and every 

Elements of process, record labor, fuel, use of ma- 
Cost chines, use of forges, including blast and 
fire brick, if the article is ground pro- 

vide not only for the labor, but for the emery, glue and 
wear of the wheel, or for the grit in case the grinding 
is done on stones, adding everything as he goes along, he 
will find, after a system is once established, that it is 
a simple matter to figure cost. For convenience he might 
omit the cost of material, showing its weight, however. 
and then add that in at the end or at any intermediate 
stage, governed by the market price of material at such 
time or date as he wants to know the cost. In many in- 
stances a finished article is composed of two or more 
important parts. This system can be car- 


Contract 
System 


Various ried out in each one of these parts up to 
Methods the stage when they are to be put together 


either in the process or in the final assem- 
bling. I find that where manufacturers have not fig- 
ured cost they regard the matter as an insurmount- 
able task. Every man is not fitted for such work, but 
there are plenty of men in any industry who can easily 
figure costs after a little study. The value of the knowl- 
edge is fully equal to the expenditure to obtain it. 

On the market I fear more to contend against the 
man who guesses at or has no knowledge of his cost than 
I do any half dozen who possess the information. I am 
not aware that there is anything new or novel in my 
method of computing costs. It is well adapted to our 
industry. 





From Manufacturers of Refrigerators: Replying to 
the Hardware manufacturers’ inquiry “ as to the basis on 
which nonproductive costs should be charged up against 
goods and the description of our cost system,” will say 
in our factory we do not rec- 
ognize that there is any such 
thing as nonproductive costs. 
All factory costs with us are 
productive costs, because they enter into the cost of the 
goods produced. The wages of the superintendent, fore- 
men, engineer, firemen, filers, cleaners, watchmen, the 
cost of lubrication and incidental factory expense, &c.. 
are all just as much productive costs as the wages of the 
man who assembles or puts on the finishing touches. 

In writing on the subject of factory costs I shall con- 
fine myself to the personal experience in our class of 
goods only—viz., Refrigerators. Every different class of 

goods must necessarily be figured by dif- 
Material and ferent methods, based on the kind of 

Labor goods manufactured and the factory 

and labor conditions governing each. 


Do Not Recognize 
Nonproductive Costs 
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are manufactured in lots of 100 to 
kind at one run, all of the same 
and finish. It is not a _ difficult 
sition to estimate the cost of all materials 

into the construction of each separate style or 
Labor is divided into two classes—day work and piece 
work. In making an estimate the piece labor cost is as 
easily got at as the material cost. The day labor cost, 
however, must necessarily be estimated on the basis of 
the total day work pay roll per day, divided by the esti- 
mated output of each different style or size, based on the 
experience of the past. In the same way the incidental 
daily factory expense must be apportioned to the style 
or size of Refrigerator being estimated. 

This gives us only an estimate. The all important 
question is the proof of its accuracy. The day labor item 
and the cutting waste are items that must be closely 
watched by the foremen of each de- 
partment to see that the maximum 
quantity is produced with the mini- 
mum of expense and waste. The item 
of labor should be proved each pay day by a comparison 
of the actual pay roll with the estimated labor cost of 
the goods produced during the pay roll period, and a 
comparison made between the estimated labor and actual 
labor cost per superficial foot of goods produced so as 
to furnish statistics for future estimate. At the end of 
the season, after the inventory is taken and the amount 
of material actually used and the incidental factory ex- 
pense ascertained, the comparison should be made as 
against the estimated cost of all manufactured 
during the season. There should also be made a com- 
parison of the lumber actually used with the estimated 
lumber required to produce the goods manufactured dur- 
ing the season, thus establishing the proper percentage 
of waste for confirmation or correction of future esti- 
mates. 

All factories must make estimates of cost before the 
actual costs are known. The important factor in esti- 
mate work is to afterward prove its accuracy or inac- 
curacy, so as to correct future estimate 
work. Under this system the estimated 
cost is proved at the end of each pay 
day period as regards the labor item, 
and as far as possible the material used based on esti- 
mated amount used. At the end of the season a further 
proof is taken based on actual output and cost, distribut- 
ing cost by percentages among the different factory de- 
partments. By factory cost is meant the cost of goods 
delivered to the warehouse, exclusive of factory depre- 
ciation, interest, taxes, losses, office and general expense, 
cost of selling, &c. These, together with the dividends, 
must be provided for in the selling price of the goods and 
is a subject separate from the factory cost. 


Refrigerators 
2000 of a 
eral style 


gen- 

propo- 
entering 
size. 


Verifying Cost 
Records 


goods 


Meaning of 
Factory Cost 


From Manufacturers in Pennsylvania: We do not 
have a system on which to base the nonproductive cost 
for goods. While the writer has been in the manufac- 
turing business for upward of 25 years, we have never 
yet come across one that was entirely satisfactory and 
do not think there has been one made, or can be made, 
for such miscellaneous articles as ours, aS some goods 

would take a larger percentage 
Difficulties in than others, according as the cost 
Distributing of raw material is in a larger 
General Expenses proportion in one article than an- 
other. We are a small institution, and rather than go 
to the expense, or adding to the percentage of general 
expense, or overhead charges, as some people call it, by 
having an additional clerk, whenever required to figure 
up the cost of a certain article we have guessed at the 
percentage of general expense. We notice an item in 
The Iron Age of last week where a certain manufacturer 
was in as much doubt as we have been by saying the 
general expense would be somewhere from 33 1-3 to 50 
per cent. Our system, in a nutshell, is to make the goods 
good, as economically as possible, and get all we can for 
them within reason, at or above cost, basing our general 
expense at from 1-3 to 50 per cent. 
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COST RECORD 
FOR REFERENCE, 


A large manufacturer in Connecticut making a di- 
versified line of goods has a staff of cost estimators, who 
by means of time slips, piece work records, &c., ascertain 
and record the cost of making the various articles, includ- 
ing, of course, the material. This record is contained in 
books having the regulation journal ruling. The name 
of the kind of goods concerned in the record is placed at 
ihe top of the page, then one line is used for each of the 
operations performed, as shown in Fig. 1. In the first of 
the two sets of the columns ruled for dollars and cents 
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Fig. 1.—Page of Estimate Book. 
is placed the cost of the material used in that operation. 
In the second column on the same line is placed the cost 
of the labor. Thus in operation No. 1, the material for 
one gross of the articles cost 18 cents and the labor 24 
cents. When the record has been made of the cost of 
material and labor for each operation, the columns are 
footed up and to the material is added a certain small 
percentage and to the labor a larger percentage to cover 
the proportion of general expenses which the goods 
should These percentages are determined from 
previous experiences and records. 

When the cost of an article has been figured it is 
transferred to the card shown in Fig. 2, which is kept in 
the office in a card index for ready reference. On the 


bear. 











Fig. 2.—Cost Card for Separate Articles. 


top line is written the name of the article estimated on. 
On the first blank line below is placed, under the proper 
headings, the date, the book and page in which the cost 
record is kept, the price of brass (it being the principal 
material employed), the estimated cost for a given quan- 
tity (the quantity to be noted on the card), the finish of 
the goods, and remarks, if any. When the cost depart- 
ment thinks it is time to make another estimate a new 
one is made and the result recorded on the same card. 
It also frequently happens that some one in the office 
wants later information regarding the cost of a certain 
line and ask for a new estimate. It will be seen that 
in this way the results of the different estimates are con- 
tinually kept. By comparison of these costs from time 
to time interesting facts regarding the varying costs of 
turning out any line of goods can be observed. If more 
detailed information is desired than given on the cards 
reference can be made to the estimate books. 
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OUTLINE OF 
COST SYSTEM. 


We give below a description of part of the system 
employed by Smith & Egge Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., which will be of interest as illustrating a method 
which has been carefully devised and found satisfactory 
in practical working. An important part of their busi- 
ness is the manufacture of special goods to order, and 
the form given below shows the manner in which ac- 
count is kept of the labor cost of executing such orders, 
each of which when received at the office is given a 
requisition number which follows the goods called for 
through all the different factory operations. 

The men in the factory are employed both at day 
and piece work. Every morning each workman receives 
a time card such as is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, and during the day fills out the number of hours 
he has spent on each order, stating, as is shown, whether 
it be on day or piece work, the time entries being put in 
the first two columns. In the next column is placed the 
requisition number, in the next the name of the article, 





TIME CARD. 
THE SMITH & EGGE MFQG. CO. 


tuurspay SEP 18 1902 +9 






o. Ww. P.w. 
Hours. Hours. 
—_———$<$<$— 


|= ~ ‘ 
‘Thie Time Card will be given at the Gear UPON ENTERING THE FACTORY FOR\THE Day, AND CAN BS 

| MAD AT NO OTHER Tims OF PLACE. 

| IT MUST be filled cut, signed and HANDED & Foreman, BEFORE LEAVING FACTORY FOR THE DAY. 

‘The REQUIREMENTS of thie Caré MUST be cometied wit. | 

nO Tims i¢ tor SKCEPT THAT FOUND UPON CARD, 

Ai Workman DISCHARGED from eur employ will be paid in full et the next NEQULAR pay-day thereafter. 


| The Smith @ Egge Mfg Co. 
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Time Card, Reduced; Actual Size 7 x 5% Inches. 


and in the last is a space for notes regarding the kind 
and quality of stock used. These time slips are required 
to be turned in each day to the foreman, and upon ap- 
proval by him are sent to the office, where the cost of 
the day’s work is charged against the respective requisi- 
tion numbers. From the reports thus received from the 
foreman the orders are also charged with the amount of 
piece work. 


SYSTEM FOR KEEPING TRACK OF MATERIAL USED. 
The orders having been duly entered at the office 


and given each its requisition number, they are turned 
over to the superintendent of the factory for execution, 
and on receipt of the requisition he draws an order on 
the stock room for the material required. This order, 
-of course, bears the requisition number. The stock clerk 
delivers the material required and then sends to the of- 
fice a slip stating the amount of material which has been 
delivered to the superintendent on account of requisition 
No. 





The cost of the material taken from the stock room is 
then charged in the office against the order. 
from the 


The scrap 
work and the unused material are returned to 
the stock room, weighed up, and the office is advised by 
the clerk of the quantity returned, and the value of this 
is credited to the account of the order. When completed 
the goods are sent to the inspecting room, where they are 
carefully examined before shipment. 

When the order is completed the cost of the goods 
covered by the requisition is figured up in the office. 
Against the goods are charged the material taken from 
the stock room and the labor cost, whether time work 
or piece work. On the other side are credited the value 
of materials returned to the stock room and the value of 
the waste. The difference between the debits and credits 
is found, and to this is added the proper percentage to 
-cover the fixed charges, such as rent, insurance, interest 
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on investment, wear and tear, supplies, office expenses, 
«ec. The figure thus obtained represents the cost of man- 
ufacturing the goods, to which is added the desired profit. 

A weekly memorandum is sent to the office giving 
the amount of goods finished each day of the past week 
on each requisition. By comparison of these with the 
record of the amount of stock used any shortage in the 
finished product can readily be found, as it is known that 
a given amount of stock should make a certain amount 
ot product and leave a certain amount of scrap. 





DEATH OF JOHN TREDWAY. 


OHN TREDWAY, treasurer of the A. Tredway & Sons 
Hardware Company, Dubuque, Iowa, died at his 
home Monday, April 138. Mr. Tredway was born in Du- 
buque, September 11, 1863, and was the son of Aifred 
Tredway, one of the pioneers in the Hardware trade of 
Iowa. He was educated in the Dubuque public schools 
and began his business career as a clerk with the firm of 
Andrew 'Tredway & Sons. In 1889 he joined his brothers, 
Alfred W. and Harry E., in incorporating the A. Tredway 
& Sons Hardware Company, and had since been con- 
nected with that corporation as treasurer. Mr. Tredway 
nad been an active factor in the jobbing Hardware busi- 
ness in Iowa, not only in his capacity as a member of the 
A. Tredway & Sons Hardware Company, but also as a 
stockholder in the Heavy Hardware business of the John 
Ernsdorff Iron Company. In 1888 Mr. Tredway was mar. 
ried to Fanny Henion, who, with one daughter, survives 
him. 





A HARDWARE WELCOME. 


NE of the Pueblo daily papers in a reference to the 
meeting which was recently held in that city, at 
which an association of Colorado retail Hardware mer- 
chants was formed, used a cut, from which the accom- 
panying illustration is reproduced, to indicate the wel- 


come which awaited the visitors at the hands of the 


‘ 





A Hardware Welcome. 


local merchants and the public generally. It is to be 
hoped, however, that while the handshake was a hearty 
one, it was not quite so clean cut as the artist has 
metaphorically suggested. 
italics 

The F. Hersh Hardware Company, Allentown, Pa., 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000, 
and will continue the wholesale and retail business in 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Paints and Oils, Sporting 
Goods, Iron and Steel and Photographic Supplies. Henry 
D. Hersh, George T. Hersh, Arnold R. Lewis and Daniel 
L. Kistler are the principals. 


Hughson & Littlejohn, Clyde, N. Y., have dissolved, 
Richard Littlejohn having purchased Mr. Hughson’s in- 
terest. The business will be continued under the firm 
name of A. & R. Littlejohn. The business is principally 
plunthing and heating, but Builders’ Hardware, House 
Furnishing Goods, Tinware, &c., are also handled. 
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THE TRAVELING SALESMAN 
HIS METHODS AND CONTROL 


BY SAMUEL MASTERS. 


CHAPTER XV.—ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF HAVING SALESMEN COLLECTORS. 


T is, of course, understood that in this second method 
I maps are used as in the first, and the field reports 
are made regularly, independent of the collection blanks. 
In fact, whatever other features may be introduced in 
the systematic covering of territory by salesmen the 
maps and reports should be used and carefully kept cor- 
rected to date. These show the ground covered, by 
whom and how often, and form the basis for other de- 
tails. 





Induces Prompt Payment. 


A man upon the ground can do more in a conversation 
than can often be effected in the course of a long corre- 
spondence concerning a matter in doubt. If the customer 
knows that the man who calls upon him will have au- 
thority to settle matters he will hold them in abeyance 
until the salesman calls and thus many of the obstruc- 
tions to business that occur under other conditions never 
appear. Disputed claims never grow old through neglect 
to make report, and there is no excuse for delay in set- 
tlement. 

In the instances where this method is used the sales- 
men are in general required to cover their territory every 
two weeks. Thus there is but little time given beyond 
the ten days that usually marks the termination of the 
discount period, provided the customer pays promptly; 
and with a limit set upon his purchases, based upon the 
amount of his indebtedness, he will pay promptly if he 
desires to keep an account with the jobber. This he 
usually desires to do, for the houses whose men. make 
collections and who use a modification of the system 
outlined are among the largest in the country, with pri- 
vate brands which have an established reputation and 
with an enviable record for prompt shipment of orders. 
A house not in good standing with the trade could not 
so successfully put such a plan in operation. 


Time Saved in the House. 


This methoo means considerable extra work for the 
bookkeepers and men of accounts, but it saves more time 
in the collection of accounts than is consumed in carrying 
the scheme along. When the route sheet shows that the 
salesman is due at a town within a few days the proper 
slips are given to the bookkeepers, who write in the 
amounts of sales, unpaid bills and account past due, if 
any. Then the slips go to the credit man, or whoever has 
charge of the matter of collections, and he notes on the 
slip the cipher instructions to the salesman, supplement- 
ing these, when necessary, with letters giving instruc- 
tions which are not covered by the cipher. It is not a 
long job for either the bookkeeper or credit man to run 
through slips where accounts are normal. In many in- 
stances more than two weeks will have elapsed since an 
entry was made upon the ledger, and a repetition of for- 
mer footings covers the case; if the account is an active 
one, no more than a half dozen entries will have been 
made, and unless there is trouble the bookkeeper’s work 
is slight. If there is anything about the account which 
requires special attention he can lay the facts before the 
credit man, who can instruct the salesman accordingly. 


Corrects Customers’ Errors. 


Any one who knows anything of the vast amount of 
detail involved in the collection of accounts in a jobbing 
house will agree that a plan which will do away with any 
portion of it is of value. In the ordinary office there is 
a great deal of annoyance and correspondence caused by 
simple carelessness and neglect on the customers’ part- 
neglect to remit when due, cash discounts improperly fig- 
ured, deduction made with no intelligible reason for doing 
so and a neglect to either explain or remit when re- 
quested. Interest charges are ignored, accounts let run 
beyond a reasonable time and drafts allowed to go back 
dishonored with remark “ Have sent check” when no 
check has been mailed. Besides, there is the dealer who 
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brags of the standing he has with the jobbers from whom 
he buys and measures it by the amount they will let 
him owe. There is a tiresome sameness to the business, 
a wearying repetition of the same annoying discrepancies, 
and the credit man’s letters become a stereotyped collec- 
tion of standard phrases, politely worded, but cold and 
formal in their tone, and not always calculated to excite 
friendly feelings for the writer. When this feature of 
the business is transacted through the salesman the cold 
formality is expended upon the sales slips or blanks, and 
the salesman relieves this feature of the business of much 
of the unpleasantness. 


Benefit to Sales Manager. 


When the credit man has finished his work upon the 
slips they should go to the sales manager to be sent out 
with the day’s mail to the salesman. He has thus an 
opportunity to look them over and to know how matters 
stand with the house’s customers—a matter of importance 
to him. If the account is waning and the sales do not 
nearly approach the limit he can urge the salesman to 
increased effort, or a letter to the customer inquiring the 
reason for the falling off in the amount of business can 
often be written in a way to draw forth a greater amount 
of trade. The sales manager has also thus knowledge 
of the credit man’s steps to collect and if need be can 
interpose to save trouble and keep a customer. If the 
limit is unnecessarily low and the salesman is 
needlessly restricted he can perhaps secure an increase 
in the amount permitted to be sold. 


Sales Limit. 


The fixing of a sales limit is simply a step added to 
the reducing to definite terms of the capacity of the ter- 
ritory as indicated in the compilation of lists of dealers 
with and credit rulings. In this instance the 
credit man can fix a limited liability upon the different 
firms in keejing with their capital and credit, and many 
firms whom he would not be willing to enroll among the 
eligibles on an unlimited basis he can thus admit to the 
list by reducing the limit, and by watching the payments 
as noted on the blanks protect his house against too great 
an indebtedness or one of too long standing. One of the 
houses using such a system sells Cutlery, Table Silver 
Ware, Sporting Goods, Bicycles and Saddlery, and the 
salesmen visit in many towns jewelers, druggists and 
Sporting Goods men with limited means. The adoption 
of a credit limit, coupled with personal collections, makes 
it comparatively safe to sell to such a trade these lines 
that pay an unusually attractive profit. 


Added Security. 


$v adding definiteness the plan gives an additional 
sense of security to all who come in contact with it. 
The salesman knows just how far he can go in his sales; 
the credit man and the sales manager have at short inter- 
vals a synopsis of each account laid before them for in- 
spection and can guard against losses through overloaded 
accounts ; the customer learns that he must pay promptly 
to insure good standing with the house and usually dis- 
counts his bills when the salesman calls as a matter of 
course, and the drawback clerk finds that he is able to 
clear up matters coming to him with much less trouble. 
The advantages of the system are many and obvious. 
The disadvantages are chiefly in adding to the de- 
tail work of the jobber’s office a system requiring con- 
stant attention and in adding to the salesman’s duties 
the labor of making collections—and both of these dis- 
advantages have compensating features that more than 
offset them. There is more work saved in the detail of 
collections and credits as transacted under the old sys- 
tem than is created in the new, and the salesman’s in- 
fluence and importance and consequent ability to sell are 
sufficiently hightened to pay him well for the trouble of 
making collections. 
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N. A. GLAppING, vice-president and secretary of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has been appointed as 
one of the commissioners from Indiana to the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition and World’s Fair, to be held in St. 
Louis, 1904. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS HOUSE, | 
NORFOLK Sr., LonNDon, W. C., April 9, 1903. § 


The Quarter’s Hardware Trade. 

URING the past three months I have repeatedly 
D pointed out that British Hardware manufacturers 
were being saved by their export trade. The complete 
returns for the first three months’ foreign trading are 
now to hand, and they bear out my expectations. For 
the three months ended March 31 the British exports of 
iron and steel manufactures reached £7,533,635, an in- 
crease on last year of £1,444,886. Of other metals and 
manufactures thereof the total reached £1,639,139, an in- 
crease of £107,874. Of Cutlery, Hardware, Implements 
and Instruments, the total was £1,084,000, an increase of 
£77,000 on last year. Machinery increased by £415,000, 
but telegraph cables and apparatus declined by £408,000. 
Looking more closely into the details of the lighter sec- 
tion of these cxports the following figures show clearly 
enough the countries upon which we have depended for 
this increased trade and the amount thereof : 


British Erports of Cutlery. 


--Three months ended March 31,~ 








1901. 1902. 1903. 

oe a err £287 £967 £261 
re rer 81 85 78 
GE icv cn ecews sun dywe 553 418 230 
ee 4,171 3,845 4,028 
NE i oS k wie la 6 arbre % 434 159 434 
ND: 5'wte Garhi 4 Se bed 1,144 705 585 
PE sii neh sca kedweus 887 493 442 
Spain and Canaries....... 138 660 780 
United States............ 21,521 17,892 23,471 
Foreign West Indies...... 1,433 1,611 672 
OS Wait ane aiearnled a 2,994 3,396 4,053 
PD . 3 Shsuwde enema oe 7,014 6,528 8,996 
Argentine Republic....... 3,847 2,711 2,594 
British South Africa...... 19,743 29,886 36,487 
British East Indies....... 15,723 14,687 16,054 
Eee rare 36,191 27,240 16,472 
Pe I 5. <.0.:0: 6605 05-0 6,123 5,462 4,671 
NIN 50's, cx bier e's ale eos 10,035 10,994 16,623 
Other countries.......... 23,612 19,162 22,991 
IN 6 5:0 kw Sein arch £155,931 £146,901 £159,922 


Hardware (Unenumerated). 


--Three months ended March 31,~ 








1901. 1902. 19038. 
OD NN 5 a: 60:oineicm wid we aroma eke £13,655 £13,109 £8,643 
ID. sal seic ciuk jnupi nha hace ss 5,294 4,744 5,105 
IE onic nek gins ease 5,979 4,794 4,276 
| 26,080 22,365 20,116 
eee 22,699 22,135 13,749 
PE chase eee obey ae 14,763 13,556 13,932 
A ere 5,737 5,308 5,754 
Spain and Canaries....... 4,603 4,644 7,452 
oo 9,349 13,626 9,302 
Foreign West Indies...... 6,150 3,207 2,733 
er ey eee 6,201 5,970 5,461 
DN GSSuntrectohwec sikwu 5,974 5,634 9,601 
Argentine Republic....... 7,214 5,967 4,555 
British South Africa...... 35,668 44,178 79,371 
British East Indies....... 43,511 47,153 47,207 
REE Sbwsavesnaseus 65,347 43,389 42,372 
ee ere 18,323 18,210 16,070 
DRY Avsbis Ohad we ees ated 5,631 6,836 6,752 
Other countries........... 69,142 74,456 77,244 
PE ins kb eee £371,320 £359,281 £379,695 
Implements and Tools and parts 
RINE ns crate hasish a mnplinck eek 364,685 357,427 394,401 


Instruments and Apparatus, 
Surgical, Anatomical and 
ES: ict de ctin thao on eee 126,105 119,766 132,022 


Galvanized and Corrugated Sheets. 


--Three months ended March 31, 


1901. 1902. 1903. 

ee CUO 6. nicole na wee £21,766 £15,466 £14,856 
Dutch Fast Indies....... 12,015 18,355 16,277 
Philippine Islands....... 13,153 11,657 21,696 
Foreign West Indies...... 8,239 9,656 8,057 
Po lisuitcesnseeae ew 16,058 18,113 27,540 
Central America.......... 6,808 6,119 3,029 
RE. 6 ink babteaweaewe 22,251 7,254 13,577 
SD coos bie X wae 11,054 12,206 10,494 
Argentine Republic....... 100,903 27,059 77,953 
British Sovth Africa...... 58,227 184,754 188,196 
British East Indies....... 171,201 194,626 213,003 
Austrelia » 0s eee so aaonE 196,224 123,068 
0” ar renee 5,562 15.511 13,058 
New Zealand............. 31,307 41,753 61,587 
Other countries... cess 123,969 177,449 265,855 
Ns Shoe ba sees ee £796,564 £936,202 £1,058,240 
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Tinned Platcs and Tinned Sheets (lron or Steel). 


OO RE Xin ta week ewe es £88,746 £109,149 £111,792 
ED 5d a oe else ee eles 42,920 44,191 66,852 
I. se ate eaiea ek as sow 57,194 69,766 53,567 
ee ee ee 65,994 35,817 51,731 
Write Btates «oie vicss cceccs 135,490 276,72 211,585 
British East Indies....... 105,326 86,397 86,022 
RS fu 5 WS eee 5 ee 55,663 62,598 45,103 
SD 55:50 ws aw eae ee 33,781 59,902 71,272 
Other comstries. .6.s 0500 258,109 297,844 344,340 

WOR ikt a Sav £843,223 £1,042,290 £1,042,265 


So much for exported metal manufactures. During 
the quarter Great Britain imported the following goods 
to the stated values: : 

--Three months ended March 31,~ 


1901. 1902. 1903. 
NON 5 5s ac stiii Gon tes duce acbiiae tac £7,077 £6,066 £7,701 
Hardware, unenumerated...... 234,371 311,085 341,585 
Scientific Instruments (other 
than Electrical)............ 128,029 171,057 201,392 
Clocks: From Belgium........ £65,124 £60,251 £52,885 
NE ein te scatsl «6: sco ala exec 18,490 14,622 16,597 
a 24,006 17,989 15,645 
Other countries.......... 10,931 9,073 12,102 
I ce ioe pia otang, Sie £118,551 £101,935 £97,229 
Sewing Machines............. 85,960 85,943 102,192 
Furniture and Cabinet Ware, | {159,002 
House Ilrames, Fittings and } 274,310 227,396 
SOMMERS WOPKs s occccacscas J 101,740 


These figures are interesting as showing activity in 
foreign markets. The real meaning of them is not so ap- 
parent. It almost invariably happens that when a home 
market declines there is increased activity in exports, 
and I cannot help thinking that to some extent it is dull 
trade at home which accounts for these large increases 
in foreign trade. That the home market is slack I have 
no doubt. Last week end I spent in a small English 
country town, the chief industry of which is market 
gardening. There is also a large carriage factory and a 
motor car works. In conversation with the leading iron- 
monger of the town he told me he had not known trade 
so bad for years. Asked the reason, he said he thought 
it was lgrgely accounted for by the heavy taxation, par- 
ticularly the income tax. In conversation with the pro- 
prietor of the carriage factory, he told me that, while 
he was selling fairly well, yet he could not get in his 
money, and that financial stringency was doing serious 
injury to trade. Asked as to his reasons, he said that no 
doubt heavy taxation had something to do with it, but 
that was an industry which suffered acutely from the 
after effects of war. Large numbers of young officers, 
he explained to me, on going to South Africa took with 
them all their surplus cash, with a consequent monetary 
tightness upon their return last year. Thus it will be 
seen that the South African War, while officially cost- 
ing £250.,000,000, in reality cost a stupendous sum in addi- 
tion—a sum which no man can calculate. 


South African Trade. 


The following note by Henry Birchenough, a trade 
commissioner to South Africa, on the prospects in South 
Africa for agricultural implements, should be read with 
interest by American exporters: 

I think the agricultural development of the Orange 
River Colony is likely to be very striking as soon as the 
series of railway extensions, which are now under con- 
sideration, are carried out. It is the colony which has 
suffered most from the war. There has practically been 
a clean sweep of agricultural implements and machinery. 
The farmers will have to start again from the beginning. 
As they are by nature extremely conservative, I am as- 
sured they will continue to use and reorder for many 
years to come the types of machinery and implements 
they now adopt. It is very important, therefore, that 
British manufacturers of all kinds of agricultural imple- 
ments should make a push to secure their share of the 
trade at this really critical moment. If they allow their 
American competitors to take too large a part now they 
will have infinite difficulty in dislodging them in the 
future. I wish to make it quite clear that the Orange 
River Colony and the Transvaal are at the present time 
making a fresh start—with practically a clean sheet so 
far as the farming appliances are concerned. I do not 
overlook the fact that the “ repatriation ” officers of the 
two Governments are supplying immediate and most 
pressing needs. These measures are at best only pro- 
visional, and must leave a very large field for the enter- 
prise of private traders. 

As a guide to manufacturers and exporters let me 
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point out that the majority of farmers in the Orange 
River Colony will for some time be very poor, even when 
the various compensation claims have been paid. They 
will be short of oxen, horses and labor, and for that 
reason will not be able to cultivate large tracts of land, 
such as warrant the use of expensive and elaborate ma- 
chinery. They will, however, require farm tools of all 
kinds—Light Plows, Harrows, small dairy plants, &e. 
Heavy Plows are useless, as the farmers will not for 
some time have oxen to work them. The Americans, as 
is well known, have obtained the strongest possible hold 
upon this branch of trade. They have been assisted by 
the fact that the agricultural problems they have had 
to solve at home are in many respects similar to those 
the South African farmer has to face, so that their manu- 
facturers are better prepared at the outset to meet the 
South African demand. Still, there seems to be no reason 
why British manufacturers, if they will study the agri- 
cultural conditions of the country, should not be able to 
compete successfully with their American rivals. Now 
is the time to be on the alert and to lay themselves out 
to meet the demand which will assuredly accompany the 
coming agricultural development of the Orange River 
Colony and the Transvaal. If they let slip this oppor- 
tunity I fear it is not likely to recur. 


Openings in Natal. 

The following are a few comments from an interview 
with A. K. T. Bulkley, a well-known Durban importer, 
who at the present moment is in this country. Speaking 
first of building materials, he said: 

British manufacturers were formerly very backward 
in their efforts to secure trade in the colonies, but they 
are now much better. Still. in many ways, they might do 
more than they do to assist their agents in South Africa. 
British manufacturers are constitutionally conservative. 
but it is a hopeful sign that the conviction is making way 
that modifications in methods must be initiated. This 
improved attitude has been helped by the fact that where- 
as formerly they were pressed with orders, now the con- 
trary is the case. Colonial trade in earlier years was 
also thought by them to be hardly worth the having, but 
this opinion has undergone a change, and now they are 
doing all they can to hold it. They have need for a lot 
of exertion to counteract the Americans and the Germans, 
who are making steady advances. For instance, Belgian 
and German cement, in large quantities, is landed in 
South Africa and sold at such rates as wholly to under- 
sell the British article. England’s business terms also are 
open to great improvement. Stocks at the coast have been 
heavy owing to the railway block, but lately they are get- 
ting cleared. British Ironmongery is well to the fore. Eng- 
lish Paints can compete with all comers. Indeed, in all 
lines, if our manufacturers make up their minds so to do, 
they can have the bulk of the trade in South Africa. 
The lines we handle more particularly are specialties of 
the building trade, and we represent in Natal and the 
Transvaal such well-known firms as Waygood & Otis, for 
Lifts; George Jennings, Ltd., for Sanitary and Lavatory 
Ware; Hobbs, Hart & Co., Limited, for Safes, Strong 
Room Doors. Locks, &¢.; Craven, Dunnill & Co., Tiles 
and Mosaics; the Granite Silicon Plaster Company, Cal- 
lender’s Bitumen Damp Course and Sheeting, &c. 

A. K. T. Bulkley says that the building trade is par- 
ticularly brisk in most parts of South Africa, but is much 
hampered by labor strikes, which are constantly occur- 
ring. The fact is, the demand is so much greater than 
the supply that the men take things into their own hands 
and do as they like. With all the cry of poverty and 
want of labor in the home country, it seems to him that 
South Africa could give work to many thousands in the 
building trade alone. Bricklayers in Natal, when he left, 
were being paid $3.84 per day and demanding $4.30, and, 
what is more, were out on strike because they could not 
get it. Carpenters draw from $3.60 to $4.80; plasterers 
the same, while in the Transvaal wages range from 25 
cents to $1.20 more all round. 


Hardware and Tools Up Country. 

The up country Hardwareman is busy at the present 
time supplying the requirements of farmers or prospect- 
ors who have returned empty after the war. The home- 
stead has. of course, to be refurnished, and all goods 
appertaining thereto are in demand. Notwithstanding 
the large quantity of Fencing Wire imported during the 
war, the call for this is still large, one local firm near 
Kimberly recently securing a 25-mile order. Fencing 
Poles are, however, scarce and dear, and of course perish- 
able, and there is an opening for cheap Iron Standards 
to the manufacturer who can supply them. Gold pros- 
pectors’ tools, for which there is always a constant de- 
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mand, are: Four-pound Hammers, %-inch Steel Drills. 
Shovels, Picks and Wheelbarrows; also Pestles and Mor- 
tars and Prospectors’ Pans. For repairing tools: A port- 
able or stationary blacksmith’s shop, comprising a Port 
able Forge, Anvil and the usual tools. 

The Demand for Portable Houses. 

Immense interest has been taken in South Africa in 
the transportable and transposable house exhibited re 
cently in Cape Town by the inventor, A. Silbiger, who 
has received a letter from the Director of Public Works 
at Pretoria, offering to place at his disposal a piece of 
land where the merits of the building may be tested and 
reported upon. It is stated that orders and inquiries 
huve been received in overwhelming numbers. As a mat 
ter of fact, any kind of building, even a “ tin” shanty, is 
acceptable and welcomed, and much more so, of course, 
any special kind of structure which sets out to provide an 
increase in the minimum of comfort provided by these. 
Factors which at the present time make for the large sale 
of imported knock down buildings are the absolute in- 
sufliciency of existing house accommodation suitable for 
artisans, the scarcity and dearness of locally made as 
well as imported bricks and other builders’ material, and 
also the difficulties connected with labor, the builders’ 
workmen, both in Durban and Johannesburg, being at 
present on strike for advances on their already high 
scnles of wages. In Johannesburg itself the Town Council 
were recently considering a resolution for themselves to 
build houses to supply the pressing public demand for 
accommodation ; while at Pretoria, Bloemfontein, Potchef- 
stroom and 20 other Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
towns the same state of things exists. Apart from the 
towns, the mining, rural and agricultural districts, in 
consequence of the destruction caused by the war and 
the cessation from industrial pursuits for so long, offer 
exceptional openings for pushing a lucrative trade in 
buildings which may be set up with only a minimum of 
skilled labor. 

South African Cutlery and Hardware Consumption. 

The extent of South Africa’s consumption of Cutlery 
is somewhat difficult of estimation, owing to the de- 
fective methods followed in recording the shipments by 
the various customs authorities in that country. The 
imports of Cutlery are lumped together with those of 
Hardware, which, of course, comprise a variety of arti- 
cles. The total imports of these two classes of goods last 
year probably amounted to about $7,500,000, toward 
which the United Kingdom contributed Cutlery valued 
at $674,000, and Hardware, $1,074,000, or a total of 
$1,748,000, which is only about one-fifth of the whole. 
America comes next in order, but its contribution for 
1902 is not at present known; it was, however, undoubt- 
edly a big advance on that of 1901, when its Cutlery and 
Hardware shipments totaled $670,000. Germany’s quota 
last year was 5127 tons, contrasted with 2112 tons in 
1901, no values being yet published, which shows the 
great progress that country is making in these lines, and 
the shipments are still increasing. 


—————_______ 


PHILPOTT & ARMSTRONG CHANGES. 

V. ARMSTRONG, president of Philpott & Armstrong, 
823 Market street, San Francisco, Cal., has sold his 
entire interest in that company, and after May 1 will no 
longer be identified with it. The business will be con- 
tinued at the above address by C. H. Philpott and San- 
ford Plummer, who was formerly with Dunham, Carri- 
gan & IIayden Company of San Francisco. Mr. Arm- 
strong was formerly with C. M. McClung & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., going to Sargent & Co., New York, as a 
protégé of C. M. McClung, and succeeding eventually E. 
G. Bucknell as Sargent & Co.’s representative in the 
Southwestern States. After a few years of satisfactory 
work in that field he was transferred to the Pacific ter- 
ritory. After traveling for five years through the sec- 
tion west of Denver Mr. Armstrong organized the corpo- 
ration of Philpott & Armstrong. The company have done 
a large business in San Francisco during the last four 
years and the prospects are considered satisfactory for 
continued success under the new management. Mr. 
Armstrong expects to visit the East soon and hopes to 
meet many old friends. 
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TRADE ITEMS. 


C. E. Jennines & Co., 101 Reade street, New York, 
have taken over the representation of the National Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Company’s patented Hardware Specialties, 
made at the company’s factory, Lehigh avenue and Third 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. The goods include lines of Cof- 
fee Mills, Measuring Faucets and Pumps, Fruit, Wine 
and Jelly Presses, Sausage Stuffers and Lard Presses, 
Tobacco Cutters, Detachable Meat Hooks and Meat and 
Food Choppers, which will be handled both for the do- 
mestic and export trade. 

AT a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Stock 
Yards Paint Company, Chicago, the name of the corpo- 
ration was changed to the Stock Yard Hardware & Paint 


‘Company. 


TueE business of the Acme Mfg. Company of Plants- 
ville, Conn., has been absorbed by the Hurwood Mfg. 
Company,the change in ownership to go into effect May 1. 
The business, the manufacture of Tools, will be greatly 
enlarged, additional room having been obtained by the 
taking of a large two-story brick building near that for- 
merly occupied by the Acme Company. The motive 
power will be electricity, and the building will be 
equipped with electric lights. In addition to the well- 
known Hurwood Tools manufactured by the company 
new lines will be added, among them a recently patented 
Box Joint Plier and something new in the way of a 
Ball Bearing Plier. Another new specialty will be a pat- 
ented Double Claw Hammer. A new forge shop will be 
erected in the rear of the present building. 

THE KaNnsAS CIty IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND HArpD- 
WARE CLUB held its regular monthly meeting and din- 
ner at the Coates House, Kansas City, April 13. The 
subject of “ Advertising” was discussed by F. W. A. 
Vesper, S. H. Snow and J. C. Trumbull. W. M. Halli- 
day, manager of the Sattley Mfg. Company, presented a 
paper on “ The Relation of the Manufacturer and Jobber 
to the Retailer.” The club was presented, through the 
secretary, with a gavel by the Studebaker Bros. Mfg. 
Company. The next monthly meeting of the club will be 
held May 4. 


Kk. C. ATKINS & Co., Saw and Saw Tool manufactur- 


ers, Indianapolis, Ind., have received cable advices from 


New Zealand that the championship in the sawing con- 
test held on Easter Monday was won by the party using 


the Atkins Saw. 


THE AMERICAN WIRE ScREEN HOLDER COMPANY, 
Oberlin, Ohio, have succeeded John Hosford, Monroe- 
ville, Ohio, in the manufacture of the American Wire 
Screen Llolder, having purchased Mr. Hosford’s patents 
and business. This device is intended to hold seven rolls 


of Wire of different widths, from 24 to 36 inches, and 


from 50 to 100 feet in length. 

THE MARLBORO WRINGER COMPANY have been organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Maine with a capital 
stock of $10,000, and have commenced the manufacture 


‘of Wringers at Marlboro, Mass. The officers and di- 


rectors are as follows: J. A. Cratty, president; William 
MeNally, secretary; F. S. Rock, treasurer; E. R. Collins, 
P. H. Geary and J. T. Sheahan. The purpose of the 


‘company is to manufacture Mop Wringers, for which 


‘special claims are made as to workmanship, durability 
and simplicity of operation. The Wringer will be made 


of galvanized iron throughout. 


THE STANLEY Works, 79 Chambers street, New York, 
‘have loaned to the Hardware Club, at the suggestion of 
one of its governors, a fine painting in oil of Peter Mc- 
‘Cartee, late vice-president of the Stanley Works and for- 
merly president of the club. This portrait was painted 
by Harry I. Thompson of New Haven, Conn., together 
with one of F. T. Stanley and William H. Hart, the first 
and present presidents of the company, respectively. 
‘These portraits are intended for the directors’ room in 
the New Britain factory. Mr. Thompson is known to 
fame as the artist who has painted the portraits of Con- 
neticut’s Governors, now in the capitol at Hartford. 

THE ROLLMAN Mre. Company, Mount Joy, Pa., for 
whom John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New 
York, are direct representatives, have issued an envelope 
booklet, entitled “ Kitchen Krinkles,” devoted to their 
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specialties, among which are Cherry Seeders, Meat Cut- 
ters and Food Choppers, Apple Cutters, Peach Stoners, 
&c. There are also a number of food recipes by Mrs. 8. 
T. Rorer suitable for use in connection with the utensils 
referred to. 

New CastLe SHovet Company, New Castle, Ind., 
whose plant has been closed since the middle of March 
on account of a serious mishap to machinery, is being re- 
organized. ‘The capital stock will be increased and the 
capacity of the plant enlarged. We are advised that one 
of the largest wholesale Hardware houses in the country 
has become interested in the company. The concern ex- 
pect to be in shape to place goods on the market by July 
1, and will be ready to furnish a full line for the fall 
trade. 

THE RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ MUTUAL FIRE IN- 
SURANCE CoMPANY of Minnesota, M. S. Mathews, secre- 
tary, 3238 Boston Block, Minneapolis, issue blotters in 
which attention is directed to the company and the pros- 
perous business done by it during 1902, a brief statement 
of its financial condition being given. As the trade 
doubtless understand, this company were established by 
members of the Minnesota Hardware Association for the 
purpose of supplying cheap insurance to the membership. 





PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


THE PERFECTION METAL STAMPING & Mra. CoMPANy, 
Cleveland, Ohio: Pamphlet devoted to the illustration 
and description of the company’s Culver Perfection Emery 
Wheel Dresser. 

THE MARKHAM AIR RIFLE COMPANY, Plymouth, Mich. : 
Illustrated price-list of the Markham Air Rifles. These 
are shown in six styles, also the King Popgun. 

THE BELLEFONTAINE NOVELTY WORKS COMPANY, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio: Circulars illustrating and describing the 
Water Seal Bread Box and the improved Bread and 
Pastry Board. 

THE J. B. Foore Founnpry Company, Fredericktown, 
Ohio: Catalogue and net prices of Hollow Augers, Spoke 
Pointers, Saw Vises, Mechanics’ Drills, File Handles, 
Folding Buggy Seats, Corn Shellers; farm, school and 
church Bells, &e. 


THE FRIEND Mrc. CoMPANyY, Gasport, N. Y.: The 
Friend Spraying Outfits. Catalogues illustrate and de- 
scribe these outfits, including Hand and Gasoline Engines. 
A number of testimonials are also submitted. 

THE PRESSED STEEL Mrc. CoMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Illustrated catalogue of Knipe Patent Ball Bearings, Axle 
Box and Adjustable Nut. 

THE LovE Mra. Company, Rockford, Ill.: Catalogue 
and price-list devoted to Iron Lift and Force Pumps, 
Iron, Brass and Brass Lined Cylinders, &c. 

HARBER BROTHERS COMPANY, Bloomington, Ill.: Illus- 
trated catalogue of Vehicles. This comprises a large 
range of goods in a variety of styles. 

THE F. W. Devoe & C. T. RAYNOLDS COMPANY, corner 
Fulton and William streets, New York, issue a priced 
catalogue of Paints, Varnishes, Brushes and supplies for 
painters and decorators manufactured by them. A por- 
trait is given of William Post, the founder of the business 
in 1754. Illustrations show the original store at the cor- 
ner of Water and Fletcher streets, where the business 
was carried on for 101 years, as well as their present 
offices and showrooms. 

THE WM. FRANKFURTH HARDWARE COMPANY, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.: Catalogue No. 91, devoted to Builders’ Hard- 
ware. This contains a line of builders’ fine Hardware, 
Butts, Spring Hinges, Door Hangers, Bolts, Cupboard 
Catches, &e. 

THE TURNER BRASS WorkKS, Chicago, Ill.: Illustrated 
pamphlet devoted to the Turner Gasoline Bunsen Burner, 
Bunsen Light and Manyscope. These are used in con- 
nection with double jet Gasoline Torches. 


THE ELEctTrRIC GAS LIGHTING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. : 
Eighteenth edition, four-department catalogue, including 
Electric Gas Lighting, Electric Batteries, Electric House 
xyoods and Electric Light Supplies. 
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THE PERFECT SLIDING Door Company, Bridgeport, CHAS. E. MILLER, 97-101 Reade street, New York: 
Coun.; New York agency, 62 Reade street: Catalogue Automobile Catalogue No. 5, devoted to Automobile, 


devoted to House Door Hangers, Buffer Noiseless Cush- 
ions, Sliding Door Locks and Sliding Door Structures. 

THE ELASTIC Tip COMPANY, 370 Atlantic avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Catalogue illustrating Soft Rubber Car Seat 
Bumpers, Car Sign or Ventilator Stick Rubbers, &c. The 
company also manufacture Rubber Tips and specialties, 
and Rubber Goods to order. 

THE CLARK MFG. COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y.: Cata- 
logue Gevoted to illustrations and list prices of Clark’s 
Blind Hinges, Stove Pipe Dampers, Shutter Hinges, Blind 
Hinges, Gate Hinges and Latches, Loose Pin Butts, 
Spring Hinges, Sash Pulleys, Sash Cord Irons, Stove Lid 
Lifters, Boiler Handles, Bed Fasteners, Shelf Supports, 
Sink Brackets, &c. Speciai attention is directed to the 
Eagle Blind Hinges No. 75, which require no lifting to 


unlock, and to a smaller pattern of St. Louis Gate 
Latches, designated as No. 8. 

O. K. Harry STEEr Works, St. Louis, Mo.: Illustrated 
catalogue devoted to Round Corrugated Galvanized 


Wagon Tank, Corrugated Tanks, Feed Cookers, Sheep 
Dipping Tanks, Ash and Garbage Cans, Cisterns, Awning 
Brackets, Fencing, Shipping Cans, Corrugated Roofing, 
&e. 

FRANK WRIGHT, Cave Springs, Ga.: Catalogue and 
price-list of Fly Escapes and Fly Escape Screens. The 
Fly Escape is a device placed at the top of Screens, 
through which the flies leave the room. 

THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Catalogue and price-list of Screw Wrenches, Bolts, Nuts, 
Washers, Rivets, Stove and Chair Rods, Stove Scrapers, 
&e. 

THE TIE COMPANY, Unadilla, N. Y.: Catalogue and 
circulars devoted to Holdfasts, which automatically tie a 
string or rope for any purpose. Illustrations show these 
goods put to a large variety of uses, among which a Corn 
Shock Tightener is prominent. 

LIBBY, HARLOW & Co., 69 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. : 
Illustrated catalogue of Dog Collars, Harness, Blankets, 
Muzzles, Brushes and Combs, Collar Locks, Bells, Lead- 
ers, Chains, Whips, Whistles and Hardware for Dog 
Goods. Special attention is called to the firm’s Patent 
Lock Buckles, which are used on their best goods. The 
catalogue will be furnished to the trade upon application. 

THE PITTSBURG METER COMPANY, East Pittsburg, Pa.: 
Catalogue devoted to the Westinghouse Gas Meter and 
Westinghouse Proportional Gas Meter. 

J. P. Eustis Mra. Company, 92 North street, Boston, 
Mass.: Illustrated catalogue and price-list devoted to 
Bathroom Accessories made of brass, nickel plated. 

PITTSBURG TOOL AND Drop ForGE CoMPANY, Pittsburg, 
Pa.: Catalogue illustrating the Cheswick Brand of rail- 
road and mining tools. These include Hammers, Claw 
Bars, Punches, Mauls, Chisels, Tamping Bars, Spike Pull- 
ers, Picks, Rail Tongs, &e. 

THE BAKER, MCMILLEN CoMPANY, Akron, Ohio: Cata- 
logue illustrating Plain, Varnished, Shellacked and Enam- 
eled Knobs, Handles, Pail Woods, Glove and Stocking 
Darners, Tool Handles, Reed Ware and Baby Carriage 
Turnings. Special attention is called to the company’s 
easel cards of three dozen Enameled Knobs with Bolts 
and Tin Washers for instant application to Tea and 
Coffee Pots. 

THE FLORENCE MFcG. COMPANY, Florence, Mass.: Illus- 
trated catalogue devoted to Toilet Brushes, Mirrors, 
Combs, Trays, «ce. 

FARWELL, OZMUN, KirK & Co., St. Paul, Minn.: Cata- 
logue relating to Paints, Colors, Varnishes and Painters’ 
Supplies. 

Louis Sacks, Newark, N. J.: Catalogue No. 10, relat- 
ing to Heel Plates, Shoe Repairing Supplies, Reversible 
Iron Stands, Lasts, Bootjacks, Foot Rests, Repairing 
Outfits, &c. The concern have recently fitted up « new 
plant. 


THE BLUFFTON Mrc. CoMPANyY, Bluffton, Ind.: Cata- 
logue of Rotary Washing Machines, which are shown in 
various styles and shapes. They are made of Louisiana 
cypress and have copper bronze castings and hoops. 


Motor Cycle and Bicycle Parts, Fittings, Sundries, Tools, 
Clothing, &c. 

WILLIAM T. Woop & Co., Arlington, Mass.: Circular 
devoted to their line of Summer Ice Tools. The circular 
is not intended, they state, to take the place of their 
annual catalogue, but merely as a supplement, and in it 
are shown a large variety of Chisels, Shavers, Tongs, 
Axes, Saws, Breakers, Scales, Picks, Runs, Skids, &c. 

THE WALKER & EHRMAN MFG. COMPANY, 127-129 
West Washington street, Chicago: Illustrated catalogue, 
together with a standard price-list of Milled Machine 
Screws. In addition to the regular goods shown in the 
pamphlet, of which a complete stock is carried, the 
manufacturers are prepared to make turned metal parts 
of every description from steel, iron or brass, and make 
a specialty of quoting upon goods made from sample or 
from drawings. Besides Milled Screws, Studs, Shoulder 
and Collar Screws, Taper, Collar and Shoulder Pins: 
Hanger Screws, Coupling Bolts, Boiler Patch Bolts, Cones, 
Cups, Nuts and Screws for Bicycles are manufactured. 
Illustrations are also given of various kinds of Taps 
which are manufactured and carried in stock. 

THE IDEAL Mra. CoMPaANy, 18-30 West Randolph 
street, Chicago: Catalogue illustrating Sheet Metal and 
Wire Goods made for trunk and case makers. The sec- 
tions illustrated are carried in stock, but are only a small 
proportion of the pieces manufactured. The company 
also manufacture Steel Dies, Tools and Presses for the 
manufacture of the sheet metal goods. Stock pieces illus- 
trated in the catalogue are designed for Sample and Medi- 
cine Case Corners, Sample Case and Telescope Clamps, 
Handle Rings, Plates and Loops, Flat Corners, Dress 
Suit and Sample Case Bolts, Bottle Clips and Hinges in 
great variety suitable for Trunks and Cases of all descrip- 
tions. 

THE BurtoN HANDLE COMPANY, Burton, Ohio: Cata- 
logues devoted to Bob Sleds, Revolving Horse Rakes, 
Plows, Cultivators, Hand Hay Rakes; Agricultural, 
Hammer, Hatchet, Sledge, Pick and Axe Handles; 
Whiffletrees, Tire Setters, Hammock Chairs, Hammers, 
Nut Crackers, Vegetable Mashers, Soap Dishes, Hatchets, 
Lemon Squeezers, &c. 





AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


The Pacific Hardware Company, Everett, Wash., have 
undergone a change of ownership, and the following are 
now the officers of the company: A. Kimberly, president ; 
David Oswald, vice-president, treasurer and general man- 
ager, and W. W. Black, secretary. Mr. Kimberly is also 
treasurer of the Northern Lumber Company. The com- 
pany carry on both a wholesale and retail business in 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agri- 
cultural Implements, Sporting Goods, Mill Supplies, &c. 


W. J. Clark & Co., lumbermen, have purchased the 
Hardware stock of Thurber & Christopher, Warrensburg, 
Mo., and will continue the Hardware, Stove, Agricultural 
Implement, Sporting Goods, Lumber, Lime, Cement and 
Building Material business under the style of The Clark 
Lumber & Hardware Company, which will be incorpo- 
rated. 


Montana Hardware Company, Miles City, Mont., suc- 
cessors to John S. Truscott, have been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $20,000. They will continue the whole- 
sale and retail business in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting 
Goods, &e. 


Mawhor & Gowdy have succeeded Puey & McDaniels in 
the Hardware business in Tabor, Iowa. 


N. Estaque has succeeded McDonald & Vaughn in the 
Hardware and Furniture business in Morris, Minn. 


Guinn & Boots, Wellston, O. T., have been succeeded 
by the King Hardware Company, who have been incor- 
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porated with a capital stock of $10,000; surplus, $3500. 
The company deal in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Tin- 
ware, Stoves, Farming Implements, Harness, Buggies, 
Sporting Goods, &c. 


Shallish & Rich in the Hardware business in Auburn, 
N. Y., have dissolved partnership. Hiram J. Rich has 
purchased the interest of Harry Shallish, and will con- 
tinue the business under his own name at the old quar- 
ters. 


Van Bockern & Harms have succeeded to the Hard- 
ware business formerly carried on by the Jim River Land 
Company in Lenox, S. D. 


D. W. Forsyth, Cumberland, Ohio, who has carried on 
the Hardware business at that point for the past 37 
years, has sold out to J. B. Beckett, who will continue 
at the old stand. Mr. Beckett will add materially to the 
stock, and will also carry a line of Paints, Oils, White 
Lead and Varnishes. 





Margaret DeWolfe, St. Stephen, N. B., announces 
that she has purchased the interest of W. A. Dinsmore 
in the firm of DeWolfe & Dinsmore, and will continue the 
business under the management of her son, B. L. DeWolfe. 
The firm will be incorporated under the style of the De- 
Wolfe Hardware Company as soon as letters patent can 
be issued. 


H. M. Bailey, Sheffield, Ala., has just been succeeded 
by the Bailey-Donk Hardware Company, not incorporated. 
John Donk, who has been taken into partnership by 
Mr. Bailey, while a young man, has had about 10 years’ 
experience in the Hardware business, having been for 
seven years with W. B. Belknap & Co. and for the last 
three years with the Simmons Hardware Company. Mr. 
Donk has severed his connection with the latter concern 
and will devote his entire attention to the business of the 
new firm. The working capital of the firm will be 
doubled, which will enable them to carry a much larger 
stock than has heretofore been the case. The lines car- 
ried will be the same as formerly handled by Mr. 
Bailey, only on a larger scale. They are the following : 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Glassware, 
Crockery, Sash and Doors, Window Glass, Lime, Cement, 
Plaster, Hair, Sewer Pipe, Oils, Varnishes, Brushes, Bug- 
gies, Wagons, Harness, Garden Tools, Farming Im- 
plements, Pipe Fittings, Grates, Mantels, Furnace and 
Plumbing Supplies, etc. Mr. Bailey’s store was opened 
just a year ago, he having resigned as secretary of the 
Mayberry Hardware Company of Birmingham to go into 
business for himself. The jobbing business of the con- 
cern extends from Decatur on the east to Corinth, Miss., 
on the west, and from Mount Pleasant, Tenn., on the 
north to Jasper, Ala., on the south. They buy goods in 
large quantities, and, whenever possible, direct from the 
factory. 


McGlenn Bros., Idaho Springs, Colo., have been suc- 
ceeded by the C. P. Shields Hardware Company, who 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000, 
fully paid up. The company handle Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Mining Supplies, ete, and 
while the business mainly will be retail, some wholesaling 
will be done. 


Burroughs RB. Walling has purchased the business of 
J. York & Co., Summit, N. J., and will continue at the old 
stand. Mr. Walling was formerly treasurer of Miller, 
Sears & Walling Company, New York, and was also 
employed by Sickels & Nutting Company for a period of 
six years. 


Alton Plumbing & Heating Company, Alton, Ill, have 
opened a Hardware store at Granite City, Ill., under the 
style of Bristow Hardware & Supply Company. 


McRea & Son, who also have a store at St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y., have exchanged their branch at Rome for * 
the store at Fulton formerly conducted by Relyea & 
Rockwood. 
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JOSEPH BRECK & SONS’ CATALOGUE. 


OSEPH BRECK & SONS, Boston, Mass., issue the 
J third edition of their catalogue, containing 350 pages, 
relating to Agricultural Hardware, Implements, Ma- 
chines and Wooden Ware. The catalogue is copiously 
illustrated, with prices, showing an extensive variety of 
goods comprised in the above lines, covering new and im- 
proved Implements and Machinery desirable for use on 
the farm, garden and lawn, as well as a full line of 
Wooden Ware, Household Utensils and Poultry Supplies. 
For more than three-quarters of a century the firm have 
carried on an agricultural and seed business under the 
same roof, and those now in control are of the second 
and third generation. 


WHITE & EISENMANN. 


W HITE & EISENMANN is the name of a new firm, 





who, May 1, will establish a business in Hard- 
ware and House Furnishing Specialties at 124 Chambers 
street. J. Palmer White has been for 22 years with 
James S. Barron & Co., the large Wooden Ware and 
House Furnishing Goods concern, now at West Broad- 
way and Fianklin street, New York, beginning as office 
boy and gradually working his way up. For the last 12 
years he has been buyer and sales manager. Mr. White 


has the reputation of being a shrewd buyer and good | 


business man. Mr. Eisenmann has been eight years with 
the same house, and is an alert, hustling salesman. Un- 
til the new firm begin business they will remain with the 
old house, whose good will and sincere wishes for suc- 
cess will go with them in their new departure. 


———-—_———- 


THE AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 

HE AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, with general of- 
T fices at Chicago, New York, Baltimore and San 
Francisco, and local sales offices in all large cities of the 
United States, have just issued No. 11—1903 Catalogue. 
The company announce that they have recently enlarged 
their Toledo factory and are, therefore, in better con- 
dition to take care of orders intrusted to them. The 
-atalogue is profusely illustrated, with data relating to 
Pieced and Stamped Tin and Galvanized Ware, classified 
under the following headings: Pieced Tinware, Plain 
Stamped Ware, Retinned Stamped Ware, Japanned 
Goods, Galvanized Goods, Copper Goods and Specialties. 





W. B. BELKNAP & CO. 

B. BELKNAP & CO., Louisville, Ky., have just 
W. secured for $138,000 a piece of property opposite 
their building on Main street. The property will be re- 
modeled and titted up, and will then be occupied by the 
company’s printing office and Harness and Saddlery fac- 
tory. The building fronts 58 feet on Main street, and 
has a depth of 210 feet. It will afford ample room for 
the purposes of the company. Another purchase made by 
the Belknaps is the piece of property belonging to the 
Ormsby Estate on Washington street, between Second 
and Third. This property fronts 52 feet on Washington 
street and has a depth of 336 feet. It will be utilized 
for stables and a warehouse. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTE. 


Short Socket Firmer Beveled Chisels in Canvas 


Rolls. 


Cc. E. Jennings & Co., 101 Reade street, New York, 
have put on the market a group of short socket firmer 
chisels with beveled edges in sets of six, ranging from 
14 to 14% inches, and from % to 1% inches inclusive, with 
cocobolo handles. They are put up in both canvas rolls 
and boxes, while still others taking the same range of 





sizes are furnished with hickory handles in hinged 
boxes. ‘The newest feature concerns the sets in rolls 


which are of brown canvas outside and lined with black 
canton flannel, with webbing through the center to hold 
the chisel shanks, the edge of the blades entering stitched 
compartments, which effectually protect the cutting 
edges. The roll can be hung flat above a workman’s 
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bench by driving wire nails through two upper corner 
eyelets provided for that purpose, a flap, of the lining 
material protecting the blade surfaces, or rolled up and 
secured by means of a strap with patent buckle and car- 
ried in the workman’s kit. The chisels are made from 
finest tool steel, the 1-inch blades being 3% inches long 
from the shoulder. They are designed not only for ama- 
teurs, but for the expert mechanics when they 
wish to get down close to their work. Each chisel is 
ground sharp and fully warranted, the canvas roll sets 
weighing about 2% pounds. 


use of 


ne 


The Cam Lever Wrench. 


The Billings & Spencer Company of Hartford, Conn., 
are putting on the market the cam lever wrench shown 
herewith. This is referred to as combining the advan- 
tages of the ordinary screw wrench with a wrench which 
does not require an exact adjustment of the jaws to the 
part to be seized. The cam lever when closed forms a 


part of the handle, but when opened, which is accom- 
plished by pressing down the catch at the end of the 





The Cam Lever Wrench. 


handle, the cam is brought into play. The sliding jaw 
is screwed up until it nearly seizes the nut and the pres- 
sure of the lever toward the handle causes a firm grip, 
the sliding jaw being forced against the nut. The cam 
is capable of taking up nearly if not quite % inch. One 
advantage claimed for the wrench is that it does not jam 
the corners of the nut. 


The Easy Emptying Grass Catcher. 
The Specialty Mfg. Anthony Park, 


Minn., are offering the catcher herewith shown. 
The principal feature of the catcher is that it is so eon- 


Company, St. 


grass 





The Easy Emptying Grass Catcher. 


structed so as to be easily lifted from the mower. An- 
other point is durability, the frame being made from 
round galvanized iron, the handle of hard wood and 
the covering of heavy duck. The device is readily ad- 
justable to fit any sized lawn mower, can be raised or 
lowered, set forward or back, made wider or narrower, 
and when once fitted needs little if any attention. Being 
readily detached, it can be hung up to dry when not in 
use, thus increasing the life of the material from which 
it is made. 
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porated with a capital stock of $10,000; surplus, $3500. 
The company deal in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Tin- 
ware, Stoves, Farming Implements, Harness, Buggies, 
Sporting Goods, &c. 


Shallish & Rich in the Hardware business in Auburn, 
N. Y., have dissolved partnership. Hiram J. Rich has 
purchased the interest of Harry Shallish, and will con- 
tinue the business under his own name at the old quar- 
ters. 


Van Bockern & Harms have succeeded to the Hard- 
ware business formerly carried on by the Jim River Land 
Company in Lenox, S. D. 


D. W. Forsyth, Cumberland, Ohio, who has carried on 
the Hardware business at that point for the past 37 
years, has sold out to J. B. Beckett, who will continue 
at the old stand. Mr. Beckett will add materially to the 
stock, and will also carry a line of Paints, Oils, White 
Lead and Varnishes. 





Margaret DeWolfe, St. Stephen, N. B., announces 
that she has purchased the interest of W. A. Dinsmore 
in the firm of DeWolfe & Dinsmore, and will continue the 
business under the management of her son, B. L. DeWolfe. 
The firm will be incorporated under the style of the De- 
Wolfe Hardware Company as soon as letters patent can 
be issued. 


H. M. Bailey, Sheffield, Ala., has just been succeeded 
by the Bailey-Donk Hardware Company, not incorporated. 
John Donk, who has been taken into partnership by 
Mr. Bailey, while a young man, has had about 10 years’ 
experience in the Hardware business, having been for 
seven years with W. B. Belknap & Co. and for the last 
three years with the Simmons Hardware Company. Mr. 
Donk has severed his connection with the latter concern 
and will devote his entire attention to the business of the 
new urm. The working capital of the firm will be 
doubled, which will enable them to carry a much larger 
stock than has heretofore been the case. The lines car- 
ried will be the same as formerly handled by Mr. 
Bailey, only on a larger scale. They are the following : 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Glassware, 
Crockery, Sash and Doors, Window Glass, Lime, Cement, 
Plaster, Hair, Sewer Pipe, Oils, Varnishes, Brushes, Bug- 
gies, Wagons, Harness, Garden Tools, Farming Im- 
plements, Pipe Fittings, Grates, Mantels, Furnace and 
Plumbing Supplies, etc. Mr. Bailey’s store was opened 
just a year ago, he having resigned as secretary of the 
Mayberry Hardware Company of Birmingham to go into 
business for himself. The jobbing business of the con- 
cern extends from Decatur on the east to Corinth, Miss., 
on the west, and from Mount Pleasant, Tenn., on the 
north to Jasper, Ala., on the south. They buy goods in 
large quantities, and, whenever possible, direct from the 
factory. 


MecGlenn Bros., Idaho Springs, Colo., have been suc- 
ceeded by the C. P. Shields Hardware Company, who 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000, 
fully paid up. The company handle Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Mining Supplies, ete, and 
while the business mainly will be retail, some wholesaling 
will be done. 


Burroughs BR. Walling has purchased the business of 
J. York & Co., Summit, N. J., and will continue at the old 
stand. Mr. Walling was formerly treasurer of Miller, 
Sears & Walling Company, New York, and was also 
employed by Sickels & Nutting Company for a period of 
six years. 


Alton Plumbing & Heating Company, Alton, Ill, have 
opened a Hardware store at Granite City, Ill, under the 
style of Bristow Hardware & Supply Company. 





McRea & Son, who also have a store at St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y., have exchanged their branch at Rome for * 
the store at Fulton formerly conducted by Relyea & 
Rockwood: 
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JOSEPH BRECK & SONS’ CATALOGUE. 


OSEPH BRECK & SONS, Boston. Mass., issue the 
J third edition of their catalogue, containing 350 pages, 
relating to Agricultural Hardware, Implements, Ma- 
chines and Wooden Ware. The catalogue is copiously 
illustrated, with prices, showing an extensive variety of 
goods comprised in the above lines, covering new and im- 
proved Implements and Machinery desirable for use on 
the farm, garden and lawn, as well as a full line of 
Wooden Ware, Household Utensils and Poultry Supplies. 
For more than three-quarters of a century the firm have 
carried on an agricultural and seed business under the 
same roof, and those now in control are of the second 
and third generation. 


WHITE & EISENMANN. 

HITE & EISENMANN is the name of a new firm, 

who, May 1, will establish a business in Hard- 

ware and House Furnishing Specialties at 124 Chambers 
street. J. Palmer White has been for 22 years with 
James S. Barron & Co., the large Wooden Ware and 
House Furnishing Goods concern, now at West Broad- 
way and Fianklin street. New York, beginning as office 
boy and gradually working his way up. For the last 12 
years he has been buyer and sales manager. Mr. White 
has the reputation of being a shrewd buyer and good 





: e ; ae tt 
business man. Mr. Eisenmann has been eight years with 


the same house, and is an alert, hustling salesman. Un- 
til the new firm begin business they will remain with the 
old house, whose good will and sincere wishes for suc- 
cess will go with them in their new departure. 

onlin dltaec amos 


THE AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 

HE AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, with general of- 
T fices at Chicago, New York, Baltimore and San 
Francisco, and local sales offices in all large cities of the 
United States, have just issued No. 11—1903 Catalogue. 
The company announce that they have recently enlarged 
their Toledo factory and are, therefore, in better con- 
dition to take care of orders intrusted to them. The 
‘atalogue is profusely illustrated, with data relating to 
Pieced and Stamped Tin and Galvanized Ware, classified 
under the following headings: Pieced Tinware, Plain 
Stamped Ware, Retinned Stamped Ware, Japanned 
Goods, Galvanized Goods, Copper Goods and Specialties. 


> _ -— 


W. B. BELKNAP & CO. 


B. BELKNAP & CO., Louisville, Ky., have just 
W secured ivr $13,000 a piece of property opposite 
their building om Main street. The property will be re- 
modeled and titted up, and will then be occupied by the 
company’s printing office and Harness and Saddlery fac- 
tory. The building fronts 58 feet on Main street, and 
has a depth of 210 feet. It will afford ample room for 
the purposes of the company. Another purchase made by 
the Belknaps is the piece of property belonging to the 
Ormsby Estate on Washington street, between Second 
and Third. This property fronts 52 feet on Washington 
street and has a depth of 336 feet. It will be utilized 
for stables and a warehouse. 

pes Cicaeepcicailiaen 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTE. 


Short Socket Firmer Beveled Chisels in Canvas 
Rolls, 

C. E. Jennings & Co., 101 Reade street, New York, 
have put on the market a group of short socket firmer 
chisels with beveled edges in sets of six, ranging from 
1, to 14% inches, and from 4 to 1% inches inclusive, with 
cocobolo handles. They are put up in both canvas rolls 
and boxes, while still others taking the same range of 
sizes are furnished with hickory handles in hinged 
boxes. ‘The newest feature concerns the sets in rolls 
which are of brown canvas outside and lined with black 
canton flannel, with webbing through the center to hold 
the chisel shanks, the edge of the blades entering stitched 
compartments, which effectually protect the cutting 
edges. The roll can be hung flat above a workman’s 
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bench by driving wire nails through two upper corner 
eyelets provided for that purpose, a flap, of the lining 
inaterial protecting the blade surfaces, or rolled up and 
secured by means of a strap with patent buckle and car- 
ried in the workman’s kit. The chisels are made from 
finest tool steel, the 1-inch blades being 314 inches long 
from the shoulder. They are designed not only for ama- 
teurs, but for the use of expert mechanics when they 
wish to get down close to their work. Each chisel is 
ground sharp and fully warranted, the canvas roll sets 
weighing about 2° pounds. 


Ee 


The Cam Lever Wrench. 


The Billings & Spencer Company of Hartford, Conn., 
are putting on the market the cam lever wrench shown 
herewith. This is referred to as combining the advan- 
tages of the ordinary screw wrench with a wrench which 
does not require an exact adjustment of the jaws to the 
part to be seized. The cam lever when closed forms a 
part of the handle, but when opened, which is accom- 
plished by pressing down the catch at the end of the 





The Cam Lever Wrench. 


handle, the cam is brought into play. The sliding jaw 
is screwed up until it nearly seizes the nut and the pres- 
sure of the lever toward the handle causes a firm grip, 
the sliding jaw being forced against the nut. The cam 
is capable of taking up nearly if not quite 4% inch. One 
advantage claimed for the wrench is that it does not jam 
the corners of the nut. 


——— 


The Easy Emptying Grass Catcher. 


The Specialty Mfg. Company, St. Anthony Park, 
Minn., are offering the grass catcher herewith shown. 
The principal feature of the catcher is that it is so eon- 


The Easy Emptying Grass Catcher. 


structed so as to be easily lifted from the mower. An- 
other point is durability, the frame being made from 
round galvanized iron, the handle of hard wood and 
the covering of heavy duck. The device is readily ad- 
justable to fit any sized lawn mower, can be raised or 
lowered, set forward or back, made wider or narrower, 
and when once fitted needs little if any attention. Being 
readily detached, it can be hung up to dry when not in 
use, thus increasing the life of the material from which 
it is made. 
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The Diehl Electric Fans. 





The accompanying illustrations represent two of the 
line of electric fans offered by the Diehl Mfg. Company, 
Elizabethport, N. J. The desk fan motor shown in Fig. 
1 is referred to as appealing to users whose electricity is 
measured by meter, and the central station mapagers 
who furnish electricity at a fixed monthly rate. A spe- 
cial feature in the design is, it is explained, that the two 
field cores are cast integral with one frame, making an 





Fig. 1.—The Diehl Desk Fan Motor No. 30. 


unbroken magnetic circuit. The same care in construc- 
tion is given as in the company’s larger motors and gen- 
erators. The armature is built up of thin, soft iron with 
slots in the periphery, cut accurately, for the reception 
and protection of the double silk insulated wire. The 
commutator is made of hard drawn copper bars with 
mica insulation. The self aligning bronze bearings are 
self oiling, having an improved self oiling wick oil cup. 
The brush holders are alluded to as being unique in de- 
sign, no wires are shown, and the carbon brushes are 
easily removed by unscrewing the fiber cap. The frame 
and supporting base have a smooth finish of enamel with 
suitable decoration. The blades, guards and trimmings 
are furnished in oxidized copper, nickel or brass, as de- 
sired. 

The ceiling fan, Fig. 2, has an iron clad armature and 
a hard drawn copper commutator, mounted on a hollow 
steel shaft, case hardened. The self oiling bearings are 
described as only requiring to be replenished each sea- 
son and as being so designed that it is impossible to drip 
or throw oil. The brush holders are of the same type as 
is used on the desk fan. The working parts are easily 
accessible and the armature may be removed without de- 
taching the body from the ceiling. The fan is spoken of 
as being artistic in design and presenting a handsome 
and attractive appearance, as operating at high speed 
and being economical in current consumption. It is fur- 
nished with casing on pipe and four special nyssa wood 
blades. All parts of the fan are made to gauge and are 
interchangeable. 

seicieianatiiliiantiagiiliign 


The Crescent Self Measuring and Self Register- 
ing Tank. 





The Acorn Brass Mfg. Company, Chicago, lll, are of- 
fering the tank shown herewith. It is made of No. 26 
galvanized iron, double seumed, the corners heavily 
leaded to prevent both breakage and leakage. The tank 
is then inclosed in a jacket of %4-inch kiln dried Georgia 
pine. It is explained that the valves of the valve seat 
in the pump are arranged with special care, and so 
closely fitted that it is impossible for them to get out of 
order. The pump will measure from 14 pint to \% gailon 
at a stroke, and has a rotary wheel action with 
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an endless chain, to save friction and lost motion. The 
pump is supplied with the company’s antidrip nozzle, 
which cuts the flow of oil as soon as the pressure is re- 
leased from the pump, avoiding soiled hands. It is 
pointed out that the entire action of the pump is on an 
automatic scale. The indicator is a double sealed tin 
float, attached to a chain passing over a standard whee) 
and hung to a small lead weight. The graduating rod 
is marked in plain figures from 5 gallons to 65 gallons, or 
higher, according to the size of the tank. The shield in- 
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Fig. 2.—T'he Dichl Ceiling Fan No. 45. 


dicator shows at a glance the amount of oil put in or 
taken out. The point is made that the tank being square 
and compact takes up less room than the ordinary round 
tank, and that it will save in leakage, dripping and 





The Crescent Self Measuring and Self Registering Tank. 


waste its cost in less than nine months. The tank is de- 
signed for bandling oils at retail. 


ee 


A. L. Titus, Binghamton, N. Y., has recently moved 
into his handsome new store, which he has just com- 
pleted at 372 Chenango street. The store is a three-story 
brick structure about 35 x 100. It is heated by steam, and 
‘is equipped with elevator, lavatory, hard wood interior, 
and is one of the finest Hardware stores in Binghamton. 
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Bardsley’s Atlas and Simplex Floor Spring casing and the lower part let into the top of door. When 
Hinges. ready to complete the operation by swinging the door it 

is put in position at right angles with a normal 

Joseph Bardsley, 147-151 Baxter street, New York, position and with a few turns of the screw con- 
has just put on the market the Atlas and Simplex pat- nected with the right hand end of the beam or lever 
ented double acting mortise floor spring hinges, as here the stout machined pinion is forced downward into its 
illustrated. Figs. 1 and 2 represent the Atlas hinge, Place in the closely fitted socket. The hinge is made in 
which is of high grade for fine work. The hinge proper, three sizes for inner or outer doors, 3, 34% and 4 feet wide 
or less, and 21%, 2% and 3 feet wide or less, respectively. 
The floor plate is made regularly of polished brass, but 
can be furnished to order in any of the usual finishes for 
a slight additional cost. Figs. 3 and 4 show the Simplex 
mortise double acting floor spring hinge, which, as im- 
plied by the name, is of very simple construction and 
Fig. 1.—Adjustable Top Attachment for Atlas Hinge. moderate cost, consisting of case, pintle, spring and lever. 





It can be used for inner doors, 1% to 2 inches thick. It 
has an extra long spiral spring of round wire. Fig. 3 is 


Fig. 2, is that portion which is mortised into the floor, 
containing the spring and adjusting mechanism. ‘ihe 
spring is a flat spiral, strongest when the door is in a 
closed position, the tension decreasing as th» door is 
opened. The tension of the spring can be easily increased 
or diminished to meet varying conditions, by merely re- 
moving the brass finish plate without disturbing the 
door. This operation exposes a 11-inch circular 
brass plate which covers a slotted screw, which, when 














Fig. 4.—Simpler Double Acting Floor Spring Hinge. 

\ an improved top pivot for this hinge. After the two 
parts are mortised into casing and door, the latter can 
be swung by removing the pin portion from corner of 
door, swinging the door to a right angle, slipping the pivot 
into the socket and into the door mortise and replacing 
the back screws. The hinge is made of iron in Boston 
finish or bronze plated, packed one in a box, or 25 in a 
case, complete with screws. 





Fig. 2.—Atlas Double Acting Floor Spring Hinge. Atkins’ Noiseless Saw Vise. 


k. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., are putting on 
the market the saw vise shown herewith. It operates on 
the lock lever principle, the jaws being made to open and 
close by simply pushing them forward and back. One 
of the most desirable features is the ease with which a 
saw can be adjusted with both hands, as shown in the 


turned to the right or left, increases or decreases 
the tension according as more or less power is required, 
the screw revolving two iron pins or dowels, which articu- 
late with a ratchet in the casing, thereby tightening or 
loosening the coil spring. By another simple device in the 
casing the front of the door can be moved forward or back- 
ward a total of 3 inches to correct any error in mortising cuales 
the hinge casing in position. In applying the hinge it is ae _ ™ 
only necessary to mortise the lever that actuates the : 
pintle and spring into the center of the bottom of the 





Fig. 3.—Improved Top Pivot for Simpler Hinge. Atkine’ Noiseless Saw Vise. 


door, leaving both sides of the door itself undisturbed. If illustration, so that the teeth will be just right above 
in setting the hinge the carpenter should find it necessary the face of the jaws and the vise instantly tightened 
to align the door, it is only necessary to loosen two screws without removing the hands. The point is made that the 
underneath the brass plate, placing the door in proper’ vise is set so low down on the bench that there is no 
position and tightening the screws again, when the finish leverage to permit vibration and, therefore, that it is 
plate can be put in place. Fig. 1 shows the adjustable very rigid; that rubber cushions in the jaws prevent dis- 
top attachment, which works on the walking beam prin- agreeable noise; that it is made of the bebt material and 
ciple, the upper half of which is mortised into the door _ tinely finished, and that all wearing parts are reinforced. 
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Hollow Ground Shears and Scissors. 


Krusius Bros., 296 Broadway, are manufacturing at 
their works in Solingen, Germany, the hollow ground 
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wheels in its construction, and as making a clean cut of 
numbers, preventing the insertion or creasing out of 
numbers which, it is remarked, can be done on pin hole 
perforated numbers. The punch is inclosed in a neat 


Hollow Ground Scissors. 


shears here illustrated. This razor-like method of con- 
caving or hollow grinding the inner side of each shear 
blade is being employed in the production of complete 
lines of trimmers, barbers’ shears, ladies’ scissors and 
pocket scissors in the various sizes. What is claimed for 
this product is a longer cutting edge and a very much 
finer set. They are made of English steel, full polished 
and nickeled and can be sold at moderate prices. 


oo 
The New Round Corrugated Galvanized Wagon 
Tank. 


The O. K. Harry Steel Works, 2333 to 2335 Papin 
street, St. Louis, Mo., are offering the wagon tank shown 





The New Round Corrugated Galvanized Wagon Tank. 


herewith. The tank is made of galvanized steel 16 and 
20 gauges, well riveted with double row of rivets; also 
well soldered and banded with extra heavy bands. The 
company advise us that in a test the corrugated cylinder 
withstood a load more than 29 times as great as a plain 
cylinder. The wagon is a regular low wheel farm 
wagon, and is intended for various uses about the farm, 
as well as for a tank wagon. The tank is easily re- 
moved. 
Seidel contetiiencinseemaenes 


The Vest Pocket Bank Check Punch. 


A. Connor, 409 Thirty-third street, Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
offering the bank check punch shown herewith. It is 








leather case, and has been indorsed, it is stated, 
by the American Bankers’ Association. 
oe 


The Pen Dar Metal Locker. 


Edward Darby & Sons Company, 233-235 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., are offering the locker herewith shown. 
It is made entirely of steel, the frame is % x % inch an- 
gle, and the mesh work of 3-16 by No. 18 strap steel. 
Each locker is provided with a shelf and three brass 
plated hat and coat hooks. A separate, nonchangeable 





The Pen Dar Metal Locker. 


lock and key acceypanies each locker, and a master key 
for all the lockers, if desired. The lockers can be made 
of any dimensions, and from one to 100 or more in sec- 
tions, as may be required. The standard size of each 
locker is 12 x 12 x 60 inches. It is pointed out that 
the lockers are germ proof, and being of open mesh can 
he disinfected without removing the contents; that they 
are fire proof and thus reduce insurance rates, and that 
the air circulates freely through the sides, front and 
bottom. The lockers.are designed for use in manufac- 
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The Vest Pocket Benk Check Punch. 


made of hard steel, heavily nickel plated. It is referred 
to as being simple in construction, having no springs or 


turing plants, department stores, club houses, gymna- 
siums, &c. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED APRIL 231, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 


that is, those which are made by 


more than one manufac- 


urer, are printed in Jtalics, and the prices named, unless other- 


wise stated, represent those current in the market 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade, 


facturers or jobbers. 


as obtain- 
whether from manu- 


Very small orders and broken pack- 
ages often command higher prices, 


while lower prices are 


frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed ia the ordinary type 
(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 


responsible for their correctness. 


the prices to the small trade, 


They usually represent 


lower prices being obtainable 


by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 
of the symbol @. Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies that the 





Anracives— 

Adamite in Carloads: 

-. ® ton $90@100 
# ton $10@1i0 





Sve also Kmery. 


Adjusters, Biine- 
Domestic, # doz. $3.00....... + soe, SOS 1 
SIT < vides susien hd cdden venta cadicdin 104% 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 


WwW indow Stop— 


Ives’ Paten'..... soveee -ROK5S 
Tapliu’s Perfection... 25R5% 


Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &e. 


Anviis—American— 
Armani Reggenes, W eougnt eds 4 
Buel t’a.eur Trenton,, .# b vig@vye 
Eagle Anvils................ “8D . as ¢ 
Hay-Budden, Wrought.._ ..... 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought. ..... 90048 

imported— 
‘Peter Wright & Sous. ..8 BD 10M¢ 
Anvil, Vise and Dr or 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 .00%10% 


Apple Parers—see ‘Parers, 
Appie, &. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'’— 
Hull Bros, Co.: 
cccnpeccsoce OOK 
0% 


Luts of 1 dud....... eeccee 
bmater PGE. cin nt hs>encnasensionses 
Lots Of 3 GOB. cee. scccescscccossesossss 


Augers and Bits— 
Com, vouble Spur,.,........ 
eornag Machine Augers. . .0669%@708 
Cur Bits, 12-in, twist... «0 e260 @ 60 10% 
vennings’ Pattern code toes 4 

wuger Btls...e sesses 6 

Aug me @ 






weeee 






Ford’s Auger and US ....065 
Forstner Pat. A Bits bewse Gitaddeuns ne 
Cc. K. Jennings & © 

No. Luext. lip. R. Jennings’ list 254104 

No. 30. K. Jennings’ List. .0&7'4& 10% 
Russell Jennings - . .258&10& 246% 
L’Hominedieu Car a a 15&10% 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits............ 45% 
o. ers” Frage 4 euscedes eclecat¥eced wee 

10° BIAOR. .ccogocegeces oven 

bu h’s a 8 Pattern 35% 
Snell's Au ie a cpiapeceenovere nase 60% 
Sneil’s Bel erie 50& 10% 
Snell’s Car Bi 2-in. om. «..- 0% 
Wright's Senatags Bits (RK. Jennings’ 


See ROH eT HORE EHH eee ee eter eter ee® 


Bit Stock Drills— 
Standard List........0+. +. 65&5QI0% 


Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s small. 015; large, $26 .....50&10« 
Lavigne’s 7 eae Ne sia No. sates 
0 
C. E. Jeniings & ies *s Pat. oa On 
EER SE et 6U% 
Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.50@2.00 
German Pattern......gr0. $4.00@4.25 


Holiow Augers— 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, $11. “eel. - 


A eS - see 


ree ee ee eee eee eee eee ee rere 


ENG otcins do dnd écdb'cscsudive aoaios 
Umlvernal — ......0.  sevcsccccsscsscces 20% 
Wet OL MCOOUN... ca cctice Seeds! (65 cod 25% 

vont? Augers and Bite— 
$a wetah enegaundinspasaanad teoanssd 409 
= PR yh tain as suk GhtelSitean opis’ 40% 
C.E. Jennings & Co: 
L’ es Geamhenbotuanvens 15&19% 
Watsoes s.ascoccicce se secssecnee 3346% 10% 


Aw! Hafts, See Hafts, Awl. 
Awis— 
Brad Avs: 
Handle d, eset eee sseee9TO, $2.75@,3.00 
Unhandled, Shoutdered. gro0.63@66c 
Onhandled, Patent.....gro. 66@70e 
Peg Awis: : 
Cnnandled, Patent....qro. 81@3%4c 
Unhandled, Shouldered. gro.b& 
Scratch Als: 
Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@.00 
Handled, Socket..gro. $11.50@ 12.00 
Hurwood 
Awl and Tool 
Sete, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 


First Quality, factory brands. .. $6.00 
First Quality. jobbers’ brands... .5.5) 
Second Quatitw. 0. ......$5.00@5.25 


Axle Grease—see Grease, Arzile, 


es ae 


70e" 











1903. 


price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/; per cent. dis- 
count to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For 


the names and addresses 


of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 


IRON AGE DIRECTORY, 


issued April, 


1902, which gives a 


classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
serves aS a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 

Standard Lists.— 
Lists ” 
leading goods, 


A new edition of “ Standard Hardware 
has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 
















Axiles— Tron or Steel 
— Nene Franklin Moore Co.: 
Concord. Loose Collar.... 444@5e) 4 Belting Rubber Norway Phila, list Oct. 16, ’84.. Pye 
conenes Solid Collar....44@d5%ec = ———— aman 2 le hile, list $ Oat, 16 16, 4. denaow 824% 
%. 1:COnMmMON. ......-.0« 3%@ c\s Tommum Standard........ 756@75&10% | _ Eclipse, list Dec, 28, ’-9........... 
No.1 . Com. New Style. .34@! > e|s MONT sccdaaivcaden ov eee 20@70410% Ruscel Burdsall & ward Bolt e Nat: — 
No. 2. Solid Collar....... WM @Mee § xo | Ertrd.e..... cece eeeeeee -codiodss | Empire, list Dee. 8 6a. 
Nos. 11 to th - 608108 10@70¢ |S | High Grade..... eo WPNQLLNEE: | Groen KatcCon, 
Nos. 15 to 18.. %| 5 | Boston Belting Co.- Tire Bolts... 726% 
eamless Stitched !™pertal...... MS rt te he, ee ee 
2 oneal " we cocesee 
Nos. 19 to 2 secu ceceee TOKIO 54) % Bost 
a a ae BOStOD-..+e--oeesseseeses caren ese SORE Borers, Tap-— 
x e—- | Miagarsa............ Borers Tap. Ri " 
Common and Conaed. not turned.. Leather— ih... - Ri 1 oe nae @ 
b&b. Ls Dhigc Extra Hea Per doz. 5 5,00 $.75 7.26 
7 vy, Short Lap... 6085S ° 
Common and Concord, p Es Regular Short Lap ies BROR  <cecese 244 2% 
’ » 3@ 5-40 | Standard ......... vesancese-70@70053 |. Per Doz... .... 0-5: - $8.65 9. 11.50 
Half PORN iiss e nncudcestet I@9' Light Standard. : 570° #104 Enterprise Mfg. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
Balances— Sash— Cut Leather Lacing.. woe. COR 108 2, $1.65; No. 3, $2. 50 each....... o00et 
Caldwell new list...... ssseseseaeee-508 | Leather Licing Sides, per sq. ft .ise| Boxes, Mitre— 
iccstese Oo 08 coecccccccceess 0% . E. ee cevecccccscoes 
ones Spring— ~ Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench Tangion nee paoeea 
SCNALS. ......cccccccccsccccccoccccce 
Spring Balances...... .....50&10@60%| Benders and Upsetters, |” —_ 
Licht Sue, Balances 40&10% Tire— Braces— 
“Monsey dpe Ah yee b  seecceeres : . —_—a Nore.— Most Braces are sold at net 
StraightBalances, .............+. 40% | Detroit Perfected Tire Bender......... 
le 0+ seeecee % price 
po) egeebennees agit <oo "an ee via eee pee Common Ball, American. .$1.15@ 1.26 
eos slur 6 GSsees, Gacs .. . 50% Detroit Stoddard’s Lightaing Tire Up- | Barber’s............+. 50&10&10@60&104 
iAddaee had Minens as setters, No. 1, $3.75; No. 2, $6.00; No, Fray’s Genuine Spofford 8....... ....60% 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. | 3, $9.50; No. 4, $14.35: ‘No. 5, $18.75. Pray’s Nc, 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 
edna: ee ‘ Bicycle GCoods— c. E, Jennings & Co...... SL Bilbao 
€ rowbars, 10 40 1b. Fr @.. 9 MAyNew'B HAtCNeL. ......--cccccccceces ( 
pebaas s, 10tos ” 3@3%c oes. aed oars 3 — _ Mayhew's Quick Action Hay Patent. .50¢ 
Towel— S =a . * | Millers Falls Drill Braces........... 25.&10% 
No. 10 Ideal, Nieket Plse...2¢ # gro, 38.50 aaa z | P--S.& W.Co. Peck’s Patents0& 10a65% 
No. 20 ideal, Brass Finish,....8@ gro $8.50] Tubes.. 60% B 
eeecerccce Serre sews seeeets rackets— 
Baskets— Bits— Wi 
: roucht Steel...... seeeees 75L10@S0% 
Hoffman's Brick Baskets. ..,.,.each $3.25 | Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— Bradley’s Wire She! F ; 
Beams Scal See Augers and rae ar meaneeies 
ce roken ¢ OS. ..6 - 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, '82. woeios| Btocks— Tackle— Griffin's Pressed Sieel.................. 0% 
Geasstiion's Bo. J Common Wooden.........1 oh 10@75" | Griffin's Folding Brackets.......... 708108 
Cha on’s No, 2..... Sccccccee Ho low 8teel Blocks, with Ford’s Pat- 
Beaters— Egg— @ui Bheaves -- -. 506 10% Bright Wire CGoods—seo 
Lightning Chain, # doz , $1.15; ¥ gro... Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and Wire and Wire Goods, 
3 Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron......50&10% i 
Pe ee fantram . Fo | See also Machines, Hoisting. wundsanee 75@75&10% 
es > gpm -eopeeeee 14.00] Boards Stove— Buckets, Well and Fir. 
a a cored Dover......... 2 $5.50 | Zime, Crystal, Bc...+....-++ S0€108| See Pails 
No. 75 Improved Dover........... $7.50 B 
0. 75-2 Imp’d Dover, Tin’d...... U0 olts— w- 
(0. 100 ‘mprove: Sgeieae 33 $8.00 Carriage, Machine &c.— een Sa e 
bO. 102 Improve. Dover. Tin'd.. ‘3 50 C n. list Feb. 1,02 60410@. .% OOBIOT. «0.2620 veers eee eeees gro, $36.06 
No. 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. $15 ou | AOMmOn. 00; list Jan. 1°95 | Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull 
oO, 1 mp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d.3:7.00 ! » ren ee - 
Ho. 1s 52 Inga Dover qllotel, T 3 7.00 v6 Norway Iron, $3.00, list -_ em — ws, Bu 
a . Ve A = > - 
No. an. imp'd Dover Tumbler, Tin’d$1.00 | Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 24, °99.... Butts f rass 
No. imp'd Dover Mammoth, # 80@3085% z vought ae “G..00. -@s0d58 
La eknemnidhehs chenn dheielnh ans ad $27 Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14,°95...65@5@,. .% | Ca8t Drass. O'S. cseeee --50% 
wondes (8.5, & O0.).....0000 ¥ gro. $6.00 | Machine, list Oct.1,"99......... 65@..% Cast ilies 
ellows— Machine with C & T. Nuts. , 
, ree. Fast Joint, Broad......... 50Q@50E 19% 
. ” 6 i, ° > . 
Blacksmith, Standard List.70@ 704108 | x re.—Jobbers are in mist2e@ of Fast Joint, Narrow... .....40Q@5dc- 10% 
Blacksmiths’ — dersecting the manufacturers. — — seeteesecses 2085 @ Uk 10% 
: a ha OO8E PIN... 0 ce-ccceeees OGE@I04 108 
tree 1 $3.50 375 pas 50 ‘38 je Door and Shutter— Mayer's Hinges......... 7085 70k 10% 
a ‘lon th op © SP POO OS | Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass Parliament Butts.......70#5@ 704 10% 
we ach. $00 155 5.10 5.60 6.40 tel % aon By ‘mY ae Wrought Steel— 
Moiders— 2 Per doz. ..$0. 26 20 39 A? 5\| Table and Back Flaps..... ooh | os 
Inch.. 9 10 11 12 1% 16 {| Cast Iron Spring Foot: Narrow and Broad.......... sz 
Doz, ..$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 11.50 ~ Inch ....+0 seece on 8 10 a a. soe cceesccoes sidetoa | + 
wa > Per GoZ....+++0 00 1.25 1,75 | Loose Pin 6sséecwdcc sc COIS | “ss 
Inch 6 ns 9 10 12 : Cast fro Chain, Flat, | Fapanned: dame Pin, Bali and Steeple = 
eee , eR a TOR. ..ccese eeeee 8 10 i aiaaid 754; =8 
Doz... ..$4.75 5.2) 5.75 6.25 7.00 8.00 Paw G0G... casks $0.7 75 1.05 1.30 Japanned, ‘Bati Tip ‘Butts... Gj) i? 
Bells-- Cow— Cast Tron Shutter, Srass Knobs: Bronzed Wrt, Nar. and Inside Blind 
Ordinary JOOS «000000 .75R5Q@ 75h: 10% i a gedeeedicod $0.8 8 10 PO cca cecantetsdass L5B20@45 RZ 5% 
a grade, eecccccccessesd WO /OCl0e | «- "et 0 1.00 
Fate cnc mee Wrowant Barrel Brass K Knob: 
Texas Star........... qiredindwesssccencd 50% neh...+--+- 6 68 C 
50.61 .70 1.23 ages, Bird— 
Door— Per doz.. $0544 . i ° 
BWGOWOOND. 2 5. 5.0 iscs ccescccccsces Wrought Barrel. 751007 5& 10k 10% Hendryx, Brass: 
Barton GOng...........+.0. ’ Wrought ronzed.0L5@50k 10% | 3000" 5000, 1100 series......... 
nome, R. aE Mfg. Co.'s. 55105 | Wrought Flush. B, K,.5ud10@60k 10% | 200 weries................ 22222222235 % 
Lever and Pull, Sargent s ....60%10&10% | Wrought Siutter... Lact 10ct 10.606 200, 500, 600 and 900 series... . . ida 
PUMMINS GORE. 00mm 6 ssn cdiddutevete stead Sa) Wrought 8 ;uare Neck.. . HOD 508 10% | Hendryx B ronze: 
Hand- Wrought Sunk........... 1 FOF OB ICS | mdien ead Stee eee ewe wee ~- 408108 
. 2 > Pateut Door....... weeeesdaes vex ou SNAMOIOG, ............ . Ow 
Hand Bells, Polished....co&s@6oc 10s | '¥®* 
White Metal .............. 56@55ALIS Stove and Plow— Caiipers—see Compasses, 
Nieke? Plates e.cesccsccace: W@5IR5% | Plow a. ane baavnice sda 60@. .% Calks, T 
Swiss . »o2 BU@O0E VS | GLOVE ....0. veeeenes . 30@ 30k 10% alks, Toe and Hesi— 
Cove’s Gluoe Hand Beils.. ~ PU @B4& 10% Blunt. 1 prong.........per lb. A@A! 
Stiver Chime. ......0 ss-0.00e osB be We Tire— Sharp, 1 prong..... per lb, 44@ ne 
Miecellaneous— Common. . -7244@72410t  Ferkins’ Blunt Tce..... indsia's PD see 
Form Bells Ib. 2@2% Norway Tron... .. 00@s0e5. ; Perkins’ Sharp foe............. ? big 
WHO sv cceassseses 24c ricar Xx Co 
Steel Alloy Church «and School..... 60% “Norway Sew list « pany, *94......80¢ Cannons— 
American Tube & re OU. — -70% Eagle Phila., jist Oet. 16. ’P4.....  8246% Breech Loading, 32 cal. Cartridge, Toy 
Trip Gong Bells.. £10@60% Bay State, lic. Vec, 28, "99. .eecee0%¢!a% COUR sc cnccacdcucascone per doz £2.00 


= 
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Can Openers—See Openers,Can 
Cans, Milk— 


5 10 gal. 
Mlinois a $150 2. 00 


2.25 each, 
lowa Pattern... .... = 2.50 each, 
20 40 qts. 

New York Patt’rn1.65 940 2.75 each. 
Baltimore Patt’ra .... 1.50 2.00 each. 

Cans, Ooll— 
Buffalo Family Oil Cans: 0a 

$43.00 60, 00 120.00 gro 

SER Serre 
rg Pe BL. B....00escee ovccccegecces G0C 
f L. 
G, E.. 
Musket.....2.cccrcs 





Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $1.00 per M......5 








B. L Caps (Sturtevant nea 
S140 per M....%0. eo 
All other primers per M. $1.93. 7 
Cartridges- 
Blank Cartridges: 
88 C. F., $5.50..... coccccccccccelOoe 
$8 C. B.. 87 00....00 sesennnees eee 
22 cal. Rim, $1 50..... iseeseus Lih5% 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75 osea8 erceerece 10&5% 
B. B. Caps, Con.,Ball Swod.. teat $1 90 
B. B. Ca aE BER epeenvds $1.49 
anced 4 aa ieee gi. ther 7 
rget a \apor ing eeenes 5 
Primed Shells and Bullets.....15@10% 
Rim Fire Sporting.......+- 50% 
Rim Fire. Military Ss oidincainee 
Casters— 
Bed....00.- +100 sevececesee-TO@70L 10% 
) eee ee 60@6I&5% 
Philadelphia.. . 75 10% 
San Be +09 ees ceece TFOR104 
s Anti-Friction.... -W&105 
Martin’s Patent ( Phoenix’ 000455 


Standard Hall Bearine ..... 
Tucker’s Patent low list.. 


ttle Leaders— 
gs Leaders, Ca'tle. 


Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Jobbers’ Shipments: 


coseoones wa 


44 % 6-16 7-16 4 9-16 

8.50 “n £30 4.00 3.50 8.70 8.65 
1to 14 inch. 

86) 3.35 3°50 3.40 per 100 1b. 


German COW. ...00+0000+ +0. 60 LOE 10% 
Halters and Ties— 
sialter Chains.... C0@10@608 10k los 

Ue man Halter Chains, list J uly 2: 
aes: .-e &10L10@7 70d 10% 
von Waas,:.. -chameeenae 5081/@60% 


Trace, Wagon, &c.— 


Traces, ‘estern Standard: 100 pair 
6%—6-3, Straight, with ring. ..827.00 
649 —6-2, Straight, with ring... "$23. 00 


6% —8-2. Straight, with ring.. $33.00 
6% 10. . Straight, with ring ..%37.00 

Add 2; per pair for Hooks. 
Troist Traces B¢ per pair higher than 

Straight Link. 
Trace, Wuyon and Fancy Chains. . 
LO@bOk 10% 
Miscellaneous— 


ook Chain, list July 10, °93; 


Oe 60k! 60k 10.4 10% 
aan ocecece +002 OOK 10k 10% 
CRAIN. 6... 600 eee TOLIO@ 25R5S 


Gal. Gal. Pump Chai svvorssvnssDb LG@hY4c 
Covert Mfg. Co. -. 40825 





oseeee tlh 


- 4 0@15R5¢ 
sebthina secese cece  45@.)0% 
- «oe SH @SVKSS 
Niagara Coiland Halters... .45@50&5¢ 


in oes 
Oneida C wmmunity > 3 
Am.C il we Halters... 
Am. Cow 
Eureks Coil rand ‘Haiter.. 


* Niaga:aCow Ties...... 4525@50& 1 085% 
Wire Chains... -..-..+00.-45@50&5% 
— 7 2 Ons : 


h Ik—(From Jobbers.) 
sohalk = Blue........g7r0. LO@45c 
Carpenters’, Red __ .....gr0. 835@402 
rae » White......gro. 30@35c 
Crayons. 
Checks, Door— 
Bardsley’s.....cccceseessccccesesseesf OX 10% 


COlUmnuias....cecccccccsecercscccees OOK1LOS 
Eclipse seceee bodwreescccccovcccocoece.cccOOe 


Cnests; Tool— 


Amcr‘can Too] Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Toois.. ocecccccsseeS 

Yo.uth;’ Chests, with Tools... ¥ 

Gentlemens’ Chests, with Toois.....: { 


Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc. Ches 





with Tools........ 
Macninists’ ‘aad E p> Fitters’ Chests, 
ELIPtY. ... coserce vedgs cscebe snes sees 
Ci Jennings & Co.'s  Machiniaia’ Too 
Ch: s.s. Soicboagerogeeonet -334g& 108 
Chisels— 


Socket Framingand Firmer 


@iendard List .co.secq-+0eeF0Q@2vVL108 
BUCK Bros  ..... cree ceereeeeerees 30% 
Charles ck ......5.4-..00s sees 


C., = cenaiags & Co. Socket Finer 


N& 10% 
Cc. .. Jennitss & Co. Socket Framing 






& 10% 
Bw 708 
La : rE White. eco -. B0@30&54 
er 
Tanoed Firmers.. LORE@LOLION 
fi. ck Broa ......... ° 2 cceseescee 
Charles Buck...... coecccees 





c. E. Jennings & Ce. Nos. 1 191, 1812. 


16}4&10% 

L. & 1, J. White, Tanged............ igsigr 
Cold—_ 

Cold Chisels, good qualiiy.lb. 13@15¢ 

Vold Chisels, fair quatity..tb, ji@pse 

Cold Chisels, ordinary.......lb. 8@9e 


Chucks— 
Beach Pat., each $8.00., 
Pratt's Positive Drive... 
DOES. Litocrssrdvoges ° 
Blac: ksmiths’, .... coscceserces 25% 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 

Combination Lathe Chucks. . 









Drill Chucks, Patent and Standard.. 
Drill Chucks, New Model.......... 25% 
Independent Lathe Chucks....... --40% 
Isnproved Planer Chucks..........-.25% 
Universal Lathe Chueks.............40% 
Face Plate Jaws........... o ccce 0000 40% 
Standard Tool Co.: 
Improved Drill Chuck. ....+.+s+00: 00458 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
lomnneeen. vonene SOF 
par Drill. .... 0096s 
Union Drill eorecccecntee 
Tal . ees seceeees 40¢ 
Face Flate Jaws........- e1ece-ceeecese 35% 


Wescott Patent Chu: ks: 


Lathe Chucks... paseese see 
Little Giant Auxiliary DE. cs scoed 40% 
Little Giant ' ouble Grip Drill...... 40% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved........40% 
One'da Drfil..........s0e.scccee ectbooe@an 
Scroll Combination Lathe......-..++ 40% 
Ciamps— 
stable, Hammers’.........20@20&5% 
Cabinet, Sargent’s .......... Aaseee 508106 
Carriage Makers’, P., 8. & W.Co...... 50% 
Carri Makers’ Sargent’s...........60% 
Besty, Parallel... ........---+++. 3 104 
Linemans, Utica Drop F wees feo 40% 
Saw Clamps, see Vises. Saw 
Cleaners, Brain” 
Iwan's Champion, Adjustable... 0 DOS 
Iwan’s Champion, Sta:ionary......... 40% 


Sidewalk— 
Star Socket, All Steel. ....# doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank, All Steel....#@ doz. $3.24 net 
W. &(). Shank, All aveel, Ha # doz., 
$3.05; 8 in., $3.10; 816 iu. , $3.25. 


Cleavers, Setenre 


Foster Gros.. ee 

New Haven Kdge Tool Co.'s . 458 

Fayette R. Piumb.. : abaiinge oe 

P..8 &w . -- 50@5085% 

Se EN cc cccchapncasansccecuaal 
Clippers— 






Chicago Flexible smateCeagung. 
93 Calcago morse 
1902 Chicago oe - -$10. 73] 
Li ghtning Belt.. -815.00 > o 
‘hica ro Belt......... 8 
Stewart’ s Patent Sheep......818.50J 
Clips Axle— 
Eagle and Superior ‘4 and_ 5-16 
ae ee nae - +00 l010% 
Norway, 4 ‘and 5-18 inch, .70@708 10% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &c, 
Cocks, Brass— 
Hardeare list; 
Compression and Plain Bibbs, . 
655 @ 654 10% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, &c.. 
Cocks.. Se eiean ee swnet 65810 D 70% 
Coftee Mills—See Mills. Cofce. 
Collars Dog— 
Brass, Walter B. Stevens & Son's list.40% 
Embosse 1, Gilt, Walter B. Stevens & 
Son’s list.. 3OR1L0¢ 
Leataer, Walter B. Stevens &Son 8 list40% 
Combs Mane and Tail— 


Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... 60& 10% 
Com passes Dividers, &c. 

Ordinary Goods. .. SiG OE 

Bemis & Cail Hdw. & Toui Co.: 
BEV OOOER, £059 0+ 0000 0006905 eesen0eqetgh 
Calipers, Call’s Patent as eee “Bb 
Calipers, Double. . sees 
Calipers, Inside or ‘Outside... “O54 
qauners, WEEE, cbésecs Oonsente cate 

BADRRIOD, 004. p00evencconeseceseess 
J. Stevens A, & T. CO... ..0.00++00008SR10% 


Compressors Corn Shock— 


J. B. Hughes’ # doz......... pant genes $2.50 

Conductor Pipe, Calva.— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 

Territory Nested Not nested. 
j tee + A TIL7TVS (5@2 4% 
Central...., 75k244% 704 160% 
Southern.. 7087 7082 »% 
S, Western.. CERIN 6540 1085S 

Terms. 2% for cash. With delivery on 
Suit craiex, 
See also Eave Troughs, 
Coolers, Water— 


Gal, each. 2% 
Labeador $l. 20 $1. 30 2: $0 8. So argo 


at ea. $1. me, $2. 10 e. 40 . $3. 0 
Gay. Lined Ea, $1.85 $2.00 #225 s.00 ga. 
oy i Lined cide bandles 


2 
Each, $1.95 $2.15 $2.4) $3.8) 94.15,.256 
Coopers’ Toois— 
See Tools, Cocpers’, 


Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab.. scot ccenaneta MC 
Braided. White, Com. . 1b. 17% @ 18 


Cable Laid Italian,.lb. ys lsc; B, 16c 
Common India...........40 9 @9%ec 
Cotton sash Cord, Twisted. ...12@ 16c 
Patent Russia apawere - 1’°%@Lic 
Cable Taid Russia.......lb. 22%@l1 

India Hemn Rraided......lb 1.@1ée 
India Hemp, Twisted .....1b. 10@12¢ 
Patent.In ia, Twisted.,...1b.10@12c 


AGE. 


Aanteen Cordage Co.: 
Old Glory. Nos. 710 12. 
Anniston. Nos.7tol? .. 
old peee i Nos, 7 to 12.. 

r 









Anniston Drab, Nos, to 1 
Pear! Braided, cotton .. 
Massachusetts, White... 


Massachusetts. Drab. ... 
Eddy stone Braided Cotton....... 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian..... 8¢ 
Oxssawan Mills : 

Crown, Solid Braided White. ..® m 22¢ 


Ssaeeaeqgnanr 


Braided, Giant, White....... «+ - BD Wwe 
Peerless : 

Cable Laid Italian. ..........0.000....16¢ 

Cable Laid Kusaian... 14 







Cable Laid India... 
Braided India.... 

Phoenix, White.... 

Samson, Nos. 7101 
Braided, Drab Cotton . 
Braided, Italian Hemp.. 
Braided, J.inen ¥>D 
hrraided. White Cotton, Spot.# B 2866 
No. 6 corns, 1¢ extra. 

Silver Lake : 








A quelity, Drab, 406. .......ss0c00.0+ 15% 
£ quality, w hite, 3 Roahanss . 15% 
Baqualfty, Drab, 35¢. ..4.......00.... 15% 
B quality, White, oes... ecccescocscces Jae 
{talian Hemp, 40¢ .....000INIII 15s 
ERIE TEED. sihceses6sencse covdeunsess BES 
Wire, Picture— 
That Oct.,"00... 00008 S5R1IO@S5A10B5% 


Crackers, Sut- 
Little Giant,..- ....scccccesee® BT. $24.00 


Cradies— 
BV Olichi cheseebnsasasetadsesancdiall 


Crayons— 
White Round Crayons, gross.54%@éc 
Cases. 100 lc oh 50, at factory. 

D. M. Stewar« ia 
Metal Workers’ ‘rayons. gr. $2.50 ¥ 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat Rr 
or square 
Rolling ‘ill Crayons.. 
Railroai Crayons (com 


itio r. P 32.00 
acc cun, “* &-9 


Crooks, Shepherds’ =. ie 
Fort Madison, Heavy ........¥# doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light, sidascens # doz. $6.50 


Crow Bars—Sce Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 
Vietor Garden .....e.scceeecensseeeseees 50% 


Cutlery, Table— 
Internati »nal Silver Company: 
No. 12 Medium Knives, 1817..% doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & "Hamilton and 
RRORDEs 004.45 cxheseenstll # doz. $3.00 
Wm, Rogers & Son,..... doz, $2 5) 
Simeon L, & Geo. H. Rogers ‘Company: 
12 dwt. Medium Knives, ....#d02. $3.0) 


so, 77 Medium Knives...... ® doz. $2.5) 
Cutters— Glass— 
Sa. ie MOW CO. ccccrcee cvccceccoced 40% 
IO | DOV thee cécgdvedsac cove Corecccecses 50% 
smith & ‘He: aay ae ogee se @ oo oo seer Oe 
WOOGWOP. 2. ccvccccccnecccvccccsossacce 40% 


Meat and Foxrd— 
Hale's... Nos. 11 & 111 12 & 112 13 & 113 


Perdoz.. $3.09 10.75 Ih. 
American . erpeteh sdoregtsragontmres 
i «aed been B 
Wach........ $5 $7 sio #85 $59 800 
Enterprise...... see -29@25R7T'6S 
so cveven 5 10° 22 82 
Each ...... $2 $3 $2. °5 $4.50 86 
Dies? OAB..00 ogoreserag’® WH I@AI% 
$14.00 $17.00 $19. 00 «$306.00 
Home No. 1, oi a 70 vives -5OX 10% 
Little Giant, ¥, — ‘sian BRS 1% 
Nos. 305 312 "320 $22 
$35.00 sin. 00 $44.00 $72.00 $68.00 
N.E Foo 1 CaoppePss.......aneceseess 40% 
Sterling. .:.:.is0n0a0s + hens veceet0@ 0&1 
No 1... #260 “ach. No.2. $2.50 - uc 
New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. 324.00. 
30&10@ 10% 
Wgedret's, e me: ase “0  S0R1GAOS 
$15.00 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef linens sabe: 00 25@30% 


Staw and Kraut— 


Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C ........-.00..0. 40% 
Kraut Cutte-s 24 x 7, 26 x8.30x 9.55% 
Kraut Catcera 46 x 12, 40 x 12......10% 
Sterling ©6.W each...........c.cceceee 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co,: 
a ie eee 40% 





Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr. ...818@$20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, # gr... .822@336 
Tobacco— 
All Tron, Cheap .doz. $ 
Enterprise.... ..... 
National, # doz. WN». 1, * 
Sargent’s, F doz..No. 2.....00- +22 08 
Sargent’s \o ‘land 1 srecece sbD&10% 
Washer— 


Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00.. 





Diggers, Post Hole, &c.- 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz , $9.00 
Iwan’ sloproved Post Hole Auger. 40&5% 
Iwan's Vaugh an Pattern Pos¢ Hole 
AGRO, F GOS... ...0 ccccteapeseqe 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Di gn e 


Topas! 8 Split Handle Post Hole Digaers. 
Kohler. 5 Universal.......+« ‘a doz, $15.00 
Kohler’s Little pat. sooo tt Gd 2. 812.6) 
Kohler’s Hercules...... om doz, $10.00 
Kohler’s Invincible. . seseeett Goz, $9") 
ON) eee Wdoz. 885° 
Kohler’s Pioneer........- ¥ doz. $7.50 
Hever.) aren Post Hole Biguers a, 


ieee doz. 34.60... 
Dividers—See Compuisses. 


Doors, Screen— 
Phillips’, stvle E, 7 in....... 
Phillips’, style 077, % in. 
Phillins’, atvle Ns Vs 6 ik in 
1 orter’s Plain, N 
Porter's Ornamental, 





e ean ors 
doz, 
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Drawers. Money - 
Tyokars Fat, Alarm Till No.1, ® do 
3; No, 2, 815; No. 3, $12; Now 0. 4,3 
Drawing Knives— 
See Knives. Drawing. 
Drills and Drill Stocks- 


Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..ea: 
#1. a $1..5 


1908 


Blacksmiths’ Self- pusteny. $3.7 0 
Breast, Millers Falls. . a re tig 
Breast, P..S. & W ... 4% 


Goodell Automatic Driiis: 40&5@408 
Jonus 0’s Automa.i- Drilis Nu-, . ~ 


Millers Fails Autom>»tic iit. % 
katchet, Curtis & Curtis . ne 
Ratchet, Parker’s .. 
Ratchet, Weston’s. 
Ratchet, tc emnied &w i 
Whitney’s Hand rill wo. i. $10.00: 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00" ....... 38%4% 


Twist Drilis.. 
Standard List.... 60@10@60d10d1 4 
Drill Bits or Bit Stock 
Drilig—See Augers and Bits. 


Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits..per doz. ..45@7: 
Balser Screw Holder and Driver Rd . 
neh, $6; 4-in., $7.90 6-in., $9... 404 











DU isac .. nexencaree 30% 
Buck Bros’ Screw Bulvey Bits. JG 
Champion. ,.....+++0: eee 000.0% 
ES SAE LORE ERE. 6 


Gave 's Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12.00 50% 
8s Double action Ratchet... 
Gondelt’ 8 Auto50&10&10@50&i werens 
pe eee ee eee eee 
eornew’ s Black Handle. 
ayhew’s Monarch....... 
an urs Falls, N +s, 2) ana 21 





ve! 

Millers Falls, Nos, 11, 12, 41, ae 15& 1) 
Never Torn... seeeee sO 
New England Specialty Obeins teens SO8 
Sargent & Co. 

Nos. | 50,05 and 60 bo ecces pecconoeneoolOS 

Nos. 20 and 40........ Cesececcccesses. 70% 
Smith & Homeswar © ~ bandas tases 40855 


Stanley’s KR. & L. C 
No. 64, Varnished 1 Handles WAHL NOK | 
Vo. 86..... erccecoscoerces Fo@70& 10810 





Seve a Galvanized 


Territory. L.C. LB 
Bester n ..coes coess-ce - BOLTS 
Central 200 soccccccccccss6+:8 GLK 
oe. eee)? ee 7 SA 1a: 





Western.. as woe TSI! reg 
woe 2 % for ce ish. 
See also Conductor Pive and Elbows, 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Puctory shiniments.. ence 
Perfect Elbows (s. 8. & Co.)......- 


Emery, Turkish— 
4to46 54to150Flour 

Ki saraseivaed oi 5e Slec 8.e 
ke Bega......... lb 54e 5%e 3c 

Kegs..........Ub fe 6c 
10-Ib cans. 19 in case 6% 7e 6¢e 
10-lb.cans.less th~n10.10e 10¢ Re 
Weer mien .—In lotsito3 tonsa discount of 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 


F —See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, 


Blind— 
AMMEFMAN’S .,... o2.-cccsccces + HORING 


ET AR adab adnone Piribide Gis 4ens 08 0% 


Cord and Weight— 
RIG Secceccnssdotavonemesb» <sassesveeseses 40% 


ont yicers— oes 5YQ5OR 10% 


Metallic Key, Leatheriina 70 10% 
Red Cedar ......06..cccg-+s4010@50F 


Petrole im, veecvenes 10h6.@ Tk 10% 
B. & L. B. Co.” Se 

Metal ROM pened b -60& 10% 
Pe ese srenrcceeeeeeetsesees pals 
West Lock.................... ~.-B¢ 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. » 40% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key......... 50% 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key.50% 10% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key....40% 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock....... aes 
John Sommer’ sI. X. 1, Cork see. 
Jobn Sczzmer’s Reliable Cork Lin e108 


John Sommer’s Chi Cork: Lined ..60% 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined. . ed. 50S 
Joh So:nmer’s No Br nd, Cedar. 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar. . 
McKenna, Brass: 


oe. 60% 
erees 30% 


eee tenn 





pargiar Teeet, a F inact 35% 

rov an 5% 

Seif f Measuring: oae.. ses iy 
Enterpri: “dos. $36, e.. wo. 408108 
Lane’s, @ ? dos. $836.00 .. Ste 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Feiloe. 
Fileg—D omestic— 
revised Nov, 1, 1%». 
Best Brands,.......000. 708574 10% 


Standard Brands....... T5@ 75h 108% 
Second Quality..... 75h 108 10@80k5% 
Imported— 


Stubs’ Tapers, ‘Stubs’ list, July 2, 


WT ence cscs FPP eee eee Oe eee ee eeeee 


Fixt 
att tures, Crindstone— 


Inch... 105 27° :10 01 & 
Per doz,82.60 2.75 3.00 350 4.40 
.c 808 10@i08 





rgen 60&10&108 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger, 4 


Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, xr, 
Reivv & 108 

Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures Light, op 
6u&108% 


Fodder Squeezere— 


sce Uo npres.ore, 


Ae ween ee eee eres enteet 


Tay 
Hay 
Hay 
Hai 


qa‘ 


7ra 
Va 
Va 
Spa 
lowa. 
Victor 
Victor 
Victor 
Cham 
Cham 
colun 
Colun 
Colun 
Hawk 
$5.0 
W.&' 
Acme 
Acme 
Acme 
Dako 
Jacks 
Kans 
W.& 
Pd 
Plate 


Gooc 
Fair 








. 


> 
” 
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Forks—«ug. J. 1309, list, 
eS MIB is 00006606, 0 vecnnete) 
Hay, 3 tine......ccee--e60P] 4% 
DGG BERR s .ccccgecsiveist 6 
Hay, Heaicr and Baler 3 tine 
BL 15% | 
Hay, Heaicx anu Baler, 4 tine te 
66% | 
Grain or Brrley....... 0 70% 
Vanure,4, tine .... .....60@20% 
Vanure, 5 and 6 tine... .60&20% 
Spading. acgocanenconceyass TOON 
lo wo Dig tay.” Potato.. 
viet 
Victor, Manure. See covesccceet 
Victor, Header... ...-ccccesecces ccooess 
Champion, Fe 
Champion, Manure, .ooeese.seeee.. OOMY 
&5% 


Columbia, Hay. 





Extr 1 204 






serene seeeweee « 


Pee e ee eee eeteeeeee 








Columbia, Manure....... sessseses .. 70% 
Columbia, Spading preceh s .-70& 108 
Hawkeye rley 4 tine ® dos. 
$5.00; 6 tine, $6.00, 
W. & C. Potato DISEEF so00ers a onan aka 65% 
Acme Hay.....e....0.4 coos es CORLOKT 6% 
Acme Manure, 4 times..22. += 108908 10% 
Aeme eee # tine.. 10&2¢ 
Dakota Peader..... 1 
Jackson Steel Barley. 65& 15454 
Kansas H Oss consecce eecccess 
W.&C. Faverite Wood ley 4 tine, 
® doz., #5.\0; 6 tine, $6.00 
Plated. —See Spoons. 
Frames— Saw— 
Red, Polished and Varnished. .doz, 
2 1.15 @$1.38 
Waiailenacé cobsneseiies Ze 75@80e 


Freezers, ice Cream— 
Qts... 2 3 4 6 8 10 
Best $1.45 1.65 1.95 2.40 3.20 4.89 
Good $125 140 1.70 2.15 275 3,73 
Fair.31.00 1.10 1.30 1.75 2.29 299 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit ant Jelly. 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 
Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp Fuse reececee Gite 
Cotton FUSE... 0+ceeeeeccre 0890 
Single Taped Fuse .,...+++03.96 * 
Double Taped Fuse.........4.90 
Triple Taped Fuse.,........5.00} ™ 





Gates, Molasses and Oll- 
Stebbins’ Pattern,. .....¢ 80@sOk1C¥ 


Gauges— 

Marking, Mortise, @c.......0+..0+s 
50k W@biEI0E ios 

Fulton’s Butt Gauge. bien esta eaeees & 10% 
Stauley K. & L. Co.’s Butt & oo 

II, aca atadae sseve DO@2OK10&10% 
Wire, Brown & aeree. OD. akesetectsesed 25% 
Wire, Morse a TRE ae ove -2 


Cimiets— Single Cut— 


Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1. 1.60 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2. 25 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted. on 


0. $1.75 
Spike, Wood Handle 
gro. $3 25@2.50 


“Ansorte 
Class, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Dec. 16, 1902. 
From store. Single and Double90& 10% 


1.0 B. factory, carload Atote: 
Single ond Double.. ob 20ks\Ke 
2000 BO0% Lots... .cece..ce.. +++ IORI5S 


Clue—Liquid, Fish— 
List A, Bottles or Cans, with 1 Brush. 


37% @50% 
List B,Cans(% pts.,pts., ee 3@48% 
List C, Cans gal., gal.) ....25 nee 
International Glue Co. ate) - 
Crease, Axie— 
Common Grade,...... Fro. $8 
Dixon’s Everlasting. . — ae - ‘be 


Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs.. # doz. 1 
$1.20; 2D $2. 00 

Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. CO....0-++++0+-3844@3314&10% 


Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder...... 
Bicycle Grindstones, each .....- $2.50@3.00 
Pike Mfg, Co 

Improved Family Grindsto- o 

rinch, per doz,........ $2. 

Pike Mower eee and ‘Took? 

Srna QBORe  ccrccceee. 
Velox Ball Bearing, <actanhea, nn le 
Iron Frames .... sese sscese each, 


Guards, Snow— 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 
Galv. Steel @ 10U0......ceccccccceses SD. 
Copper # 1000...... eececesccecees $18.00 


0 | 8334% 


Haters and Ties— 
Cc rent Mfg. Co.: 


Raeteeve eeeccceescees eoseen ee coees IRE 
jase Beee «ov eeeces cocceeosncees MOOS 
8a. G2 50080 cocescces sce Me 

( oF yert’s Rope. iss i Works: a 
Web and Leather Halters...... eee 
Jute and Manila Rope alters. “assion 
Sisal Rope Halters. ............... 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties. .70% 
Sisal Rope Ties.............. Sééded 60& 10% 
Hammers-: 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’..40&10@40& 10&10¢ 
Keller’s Farriers.... 40&10@40& 10&10% 


¥ tic Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 8; 1. 
fas 408108195 


. ak, Sew oe Wileex. eheibel 
e umb 
, A. E.Nall. 683 1 anes 
in engineers’ and 5. segment 


on B teneonn ibe? 7 ik 5% 

art Hammers 0&5 @50& 10 25% 
Riveting and Tinners’............. ... 
a eee 10&2 
Sargent’s C. 8, New List...,..........04 





cee, 


THE IRON 





Heavy Hammers and 


Sledges— 
sv. and under... lb. 4 os) 75R5@765 
lt ee 10% 
Over 5 lb....... .. Lb, 30e , 
Wilkinson's Smitis’.,....94c@10c lb. 
Handies— : 
Agricultural Tool Handies— 
At, Fick: O6.0.. + iets ioe L @5Ik5% 
Hoe, fake, @c..........0..CO@Qt0R5% 
Fork, Shovel, spade, &c. : 
Tow jong = meme Buns exe axe eaavecepars 60% 
and. abeactiusnecence 50% 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 


Atkins’ 
Champion. 
Disston’=......ceseeess 







Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger, assorted,.....gro. 
Brad aces: 


Chisel Handles: 
ante Tanged Tiemer, gro. ass’d, 
$2.25@. 35 ° urge, $2,450: 00. 
Hickory Tanged Firmer, poem ‘d. 
$1.75@$2.20; large, $3: W@$3. 70. 
Apple Socket’ Jrmer. gro. ass‘d, 
$1.70@$1.85 ; large, . $2.00 $2. 25 
Hickory Socket Kirmer, gro Ont 
$1.60 @ $1.75; large, $1.75 @ $2.00 
Hickory Socket Framing,gro.ass’d. 
$2. SD S27 75; large, $2.65@$2.85 
File, assorted........gro. $1.C0O@$1.15 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, &c.......50% 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 70@7ic 
Not Varnished.. . ..........65@60c 
Plane Handles: 
Jack doz.25c; Jack Bolted. .55@60c 
Fore, doz. 35@38c; Fore, Bolted... 
70@75e 
mere Foils Adj. and Ratchet Aug wf 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle, #? 
Gis. coc 35@$ 


2 30Q@,32.50 
coe. $1. 25@$1.50 


+8eee Sees erteeeeeeres 1 


Hangers— 


Barn Door, New Pattern, Rownd 
Grovve, Regular: 
PORccccccre SS F& 6 8 
Single Doz.$0.85 1.20 1.60 1.90 £.30 
Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
Check Back, Regular: 
Eph vassnscees 5 
Single ens 10 1. 00 4 2.15 2.70 
Aliith Rg Co, 









a atin iaineen acne «per*doz. $15.00 
Chic: » Spring Butt Co.: 
in dudidchndasaygncibucayots 254 
Osctitat ini ee eee 254 | 
oa Sw eececececcocoese eee 20S 
Chis aioe % Moore Mfg. Co.: | 
— Doo 50¢ 
40% 





road.. 
Cronk & Carrier Mfe. 


rece Gale... .0- uae “gels 
o'r CO ng raéue eee ° 10% 
Lane Bros. ( 

Parlor, Halt Bearing bawtddcessws 4 





Parlor, Standard............... 3.35 
Parlor, New Model. : 
Parlor’ New € hampion ~ 
Covered...... covecees «.. SOK10X10% 
Special. .....00s cesees DOMLOS UR5S 
Lawrence Bros.: 

FROTAROM, -sczccessesscoscemens -- 40% 
C'eveland.. 60% 10% 
CR icncticnccun Susie 
BPN MMOL. vcccccucuctebisddvesiscs OOM 
Peerless. ......ccccccccccce..- COKINE 
MEL, sGudeennncccsece. sednsxcs 80% 


Swing, No. 95................- 50&10% 
Union, No. 44, $5.00: No. 45 $7.u0; 
No. 46, $9.00, 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
No. 1. Special. $15 
No. 2, Standard, $18.. 
Hinged Hangers, $16. % 
a Stayon - oars. Su&l0s (net) | 


| 

2.85 

.82.25 
Barn Door, Standard.5uv& iC ei’ = 


goossenco SOROS 
--60&10% 


S.Smith “te. € 
‘Lundy Parlor Deor. dieocecese 
Monar: h Barn Door 
Never J amp Hinge. 
Peerless..... odseebee 
Perfection..... cece 
0.0 an gugcancnes< seth “ 
Wagner's Adjustabie.. 
Warehouse Anti- ‘Friction. osee 

Richards Mfg. Co. 

Pioneer Wood Track No.8. 
Imp’d Wood Track No.5 . 
Imp’ d Steel Track No. 7 
Imp’d Steel Track No.7 ios 
Ball B’r’g steel Track No, 9.. 
Ba}! R’r’ g, Stvel Track No.10 ; 
Roller 8'r’g Steel Track No. sea 
Roller re Steel Track No.12.. 
Ball B’r’g Steel Track No 13. 
Roller Ht "gs steel Track No.14 
Ball oe rolley Track No.15 .. 
Ba!l Brg Trolley Track No.19. ..0&5¢ 
Ball Bearing Tandem Trolley 

ro 0) Sr 
Silent Adjustable Track No. 18... 
Auto Ad matosye ppeek No. 2,, “ang 





Extra 5@10¢ often given. 












Trolley 8B. D. No. 17.........+..-- $1.60 
Trolley F. D. No.120.. ocweme 
Trolley F. D, No, 121..........+. 
Trolley F. D. No.151..... vere 38) 
Roller Bearing D. D. No, 25.... 70a&5 
Roller Bearing U.S. B. D T&5% 
Antt Friction B. D........ 605 10% 
Ives’ Wood Track No, 1.. 15 
Ives" Imn’d Wood Tr°ck } 2.15 


Stowell Mfg. an | Foundry Co... 
Agee var or Ball RARER sa 


AGE. 











Elevator...... evecescececcccocccese 4¢ 
TONS on cocidetatie dines cuaaan 
Interstate. . 

Lundy Parlor Door.. 
Magic....... geaueseas 
Matchless...... eoscccecs 
Nansen........ 
i ckiccie uccateuads sdsecnel 
Street Car Door.. t 

Steel, Nos. #00, 404, 500.._.. aT 





Stowell Parlor Door.. Keucaael 
Wild West, Nos. 309, 401,500... 7) 50 | 
Zenith for Wood Track: 6. ecacele 











A. L. Swett Iron Works: 
eros ree — 

Hylo.,...... 

Perfection. 

Pilet.... ie | 
Taylor& Boggis Fy Cos. Sonisaioess a'g 
Wilcox Mfg. Co. |2 

—_ Roller Bearing ccce cee COR1I04 | & 

C. J, Roller Bearing.......... 60&10% | a 

Gye ie Ball ee 0% | 8 

Dwarf Ball Rearing........... ..400' 2 

Ives, Wood Track ............ WE10E |S 

L.T. Voller Bearing. ORL OMIT * 

New Era Roller Bearing. ..... 50107 | 5 

O. K. Roller Bearing...... 60% 10&5¢ 2 

Prindle, Wood Track.............. 60% 15 

Richards’ Wood FrAGK.... paedees sale 

Richards’ Steel Track. . 50x107 1 S 

Spencer Roller Bearing. “eS Gud 104 | 

Tandem Nos. land2. ............. fie | 

Underwriters’ Roller Bearing | 40% 

WERWOE ccc: dutdceenagnt og uanes ci ican 

Wilcox Auditorium Ball Bearing. am 

Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. .... 


Wilcox Elv.Door, Nos | land [2244. > 4 
Wilcox Elv.-Door, No, 182.. 
Wilcox Fire Trolley, Roller 2 


ee. 0% 
Wilcox Le Roy” "Noiseiess * Ball 
NUN +4: deuccatatecheciadueied 0e 
Wilcox New ‘Century... Bg i086 10% 
Wilcox O. K. steel Track.. .. Oe 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley . 50% 


Wilcox Trolley Balt’ Bearin 

Wilcox Wideman Narrow 
Ball Bearing.. 

For Track, see Rail. 


..40% 
Jauge 


sseeeeeenened 


Hangers, Gate— 


Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ® doz., 
net, $4.59 


Hasps— 

MecKinney’s Perfect Hasp #doz,.,,. 50% 
Hatchets— 

Best Brands. eccvesccesss SIME 10% 


Cheaper Brands,.......... 60Q@60&19% 


Note.—Net prices often made, 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 


Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Vietor; National; 1868 O P 
Niagara; ¢ Clark 3s O. P.; Clark’ 
Tip: tainty ) 


WOe. cccocovsee F 3 5 

Doz. DAE. ..0- “$0.85 1.75 3.50 
Mortise Shutter: 

(L. & P., O.S., ae &c.) 

DP iseugeouced 14 2 % 
Doz. pair. ** aa 70 65 60 58 
Mortise -eversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 

dc.) 
Tt denkanker.e 1% 2 
Doz. pair... 30.75 70 65 


North’s Antomatie Blind Fixtures, No, 
2, for Wood, $¥.00; No. 3, for Brick, 





Tee aaa anes «zetia 10% 
Parker... . 70@75% 
Reading’s Gravity: ‘etka 2& 10% 

nt’s, Nos. : 
nae TO&10A70R20% 


Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, $v.80; 
with screws, $1.15. 

Wrightsville H’dware Co.: 

O. §.,Lull & 7° shold wenn 
Acme, Lull & Porter.. ease ducescgte 
Queen Clty Reversibie. 75% 
tStenger’s Positive Locking, Nos. 1 & 
So... »0an |. débdbougaes¥ - Wee 10% 
Shepard’s Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 6... i 
( 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. ay! se 


1968, Old Pat’n, Nos. 1 
Tip Pat'n, Nos, 1 3h 5 
— Gravity Locking, Nos. i,3 & 


5¢ 

separd's Doubie Locking, Nos, “ay 
= 

Champton Gravity ocking, No. 75.75% 

Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. lu 75¢ 

Ptoneer, Nos. 060,45 & 5%... ........75% 

Wee Nos. 101 & 103 70% 
Co.'s Mortise Gray — Locking, 

GeO Wish cck ann <6be+ cba cacegtiacetss see 


Gate Hinges— 
Clark's or Shepard's ~ — sets: 


eee eee eater eeee 3 


Hinges withLatches. 42.0) 9 6.0) 


Hinges only......66..$1.40 2.05 3.80 

Latches only.ccccesse «72 «70 = 135 
New En sade 

Wtth Latcn......... doz -Q$2.50 

Without Latch ....doz. ....@$1.8! 


Reversible Self-Closing: 
With Latch..... o00e0OZ. ...-@MS1.90 
Without Latch.....d0z. .... 

Western: 

Wee OE cnc ons ic caso. 
Without Latch...........doz. 

Wrightsvi''e H’dware Co 

Shepard’sor Clark’ * dos. gots, 


Hinges with Latches. 2.00 2.70 2AM 
Hinges only...........++. 1.40 2.05 
Latches o 0 «70 


£1.80 
$1.20 


wes 
to So 


Viecceworeeesss 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iroz.gro 3°.£0@10 “0 


Non-Holdback, Cast Iron gro $7@7.50 ; 


@S1A5 | 








J. Bardsley 
Bardsley's F 8 Patent Checking..... 155 | 


Bommer 
Bommer Ball Sring Floor Hinges40¢ | 
Bommer —s taimges...........40% | g 
Chicaco <pring Butt Co.: 
ChicegoSprnm: ine: ..........254 | 
Triplu End 8 ring H nges. .....50% | 
Ct-ago (fall Bearinzs) Floor 
BNE Yo nc cecccuer-eqgeercees —_— 
Garden City Engine House.. 25% 
Keenc’s Saloo. Door............. 54 | 
Columbian Hdw. Co.:..........05 escees 3 
Acme, Wrt. Steel .................- 30% 2 
Acme, Brass...., ainda danatdita 20%5%| 3 
American... Sivcsase 
Columbia, No. 142.000" 8 ar. 89.00; 38 
Columbia, No. 18....... & sr. . $25. 00| 
Cc olumbia, Adjustable, N Re. g 
‘s1 om) > 
Gem new list............... 804! % 
OUT OP DT as cocccecsce # gr. s 250!a 
Oxford new list..... ...304/3 
Hoffman Hinge & Foundry (o.- iS 
No.i0&! Holdback Detachablet9.50 is 
Lawson Mfg. Co. 2 







Ma'chl- ss. 

Matchless Pivot 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 

rown Jamb Hinge. 40% 

Chief Ball Bearing Floor. Hinge.45¢ | 

Royal Rall Rearing Floor Hinge.. 15% 
The Stover Mfg. Co. 

Ideal, No.16, Detachable, S g7r$12.50 


Oe eae # gr. $9.00 
New Idea No. Biedeetesien # gr. 9, 00 
New Idea, Double Acting....... 45¢ J 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hixages. &c., list Mar. 


15, 1901: > 
Light Strap Hinges........ 70%) =§ 
Heavy Strap Hinges... 75a10% | =% 
Light T Hinges........ rs | eS 
Heavy T Hinges..... . ok bo% | g 
Extra Heavy + Hinges... 5% re 5 
Hinge Hasps.. 8 | £3 
Cor. Heavy Strap... 10% 5 
Cor. Ex. Heavy f sig espace woe 88 
o A adn 
Screw Hook } 1), to 20 in” "| ...1b. 8i4e 
and Strap. } 29 to 36 iNeccc.edd.3 0 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
% to linch,....... sccmmummaunn @ 
Sfinch voc. ssoccecevecsesst Ee @ 
POSER iccaus «++ cadedevcen. ete © 


Misc- l'anecus— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinges.... 


Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hinges. . 


: 40& 10% 
Hitchers, Stal!i— 
| Covert Mfg. Co,, Stall Hitche s. ......354 
Hods, Coal— 
15 1 If ISinch, 


Galv. pm - $2.50 2.75 3.00 5 25 @ doz. 
Jap. Open $2.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 @ doz. 
Gulv. Fun‘el.$3.00 3.25 3.50 3 75 P# doz, 

Jap. Funnel, $2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 ® doz, 





Masons, Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 
Steel Mortar............ eee @ach $1.45 
RE EE daancnadidanwnnetdd each $1.10 
Hoffman’s : 
i ES each $1.10 
EY vycaxccsdsscksce: ..... each $3.00 
Plasterers’ het ae .. each $8.20 
Hoes— Eye— 


Scoviland Oval Pattern,...cccesese 
Fok 10@ 60k 108 10% 
Garden 708 10% } 


20@ 70¢ 108 
Meadow & Rhode island75de2\4% R 
Southern M-adov.. .?: 75: 5a? %! 
Mortar and Street..... 75@7%4% rz E 
Planters’, Regular Pat’n.70&30% | 
CObtON. .. .crccccecececoectO@i 4% 
Toy, Ladies’, Boys’, Onion, Tur- ) 
nip, Berry or Tobacco. 70k 10854 
Note.— Manufacturers and jobbers use 

a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 


rices. 
kes 


on aman 
Augq. 1, 1399, List: 


‘t. Madison Cotton Hoe....... 
Ft. Madison Urescent Cultivator ‘Thos, 
SN nn ae ee: 5& 10% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 
Regular Weight.. 
Junior Size -# doz, 
Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, B doz. $4 60 
“t: Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. . 75&20% 
Kretstnger’s Cut Easy.. soos 081 0% 
WIE IER dadcncanscccecceccenassiescil 
W .& ©. IVAMROR ic. ccccccdccceccesssce SORES 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe. vesesenens enn TOEIURRR 
ome Wind ncccanccanencccone T5X WRI 
-@4€C.hL isbn “Shuffte Hoe, # ~*~ 
OR 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Hoiders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00..... bane 458104 
Door— 
is iin cde Ceceaadit sencaesvedueved 508 


File and Tool— 
Pipi “lle Hoiders and File Han- 
8s sae 


Hooks-- 


Cast lron— 


Bird Cage, Reading. .. seseeeeee80% 
Bird Cage, Sargent’s L ist. ee 
} Ceiling, Sargent's List. . coe ceeans eel 
(lothes Line, Hoffman’s...... - 408108 
Clothes Line, Reading Li 
Kd 10@05410410% 
| Clothes Line, Sargent’s List. 5°&20210% 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s _— [ey 45&108 
Clothes Line, Stowelu’s........ ...... ¢e 
Cnat and Hat, Stowell’s ....'....”: 70% 
Gostend Tas, a nbans ceccda W0@75% 
Coat and H. Wrightsville sheaxiaeeee 
Harness, fotfman corned per doz. 35@40¢ 
Harness, Reading List........ 70R10@754 
Wire— 
Me iesndasces ‘ Ug 


Wire C.& H. Hooks. boc 10, 7 Cok 1048 108 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: 


Single Cases. . anceced cna 
10 CamGE QO csccc. ccsccececda ust 508104 
Czar Harness..... .. 50@10a5¢ 
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THE IRON 





AGE. 





Wire Coat and Hats wae { Latenees - “Gate— 
BOF MD-nn0---+--00-rverrooseervemesenoer 8 | Momma's Safety Gate..... .... ¥ doz. He 


V Brace, Chief and Czar.....,,...... oes 


erTe ee eee ee ee 


Gem _ 
Bright Wire Goods—See Wire. 
Wrought Iron— 
Box, Gin, per doz, $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; 
10in., $2.50. 
Catton . ..cciovrveseeecess doz. $1.06@,1.25 
Wrought Staples, a 


Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.60 ; Medium, 
$6.00; : gram + 50 
Grass.......Nos, 1 
Mi eitinweses 534 $1. 00 1 6 200 
Common, .. $1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 
Potato and Manure ..c0 2... .66%48208 


Whifletrez.. ....... ooccccccccelte OP 
Hooks ara Eyes: 
OS a 608 108-106 


Malleable fron . TOR5@, 70 oo 
Covert Saddlery Works’ "Self | a. 

Gate and boos Hook.. 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Cor n “Hooks, 

® doz, $5.25 net 

Crown Picture.... .... SOX108 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 


Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, eet : 
Competition. . St. 444@ 4%ec 
3-ply Standard ...... ft. 6 @ oye 
L-ply Standard,......ft. 74@ 8 
&-ply extra.....cc.ercSt. 8144@ 9 ; 
beply extra ...-...++oft ie ll ¢ 
Cotton Garden, 84-in., coupled : 





Low Grade ........ coco 6 @7 € 

Fair quality..........Jt. 8 @I c¢ 
lrens- Sad— 
From 4, to 10...... Pe 
B. B. Sad 170n8,.0..00.00..l0, 8@3¥4e 
Chinese Laundry....scceeelh. 434@5c 
te | a lb. 334@4c 
Mrs. Potts’, per set: 

es she kanes 50 «(55 60 65 

Jap'd Tops....74¢ Tie 84e 8le 

Tin'd Tops....77¢ the 87c 8he 


New England Pressing. Wb... 344@334c 


Pinking— 
Pinking Trons...... 2.000.402. 50@60c 


Soldering— 
Soidering Coppers 2% and 8,. 1 


BOGE ©... cade iedbous ° 
Covert Mfg. Co..........c000 evecess 2082s 


Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mig. Co. : 7 
DED BORE . o0n<a0c0csccnsese eeereee 
ate ee eee soceee Ue 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’ : 
SE cesecas toni connnnapacieeseeaeaee 
a ensncc peskussconneoess eoecess W& LOE 
aepe.. eocccccecccccs cosceceecsss o oO 
PUIUEA, .ccbincssnecpnncns ants SOREUE 


Kes 
, Spun, Plain. os 20@.25% 


Enamel and Cast ‘Tron—See are, 
‘ollow. 


Knives- 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, oe : 
Hartzell Cutlery Cv.... ae 
Smith & Femeaway Co. -40@1C% 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 


Corn— 


Wichtogton Acme, ®# doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; dj. Sersted, $2. _s Ser- 










rated, $2.10; Y gnbeo ‘No. . $1.50; 
Yankee N.,. 2, $1.15. 
Drawing— 
Standard List..........70&5@70dk 10s 


Bra‘ley’s.. 

Cc, E Sensics (3 & Uo. Nos. 45, 46. G0R10¢ 
Jennings & riffin.Nos.51,52.60& 10&1 0% 
eee eannen oommaneek TORNORP VS 
Watrous, .. 000 cccerceegeceseees ss LBIGR108 
L&LJ. White. eeeboces anconene * Ques@z5% 


Hay and Straw— 
INE, cncntaccemsenes doz. $6.50@7.00 
Iwan's Sickle Seon. # doz. $10.00 
Iwan’s Serrated...... cocoa. @ dOZ. S101) 

DOs ccccescccessssess eeeeeee ue Guz. $5.50 
Mincing=— 

Ee aE ae # gro. $13.09 
p osuaneous. 
Farriers’ Sane 402, $2.00@3.00 
Wosenholm’s...*/*"! “TR dow. $3.0053.25 

Knobs— : 
Base, reinch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber tip, gro ....6.0..$1.10@1.20 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes..gro. 25@30c 


Door, Mineral............ doz. 65@ oe 
Door, Por. Jap d.........d0z. 70@7 
Door, Pav, Nickel....doz. 32 2 15 


Bardsley 's Wood Door, Shutter, &c . 
Picture, Sargent’s............06 0 ORIOL 


n r 
Lain Ss peather er 
Ladders Step Etc.— 


BAO TAOS ce cascprainanssndin comin’ 0200 20S 
ie Noiseless Store Ladders........ 50s 


— = i _ 
L. ees NP Co. “— sb 


a as WF cosvoveabes eccceececece 
oitee o00ccedecnseets -.-60% 
RT Bs hnins $00065'.cnnsncechensane 45& 108 


Lanterns— Tubular— 
Reqular Tuouiar No. /.doz.$4.85@4. 
Lift Tubular. .No, 0..d0z. $4.75 Or35 “5 
Hinge Tubular. No. 0. doz, $4.75Q@5.95 
Other Styles......... L'P10@L0a 10852 

Bull’s Eye Police— 
P°~ 1 994 deh, .....cccccceSf- 5002. 75 
Bea - 2, SOM concsane-nvcess $?.75@5.00 






Thumb— 
Roqgin’s Latches, withscrew.dz35@40e 


Leaders. Cattie— 


rr doz. 55; large, 60c 
Covert Mfg.Co....c..ceeses 2 


Lifters, Transom— 


R & E.. ...cccccccccscceccccscccvec coe OONae 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos... 18 19 20 
100 feet. .cccocesse$2.20 28.00 1.65 


75 Feet. ...cccceseeGlO0 170 150 
Ossawan Mills. 

Crown Solid Braided Chalk.... .. S348 

Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5............3344% 
Samson Cordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, ~o, 0 to 8..... 40% 
Siiver Lake Braided Chalk, No.0, 86. 00; 

No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, 87.00: No.3, $7. ad 


# 

Anniston Waterproof Clothes, 50 1t., ¥ 
2TO.: $2200; Gilt Edge, $2.00; Air Line 
$20.00; Acme, $15.00; ‘Alabama, $15 00 ; 
Empire. $13.50; Advauce, $13.5; All- 
ston, $11.50; Calhoun, $10.00 ; Oriole, 
$20.00; ‘Albermarle, $25.50; Eclipse, 

11.00; Chicago, $10.00; Standard, 
9,00 ; Columb.a. $8.0: 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks.....+..33Y44Q@IsYyk734% 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 

(Net prices me very often made on 


these 
permis OO... cecocerccsscoce in 
RK. & & O.seerseveees seeeees 
Sargent & C + seeeeeee digeonien 
“Eievator—" 
Btowelll’S. ...........-scccvcercevscccsecs 40% 


locks— 
Wrought Iron....... 7b 10R5@S0L5S 
R.& k. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steel ant oo rea 


5&10% 
Sash, &c.— 

lves’ Patent.; F 
bronze aNd Brass...c..se0..---++- 55&7'6% 
ORCBCEDcccccccs coccccccccss cocess : 
EI. . <ncndinpresenr sameness. esesed We? % 
Wrought Bronze and Brass........ Buda 
Ww 08 a. nibs. acaarcanne 55% 
Reading. . bene - 6C&10X1L0@T0% 

| achines— _  Boring— 


Com., Upright, Without Augers. .$2.00 
Com. ” dagular,¥ Without Augers.$2.26 
Without Auwers, 

R.& E.Mfg.Co.: Upright. Angular. 
linproved No, 3.$4.20 No.1 $5.00 
Improved No.4. 3.75 No.2 3.38 
linproved No. ©. 2.75 


Jennings’...No. 4, 8.15 No.1, 3.50 

Millers’ Fails... 5.75 

Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Hoisting— 


Moore’s Anti-iriction Di ferential Pu. 
Th, dh ockdonshetenn ob.c¢canmeancnst 


Bloc 
Moore’ s Hand Hoist, with ock Brake, 308 
Movre’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist... 25% 


,,tce Curt ne— 
Chandler’s.. 


snék pégegacese os. +0 15K108 
Wa es 
Boss Washing Machine Co.: 


Boss No. 1; Boss Ro.ary.. coos 

Boss No.7: Dietz Rotary ong U0) 

Champion Rotary ; Banner wa he - «854.00 

Standard Champion No. 1......-... 00 

Standard Perfection .......... «+. - 826.00 

Cinti Square Western........ 00000 000.00 

Uneeda American, Kound,,,. .... 00 

Maliets— 

cane seececes cccees MORI @5OS 

LAGNUmvit®.....seseeeeees Aid HEQiVE 
dinners’, Hickory and Applewood, 

GOZ..0000 teeter ereeseee evereeeDI@iEc 


= Door— 
pin est G.'Ce,).. 000 etbe 5s ROR 


tto 
Mastooke and | Mattocks, 


enders ose 
nMend *s Huse Menuers.....? gro, $2.00 


Milk Cans—S¢e Cans. Milk 
Milis— Coffee, etc.— 


Ente rprise RE Ds cn bonsi teavn .25@30% 

1.offman’s 81 de, “Calis and eae i ‘ss 
doz $i 

National, list Jan. 1, °94.. , .30% 


Parker’s olaneiad \ letoria. AO&10@80% 
Parker's Box and Side.. -50& 10@604 
Swift, Lane Brose CO... ...0.0.0.6.-. +0000 30K 


Mowers, Lawn— 

Net prices are generally quoted, 
Cheap,...........ali sizes. $1.90@1.95 
GOO0d, .eeee.-- oe... ll sizes, $2.25@2.50 






- i2 1h 16-inch 

Nigh Grade 4.2. 450 4.75 §.00 
SPINE. osenecccenneccetscetenss’ aon 
GRE ARRON a etn s + ned ender scece 
Great American Ball Beare. . 1. 608 10% 

acta dail in aan ctliemsin ancien 70% 
‘ennsylvania.. : coor secon ell 
Penn, ivana Rall ear > aie gi 60&5% 
Pennsylvania Golf. ............c00eee.0-50% 
Pennsylvania Horse........ Seéeevoccsend 40% 
Pennsylvania Pony.......ccccoccccescees 45% 
Philadeiph a: 


Styles M..S.,C..K.,T 
Style A, all Steci. 
Style E, High Whee ai. coe 
Drexel and Gold Coin. iow list.. 


Natis— 


Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20, 1899... ... 
854108: 10@85e: 10& 10d 10% 





-70R10&5¢ 


-50&5e 


Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
No.6 7 8&§ 9 10 . 
OD ccsnee 25¢ 23¢ We W1¢ Vle....40R56 
Ausable. ..zsev“¢@ 25¢ v4e vse. 508104 
C.B K....25¢ 25¢ 2Ve VQi¢ Vle....... 40% 


Champl'in2s¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢23¢40810&5% 
Clinton, ..1%¢ L7¢ 1he L5¢ 14¢30&10&5¢ 
MaudS. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 2le 2le..... 50s 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢..... 


334 _ 


Putnam 
Cold Rol’d19¢ 18¢ 17¢ 18¢ . -.10&10% © 
American, Nos, 5 to 10 ® ees V@96¢ 
Neponset........ Nov.5 t+ 10¢ ® Dh 12¢ 
Jobbers’ sp-cial brands, . .per lb, 8@Ie 
Picture 
1% 2 2% 3 3% in 


Brass Head, .1,5 .60 .°0 95 1,00 gro. 
Por, Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10. .. gro. 
Crown ricture Nails.... .. ero, $1.50 

Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nuts— 
Cold Punched: 
Mfrs. or U. 8, Standard. 
Square. RE: vv00ee $4.50 
Hexagon, plain.... 
Square, C. T. & Rieosss ++ c0e$'.70 


Off list, 


exagon, C. 7. & ik Soren’ $5.00 
Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U.S. or Nar, Gauge Stan'd. 
quare Blak ...ccccscovce coe 64.80 
Hexagon Blank....... ceccccee Gu.0! 
Square Tapped..... co esccccencee 
Hexagon ‘Feuoes.. sbeacccnee cee 


Oaku m— 


Best or Government,,.........lb. 6M4e 


coseneco eee | 


OO Pr cvrceccccccehtts MMC 
U. B. NOVY. cccccesceccssececce lb. 54 ec | 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum,...0..-..234e 


In carload lots 4c lb, off f.0 b. New 
York. 
Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 


Oilers— 


Brass reo Copper........ 65@65e10% 


ts eee 7048 10@,75% | 


DAN cccccceciccceercecccessedOQ@ O@l0S 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper.... .65@5@654é10% 
Tim or Steel ..ceeesseee+ + T6@I5H108 
nn... code ohwhet kotnae 76@i08 10% 
Melleable | Homme Improved, No. 1, 
$4; No. 3, 4.40 ¥ doz. 2bg 
Malicabie. 






“Eee” Old Pattern 
same TD... ccinneasotnarstOen eal 50&10% 
AmetounT ve&k Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans........... 70@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers etc,... 600608 10% 


Openers— Can— 
FrencRecccocccsesscccccesecses doz. 35¢ 
Tron Handle. ..s+se0++.0+: doz. 25@2iec 
Sprague, lron Hdie. -per doz 35@0c 
Sardine Sees: . doz. $1.75@s3.09 
Marvel. --per doz, §1.25 
National.. 50% 
Stowell’s . 





eccresdccces «per doz. : 45¢ 
eareezeenne per doz. 0.75 


& 
Nickel Plate...... eveeeee. per doz., $2.25 
Silver Plate.......ssee00+..per doz., $3.50 


P acking—- 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and Rope, 
15@15%e lb, 
Rubber— 
Sheet, C.T...008 +. ‘ 





Sheet, C. O.S.. -I@18e 
Sheet, C. B.S. ..cccccccececees LO@Ihec 
Sheet, Pure ei sncssciecevad 50@70c 
eT. MOI. . « Jue sa0ew aeceee ne se 
Jenkins’ Standard, ® ® 80¢.. ..25@25&5< 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing......... 7@ le Lb, 


Cotton Packing,....seces+-13Q@Iie lb, 
Italian Packing......0....9@1we lb, 
TUE, oc c00ccg senveeséaccccet MNNe IDs 
Russia Packing. ...e0+ +6++.7@Lle lb, 


Paiis— Creamery 
8. 22 on ek uges.. No 1 $6.25; 
23.50 # doz, 
Galvanized— 
Price per doz, 


acne oe 12 ih 
Water, Regular... 1.75 %.00 2.25 
Water, Heavy.... 2.758 300 3.25 
Fire, Rd, Bottom, 2.8) 26+ 2,30 
Wisisee meen Cae | 66. oe 


Pans—_. Dripping— 
Standard List. ‘Bry 600 @60&10% 
ry— 
Common Lipped : 
No. 1 $v bang 


2 
Per doz, $0.95 1.05 1,15 1.90 1.66 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S. S. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5,84.50; 
10 $5.25; 20.85.75; 30, $6.25. 
Stmplex, ® doz.: 
No. 40 50 60 140 150 160 
$2.75 83.25 3.75 3.00 3.25 4.00 
Paper—Building Paper— 


Asbestos : lb. 
Building Felt.......... .2%4c 
Mill Board, sheet, hi'x bo inenes Shc 
Mill Board, voll, thicker than 1-16 


Conn 09s ck aabtS6c0bs4s teadeut 3%4c 
Mill Board, roll, 1- “16 in. thick and’ 

CSB. coccese Cove reovececessessiuee c 
Per a 


Rosin Sized Sheathina: 500 sq. ft. 
Light wt., #5 lbs, to roll, $0.43@0. 50 
Medium wt..3) lbs. to roll, BOANBOAN.45 
Heavy wt.,40 lbs, tu roll... 30.68@0.25 


Medium Grades Water Ffroof 
GROGRRIRE. oc 40 2000 ccenks $0.65@1.25 

Deafening Feit, 9, 6 and 444 sq. fl. 
PI ceden wens oo 845.00 

Red Rope Roofing, 250 8q. “Feet per 
ON: cpouns cin vebbbhe tin Giebabees $1.65 


Note.— These goods are “often sold at 
delivered prices. 


Tarred Paper. 
Iply (roll 300 sq.ft.) ton..$32.50@35.00 
2 ply, voll 103 8q. Tt... cece. - 6O@G5e 
3 plyroll 108 aq. Ft... .ceccee ee 88Q@S8IC 
Slater's Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.).. «2. ..75c 
Nots.—Above prices often Wusitas de- 
livery. 
R. R. Ghee Surfaced F oofing ren 
RO Os Bhs) voccccecedépbocsctvcngesed $2. 


Sand and Emery— 
POPs ceneessndl pate? tsk COAL OR 10% 
TUE. cnccavksesdatenss SOS I 
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Parers— Apple— 
Advance.. 6a # doz. $4.50 
Baldwin % doz. 


Bonanza Improved. 
BRET» éntiuids t40%tadoh 


Kureka Improved... ‘each $20.00 
Family Bay State..... o— doz. $15.00 
tmeroyed Bay Gtate. bees +o a “ss 00 
New |.ightning.......+.++.. doz. $7.50 
pending 73 a «cvhseane eoveess.- Oz, $4.00 
EE WO ess s cassonscenesd # doz. $7.00 
Turn Tete "OB... -seccee..-. H A0Z. 75 
White Mountain..... .. #doz. $6.00 
Potato— 
athe ee oiedae ¥ doz. $7.00 
White Mountain Seana ..® dos. $6 00 
Paris Green—_ 
Less than 1 ton, per Ib. 


Arsenic oh onceetsens save 
Kegs, 100 to 175 lbs... ...... phenes 13 ¢ 
Kits, 14, 28, 56 | Mls scatihased aaiee’s 16 ¢ 
Paper boxes, 2 to 5 Ub8..........- lh ec 
Laper boxes, ; 2 eenen eeccccecess Ih '4e 


Paper boxes, % lb..... coceeesarn ae 

Paper boxes, 4 lb ..... we 

1tod tonx, 1 cent per lb, less : & tons 
and over, 144 ce. (3 per Id, less, 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899.......++..65@10@70% 
Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinicing. 
Pins— Escutcheon— 
Es ees ciseacacuredeed 606608 10% 
Tron, list Nov. 11, °85.. HOQ@v0d 10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil-— 





Standard, 2-Gin..........0....50810% 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 i. ..ecersecesss. 5% 
FUE cccccccccccccesccccce ecccece 2US 


Pipe, Merchant, 
Steel or Iron, Carload Lots, 


f.0.b, Pittsburgh. Galva- 
Merchant Pipe. Black, nized. 
Da a haneaatiaeae 58% 

Sabsccoosoe coccee IOS 60% 
Tio-e inch. copvevee 75% 65% 
7 to 13inch.......... 23% 63% 


Less than car toads, 124% advance. 
Pipe Sewer— 


Jobbers’ Prices— 
Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 to 24 in. 
Pt NU. 6c |. anedubend 1U% 
New York and New Jersey....... 73% 


Maryland, Lelaware, Kast Penn.7.% 
West Penn and West Va,..... 10% 
Vir geNtide vec cerceeeseces eereeeeee 13% 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky.. Pe cei : a 
Carload lots are generally delivered, 


Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove “e. : 


5in., per 100 joints ... $7.50 $85) 
6in., per 100 joints.... 8.W 9.00 
7in., per 100 joints.... 9.00 10.00 


Planes and Plane trons— 
Wood Planes— 


Bench, oe oe -. LORS@LOk 10% 
Bench.Second qual $5 re 
Moldin 5 @S3\gh 10% 


Bailey’ vs (Stanley i RK. ‘i. ) 


Sk 10G2581 08 101 
Gage Self Setting ...........0.+++ 354% 
Sabir chs ab coahanetshiseesy occececes 60% 
Iron Planes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co)........... 
este vs B6A IO 0: 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. 10% 
saneemaneeus eae (Stanley k, 2 “! 
Co.). 7 .. 20& 10@20&10&10% 






Sargent | SR ees pitepaite, sea eercces 60% 
ca ic ach Unctiscencrces civeviideanewd 60% 
Plane lrons— 

Wood Bench Plane Irons........... 
S0L5@ 50d 10% 
Mnehe TORR. 5.0 sacar cscccses pee pescsone 
Stanley k. & i. Go.: $e OG ROR ONTO: 
L, & Ld. WeRBecccvcccsccccccse 20k5@25% 


Pianters, Corn, Hand. 
Kohler’s Eclipse. ....+0..+.+..¥ @0z. $8.50 


Plates 
BOOB ono ccigocoacest ic coccecld. 334 
Self-Sealing Pie Plates (8. 8. & Co.), 
TUE - cnvckevecedtaDibateneducanta 50% 
Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers............. 75@75@10% 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.15@ 
$1.20: 6 in., 31.55@S145 











Gas Pipe.. ? 8 10 12-in, 
ry 75 $2.00 $2.75 $3.76 
Acme Nippers........ +... 50@50&5 
Bernard's: 
8 ae eee 35° 
Paragon Pliers...... ccvercecee. - OURS 
BAGS PUREED. ccccepecccccocce cocceces S08: ) 
Elm City Fence Puers........00+ «00 5% 
Cronk & Carrver Mfg. Lu: 
American Butte. THRE 
Or GM'S, ceseuseces ths 
Improved Button FOR 1OE 


Srub'’s Pattern. rm 
Combination aud others. .... 831-4 
Heller’s Farrier® Sippers, P incers. .. 
and fools 40K OG 408% O&108 
»., S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers 
30@308&1)% 
Swedish Side, knd and Diagonal Cub, 
Pe. .-. + . esdaatindediibe ' 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers. all kinds,......4¢5 


Plumbs and Levels— 





Disston's Pinmbs an4 J eve’s.......... 4 
peeat 's Pocket Levels................ 74% 
. EK. Jennings & ' o.’s [ron.... 2&1 4 


c E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, Adjustable 
331481 ¢ 


Stanley R.& L.Co . .....40@40&1081' % 
Ganley’ s Duplex... 20@20& 10811 + 
Woods’ Extension. .....--...+. coos. BSS 


Poachers, Ego— 
Buaale Steam “on as. ® doz. 
. 1, 8.90; No. 2 2, 8 .00; No. 3, 
8 ‘09; No.4 $12. 0. yetylctec typi. 
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7. on 7 4 c@ Cc 
+H y+ Police lawnere--. 9 a ‘omm Sas 
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' . War. 84. “thee 0, $4.4 a i 7 i mes . 
- 10% Jet B ainese.. at — e ay de - sin Inch 3 a r grows ower a oe = aii BYs 202 ee sig | Sa ee Sa , Saw. 
Jot Black eeeee trees ‘ hah. Py - n pd ar a N & esqstt ‘ : 
108 Reneshvs eraenashant swe <a a: i 4 "4 a a as area Read FRN 10a 105 | Atk awe ‘i w. 
‘ “Blac eee os Bontractors 00 ne 7 B20 seecnameee nso ty Cireular ls. Sao 
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ee an ee a a 


Screws -Bench andi Hand - 





Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in.. $2.75@8.00: 
1%, $3 °5@3.60: 1%. $3.85@h.2 
Bench, Wood, Beech, .doz. $3.00@3.50 
Hand. Wood. ._ ...... 30@30L5% 

Hand, R. i liss Mfg. i oooh 
oach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
7, Common Point, list Oct. 1 
Seth. Sen eeeee e156 AF 
Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point, lis 
OR eek eee ackil 206100... 
Band Rail,list Jan. 1, °31.c0d10@.. 


Jack Screws —- 


SJeose 





Standard List 75h1 L5t 
Ballers Malls. .......cccccsesrceces 5U& 10.2 10% 
Millers _™ Rolle’ coe. + Ok 10% 
P,Ss.& W «+ HO@5I0R 10% 
OO ccakgqenel 70 & 10% 


Machine— 
List Jan. 1, °98. 
Flat or Round Head, Tron.50@56e:10% 
Flat or Round Head, brassi0@50411% 


Set and Cap— 
Set (Jron or Steel) ....... pocensocue 
>. FIA. CB .0 os 000020008 pebesse or veun 
a Per aes ssiineasong 
Rd. or Fillister Hd. Cap .....+.+..60% 
Wood— 

List Jan, 1, 1900. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 
Flat Head, ‘ron....... 87#10@ . & 
Round Head, Iron...... S85L10@....% 
Flat Head, Brass .....-85410@... % 
Round Head, Brass . S0€10@ .40.% 
Flat Head, Bronze....774@10@ ...% 
Round Head, Bronzé...00.758102. % 
Drive Screws...... ine aie ie 87108 


Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. 


Pt igri Per doz. 
oper Pattern, aye 84.50 @S85.00 
Polished Clipper.. «85.0 (285.50 
Grain oost ae $7.50 
Clipper, Grain.. ove. sono 8.25 
Wood and Bush. ..c....+. 8h? 00 


Seeders— Ralsin— 
eee oe eee.” seocccccccec so BOGOR 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 
Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
WV ood Hdl-.,10 Awls doz. $2,00@?2.25 
Wood Hdle., 1, Awls, 6 Tools 
doz. $2. 5 
Atken’s Sets, Awl and Tov 
No. 20, # doz. $10.00... 
cies 8.9 lool H’dis, .. Nos. 1, $12; 
B; 8B, $12; 4, $9; 5, B7....... ...2.- 
E, Jennings & Co.’ * “Model pa 
Millers: Fails ‘Adj. “Tool H’dis, Noe 1 
st rei $12; No, 5, $18... . 15&1b3 
~ ey si xcels 
J, 87.503 No. 2 $4.00; No. 3, 
Saliasasescmaacl vO asbaloarbs 


fone Tool Sets— 
Ft. “ai on, Taree Pe 8, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel ......8 Gos. seis. ..+089.00 


Nall— 


Square.. per gro. $2.25@2.50 
Round, Bik. and Pole: assorted..... 


gro. $1. .60 
ee, +970, $4.0 
owe. Good........gr0. 35.75@6.00 
Buck Bro! 2768 


a 
Cannon's Diamond Point, # A $12.. 
Mayhew’'s...... ° r gro. 
Snel!’s Corrucated, Cu a wer gro $2 ras 


p2 60 
308108105 








Sneli’s Knurled poe: +esspergro $ 
Riv 
Sivillar bith. ooseeen:. toning 75% 
Aiken's: Saw— 
SORERD. . coocdisddesicséee 50k1%¢ 
ee eer .50& 10% 
Atkin’s.: 
Oriterion,, ....0..0c000. Suudbben sent’ 408 
justable,...... 0000008 00 secccecccond 
Bemis & « ». Co's.: 
SD ENORDLbgsine ooeo8bsseepexccecesou 304 
Hammer, new Pat. : 458 
eee eee 20% 


Spring Hammer.. 
n’s Star and Monarch, 


or ’s No. 1, $15.00...... 


Nos.3 and 4,Cross Cut,$20.63... ||. 504 
No. 5, Mill, $30. 00 vesseeeecenseenns BOS 
Nos. 19,11, 95, $15.5 coos nas 
No. 1 Old Styie, sic.o.  daiRi aaa eal ail Bie 
ant Royal, Cross Cut .......% do7. 29,00 
acai ial P doz. $5.4" 


ntor Positive, # doz. $18...........60% 


Sharpeners, Knife— 
Chicago Wheel & MIB. CO. .... 0000000 065% 


Smith & Hemenway Co...... bhesnae +0 70% 
Shaves Spoke-— 
about aaa ee oeeed02z. $1001.15 
Wood.. esceces. G02. $1.65@2.25 
Bailey's (Stanley R.&L. Co)... 
50@50&10&10% 
Goodell’s, # doz. $9.00. ........... 15&104 
WvOOR'S FPA GIE BS... ccccccccccsccccced - 0S 
Shears— 
Cast Iron... 7 8 9in. 
Best ..-$16.00 18.00 20,00gro. 
Good......$13.00 15.00 17 00gro. 
Cheap.... $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
Straight Tri mmers, &c,: 
Best quality, v ee - 70@ 708 10% 


~wraeen .- 60@60k 10% 







Fair quai. Jap.. 
Nickel. . 
Tailors’ Shears ... 
Acme Cast Snears, 
Geneva. 
vinisch’s Tilo s’ Shears 
Ikinson's Hedwe .......... 
Wilkinson's I'riming. ...............-.++ 
Wilkinson's Sheep ............1900 list. 4 


Tinners? Snips— 


Steel Blades . 205 ML0Ek 10 
Steel Laid Blades LOR1LI@E 1% 


Forged Handles, Steel Riades, Berlin 


4@4N& LOE 
Jeantags & Griffin Mfg. Co.’s, 6% to 10 
paies snacesh-egneuneeel Nene 
CL ccna nvodsekocctaussbe Send 
Finger Ws MT bebekacc. neebosvocasansde 2S 


THE IRON |_AGE, 


Pruning Shears and Tools— 


cCronk’s Grape Shears................ 
Cronk’s P, uning Shears.......... 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, ® doz. $18.00 ......... 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz, $12.00 5 


John T,. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
Pruning 8 \ears, all grad 





Orange . hears.. 

Grape +s eeeesese 

T:ee Praners.. 
Bee We Wek vese-ceeen 

Sheaves-— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction ......  ......+4 
Patent Kolier Hatfield's, Sargent’s }is« 
‘ 
TE xdupesonp ahoe wecgeehs be 70&10@75% 
Eee ere z 
Wrightsy ilie Hatfield Pattern...... 200 DUS 
Sliding Shutter— 

og a] eee eeececsece TOR 10@70s 
i. aE Ie © GBky seusevesswes's cocccccccege athe 
Sargent’s list.. vebsone 2222 Boal + 


Shells— ‘Shells, Seante 


Bras She'ls, Empty: 
First quality, all gauges. , 60854 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and i2 cauges he 


Paper Shel «, Empty : 

aeme; ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
Magic 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge. we 

Blue Rivat, Ne v Climax, Ch 
Monarch, D fiance, New Victor, 
B at r, Ycllow Rival, 10, 1%, is. and 
0 gauge  asentpaheasneorbunbeuh nani 2% 

Climax oy nenw League, New Rval 
10 aud 12 25 

Climax Un oe. League, New Rival, 
14, ld6and 20g uge ($7.50 list). 20% 

Expert, Metal Lined and Pigeon. 10, 


12, IG and 20 auce.......... B34 R54 
Robin Hood, Low Rrass............ Wee 104 
Robin Hood, High Brass...... coe ee WE1LUE 


Shells, Loaded— 


Leaded with Black Powder ....+..40% 
Loaded uith Smok.less Powder, 


medium grade ¥ Wit 
[with Smokeless Powder, 

ee eee LO@108 10% 

Robin ron Low Brass, ..... ° 50% 

Robin Hood, High Brass. . .- S0R10&5S 


Shoes Horse, Mule, a&c.— 
F. o. b., Pittsburg: 


BO vec caceres paraves . per keg $3.85 
Steel.. coo-sseee per keg 3.60 

Burden’s,all ‘sizes, e Tiiasosree oc $3.90 
Shot— 


Drop, up to B, 25-lb, bag........ ..$1.60 
Drop, & and larger,per 25-lb, bag$1.75 
Buck, 25-lb, oag. seeteeees cccceces S75 
Chilled, 25 lb. bag..e0..... coccees 1.75 
Dust Shot, 2b- 10, OG... 0ee00++e0008%.00 


Shovels and Spades— 


Assuciation List, Nov. 15, 1908....40%' 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter's Imitation.gro. $11.9 11.50 
Buffalo! Metallic ned. a 8. & Co. ‘ae Ere? 


aie. 00 us 80 si3, 00 
vational mae. ~ ’ 

Victor.. cocccccesse POP Bro. $12.00 

surprise. . egceseee .-per ro. $11.00 

STI, cotetieasssenpesil per gro. $11 00 
Shaker (Barier’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. 

GUE, Fae. ccscceresnssees coaphan steel 


Sleves, Tin Rim— 
Per dozen 
BE... S curved 14 16 18 2 
Black. full size...$1 20 oe 1.30 1,35 
Plated, full size . - 30 1. 140 1.46 
Black, ‘scant,. . 80. 3 1.00 1.05 


Sleves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz.......$0. a . 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz...... ° 85 


Mesh 2), Nested, doz....... 30 1.00 
Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list........ 60Q 608 10% 


Note.— There 18 not entire uniformity 
lists used by jobber 


Skeins Wastin 


Cast Tron, ...ceeees se. cee 0eT0@I0G10% 
Malleable Iron,........+-+- 10@50% 


eee ea hO@0& 10% 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


Pe Minds .sathsiseeeekseanion hd% 
Noiseless slates......... 60d, tens = 
Pe rice. aks ck nh 008 esse binds hU% 


Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 


Slicers, Vegetable— 
Sterling No, 10, $2.00........cccecees 


Snaps, Harness— 


8345 





Gerx7MAR....cecccscece eo LOQ@LOL10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
DCTOY. ..escccccccecceseseccs.... SOG IKZE 
High Grade......cse0s.. scaqnponensis 45% 
JOCKEY ..cccccccccccccescccseses s+. SKI 0% 
vee PODoeccesoces cvcreccecceesnsnscs 45% 
Rear er S0R5K 2: 
t ank SNM oso cccg cc codes WSK? i 
Covert’s 
Crown.. 
German. 
Modet... f 
Triumph..........- Cocececerccccceces 606 
Oneida: nee ¢ : 
SOV Steet. .......rccccscccesecoes OORT 
Solid wives: oun ants be ae tachhbe 60% 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded ...... 66342108 
Snaths— 
Bs cack oocneessssevnss 50@,0&1 





April 23, 1903 





Snips, Tinners’—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 

Good Quality....+.. 50k 10600 1ocbo% 


heap - -CO@ 60k 10% 
Tasereational: Silver Go.” 
1847 .ogers Bros. and: Rogere& Hamil- 
OER 
Rogers & Lro.. oe Kogers Fa ante” 
rand... one e SOREIOK 
Anch r. Wowers Rrand.. .............. tor 
Wm. Rogers & Son..... itvedncess 60& 10% 
Simeon L. & Geo. . ogers Co.: 
Silver Platea Flat Ware........... .. 60% 
No. 77 Silver Plated Ware. . Od lus 
Miscellaneous 
German Silver............ 60@60 &10% 
Cattaraugus . utlery Co. : 
Be BONNET, . Wisvas vex vcdteeneh te tobe 50% 


Simeon L. & Geo “, Rogers Co 
German or Nickel Sliver, Special list 


1. & 10% 
Tinned Iron— 


TeA8.....cccccccccccreeper gro. h5 bse 

Tables... .seece++.. per gro, 900¢@$1.00 
Springs-— Door— 

Gem (Coil).......... Soewssssecectivcete aos 

— (¢ ma oa. oh" # ion see . 10 
orrey ‘8 eee ee scene 

WEOCOL (COML).... coccecccccecssces 50&10&10% 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 


“ia and Wider ; 
— tt le Bright, PPxcsevs sa 


Pain vet ‘Seat Springs : é 


1% £22 26 per Pr....cccecese+ OO@E5C 

1% 22228 per pr.. .....0.. 60@65c 

1% 232x228 and narrower, per pr. 

80@85e 

eg Lawn- 
I dks iivchastors a55iied 5@30% 
NON: catassedugensesoved # —— $1.80 
Philade' 


hia No, 7; #8 doz. $12; No. 2, 
$15; No. 3, $24 30% 


Squares- 


Nickel plated... t List Jan. 5, 1900. 

Steel and Irom... § ss.c0..0 . T0108 

Rosewood tudl Try re and T- 
ET Re fa 608: 108 10@,70% 


POCO Hee Hee teen eeeeeee 


Tron Hdl, Try aie. and T-Bevels, 
wee 


Diaston’s Try 8a. and T- Pegi 
Winterbottom's Try and Miter.. 
40410 a4 


Squeezers— Lemon- 


Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.25 
5.69; No. 1. $6.25@$6.50. 
00d, Porcelain 1 ine 
Chea, +s eecece e002. $2.08 2.78 
Good Grade......_.doz. #3.00@8.50 
Tinned Iron, .....++++.d02. re or 





Iron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2, 25 


Staples— 
Barbed Blind. .........+...1b. 6@64e 
Electricians’, Association liat,...... 


808104108 108 
Fence Staples, See Trade Report, 
Galvanized, loc less than Barb Wire 
Polished 20c less than Barb 'i e. 
Poultry Netting. Staples....per lb.. 
2u4@sve 
Grand Crossing Tack Co,’s list. ..804104 


Steels, Butchers’— 
Dick's......... seanehibinnds 





eee eeeeoeeeer 30% 
Foster Bros’.......... ‘ 30% 
Hartzell Cutlery Co AOR 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s, .............. ---40% 
Steelyards.. “one BB 1QINGLION 
ere ane Dies— 
Blacksmit oseabeape 


- 408: 10@50% 
Curtis Norecitiis Ratchet Die wees 25% 
Derby Screw Pilates 
Gardner Die Stocks No, 1.. 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger’ 
Green River. . 









Lightning Screw Fiate "25% 

Little Giant., ... peccessagas se 

Reece’s New Serew Piates........ 25@304 
Stone— 


Scythe Stones— 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 
Gem Corundum, W inch, 


$8.00 per 
gro. 12 inch, $10.80 : 


Pike \ifg. Go. 1991 list: 
Black Di: smond 8.8... . 8 gro. $12.00 
ROUROTD By  ccé cae cose # gro. $11.00 


White Mountain 8. 8... 2 $y 
Green “ountain S$, 8....# 86. 
' xtra Indian Pond 8. 8.# gro. $7.59 
e $7 
¥ R4 
db BS 


2 
40% 


No. i Indian Pond 8. 8.. 
No. z Indian Pond 8. S.. 
Leader sed End 8. 8.... 
Balance of 101 list 334% 


Oil Stones, &c. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit. . + 0% 
ram Axe, Single or Double 
umiwianscee aettsese 
Gem ‘ orundum Slips...... 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.. 





Pike Mfz. Co. i901 list: ? Db 
Arkansas Stonc,No, 1,3to5¢in.82.89 
ArkansasStone,No.1 ‘Be 2.50 


Ark« -s48 Sling N . 1.06 -ccce $4.00 
Lily White Washita4dt»8i ....60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to8in.... H0¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra.4 to 8 in. .50¢ S 
Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to8 in. .40¢ R 
Washita Stone, No. 2. 4t»8i+ -80¢ | 





Lily White Slips. Beg | 
Rosy Red Slips. . .-00¢ 
Washita Slips, Exir .B0¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1............. 70¢ 
India Of Stones Reais list) ......3 44% 


Hindostan Wo. 1, Rogular.. Dd 4 


Hindostan No. 1Small.......% ®t 
Axe sfones (ail kinds) ...... coccee 
Turkey Ui! Stones,ex.5 tos in. #D80¢ z 
ueer Creek Stones, 4 to 8in..... 20¢ 
Queer Creek wae eked axel << than -we¢ 
ME BOOMR. , cocabisescssccetetcsal 





Shidasie Chetry 
PNGUSIIND, 6c nccenvarccs sees, soos che 25@30¢. 
Stops Bench— 
Millers Falls... Sresiieuse Aree 
Morrill’s...# doz., NQ. 1, $10.00......50% 
Morrill’ 8, No. 2, ah veaee ve” « -+-508 
Straps— Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots........20@10% 
Hame— 
Covert's Saddlery Works........... 60& 19%- 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points....d0z,55@60© 
Socke doz. $1.7© 
Stuffers agement ® 
Enterprise Mfg. Co....... «+. LO@25&7V4A 
Motienal ay Mfg. ag list J. 
Gupsere, Porch-- 
Hoffman’s Porch Supports. ...% doz. 25¢ 


Sweepers, Carpet— 


FPSO ESE De ere eee tee eee 


National Sweeper Co. ; Per doz. 
Marion, Koller Hearing, regular , 
finisnes, full Nickel...,........... 

Marivn Queen. Roller Beoring, 


Fancy Veneers, full Nicxel.,. 
Monarch, Koller Bearing, Nickei.. 200» 
Monarch, Roller Bearing. Jap’ned “$200 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, Reg- 
ular Finishes, full Nickel........ 
Transparent, a Bearing, Plate 
Glas+ Top, Nickel................ $32.00 
Monarch Ext 
(17-inch case), Nickel............. 
Monarch Extra, Roller! Bearing (17- 
inch case), Japanned Wek bus arouse bu 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, \k1.820,00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearinys, .) a0.$1+.00 
Norr.—Drscount of We per dozen om 
three-dozen lots. Discount of $1 per 
dozen un five-dozen lots, 


‘Tieeke Brads, &c.— 


List Jan, 15, °99. 

Carpet Tacks, American. ....... 
9k 2%5k5Q@... ee 
American Cut Tacks.9¢2085@.... 
Swedes Iron Tacks .. .90@00@5@ oes 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks..... . 
HWEAIOLI@.. 

Gimp TACKS. «04+ 0+000 IEP. 
Lace Tacks.... -WkL0@.. 

Trimmers’ Tacks, . EIR IIESE .. 
Looking Glass Tacks....70@10 4.. 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack... 
WALEE @.. 

dunyarian Nails .... 80d: ‘one 
Comnion and J’atent Brads... 
acres Nails... sit 0. 


above prices 
o Weights.* An ertra si. is g 
An Meio sone, an extra 1025 


hae 


isnninin 





aia 


:. apes 
3,8 


; 


sioneumbentne-. 
Double Point Tacks... ae and 5 tene 
Steel Wire Brads, @ E. Mfg. 
10.60% 


OI ee 
See also Nails, Wire. 


Tanks, Oil— 


Each, 
Emerald, 8. 8. & Co.. sel by 
O-gal $3.40 


1a, a A eee 60-gal., $4. 
oe City Ss. S. &Co., vest Rend ese 35. 


een City S. S, & Co., 60-gai.....): Sabo 
Tapes Measuring— 
American Asses’ an, «+. 40810@508- 


Patent Leather...........00% 
, RR (am Vere eocess 
Chesterman’s..... A Rbok 


Keuffel & Esser Co. Steel ‘and Metall 
MnO 10K, CUP ens “aeecas covaneebed 
Lufkin’ 's Steel eau b sodpescoes 33 


Teeth Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or headed, 
5g-inch and larger. per 100 lbs. .$3.00 
Thermometers-— 
Tin Case. .....0+....80810@ 908 10854 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire. 
Single Loop.. 80@808 108- 
Improved, Monitor, Cross Head, 
tence atehtiare ake cee 
Ties, Wali— 


Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 
Galv. strel 5 82 x Ale in, # 1000.810.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x Rin. B 1000.811, 
Galv. Steel 5-22 x}1li6in ® 000. Sia'oe 
Galv. Steel 5 32 x 15i4In. # 1000.$14.00 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners', &c. 
Tinware— 
ped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert's Saddlery Work: oes 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Ups 
ters, Tire. 





No. 


Schu 
No 
$i 

J.M 


Blt 
Old 
Jok 
In] 
hi 
Im 
' 


v 
Bonn 
Won 

Ti 
Diset 
Disst 
Disst 

der 
Kohl 


Kohl 
Neve 
Peac 
Rose 


Woo 


Ti 
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‘fools— Coopers’— 
L 21. J. White «occ... cece. 2OQ 20K 
Hay— 
Myers’ Hay Tools ..... eeecceccccccee eo BO 
aw— 
At dns’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.... ......40% 
si) .onds’ Lmproved |. sav... .0.-ee- ++ 
Sinonds’ Crescent..... caus «25% 
Ship— 
occ enock ncn ee 25% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transoim. 
Traps— Fly- 
Balloon, Globe or Acme..,. ..... 
doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $11.50@1?.00 
Horper, Champion or Paragon . 
doz, $1.25@1.'.0 ? gro. $13.00@13 59 


ame— 
Oneida Pattern. 
Newnouse,...... 
Hawley & Norton. 
Victor (Oneida Pattern).. 
Star (Blake Pattern)....... 60&5Q60& 104 
Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes.... 
84@9Ie 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 
doz. 85@90e 
te Genuine): Rat and Mouse Traps 
nuine) 
, Rat, Each $1.1214;.# doz. $12.00 
No 3° Rat, # doz, $.6.00; conse. of 50 


+OOre 






. 45@45&575 
BS R5@H5R 10% 





5.25 doz, 
No.3i4, Rat,® doz. $4.75; case of 72 
st. 25doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.50; case of 7 
$2.75 dos, 
No. 5, Mouse, ® dos. $2.75; case of ies 


schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, @ gr. $30.00 
No. 2, @ gr. $80.00; Mouse, No. 3, 
$16.60 idecumnnscas’ ey 

J.M Mast Mfg. Co.: 

Mouse, 

BI 

--No. 


Old Nick.. 
OM. ceccecccece No. 5, 210 


nap Shot, Mouse, per gro., 2 
Ip" Snap Shot, Mouse, per gro.,4 


Trine gt # Spoke— 40% 
Wood's FE 


APO POOORr eran eeer reer eeeseee 


Troweis— 
Disston Brick and Pointing..... .....30% 
Disstou Plastering...........-.-00+ so -25% 
Disston “Standard Brand’ 
den Trowels lita ak uh anni habia 


Kohler’s Steel Garden veal & 10 v0. Oy 


# gro. $6.00 


Never-Breax Steel Garden Trowels.... 

. gro. $6,00 
ao gg 30% 
Kose Brick and rlastering...... 0 DIRS 


Woodrough&McPariin,P st’ring.....25% 
Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 


B. & L, Bh oy 
New \Ork Pateern........ woes ee ed 10% 
WOGtOrR PUCUEFR. ....cccccessedes uk 10% 
Handy Trucks.......... - per doz. $16.00 
UTOOSET v's psec us cctge oe .--per doz, $15, 00 
Daisy Stove Trucks, Improved ot pa ttern 
Oz. $18.50 
hodel Stove Trucks..... as . doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash-. 
No. 1 2 3 
Galvanized §35 6.00 


er doz. $4.75 
Galvanized zed Woon, jon S. & Co,): 

10 20 30 
oentenal 25 6.00 6.75 6.50 7.00 &.00 
Twine—Miscelianeous— 

ne BC RB. 
No. 9,4and %-lb. Balls 21\4c 23 
No. 12. 4 and % lb. balls 17\%e 19 
No, 18. 4 and ‘4-lb. Balls 15ec 174¢c 
No. 2h, 4 and Y4-lb .Balis 15 cl7 ec 
No. 36, %4 and } 6-lb. Balls 11. Bails 16l4c 
Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb B _— 


22@22%4c 













White Lead, Zinc, &c. 


Lead, Engl. sh white, in Oil.. ..7 @9 
Lead, *Kireeioan White. in Oil % 


Lots of 500 ® or over......... oo @ 8% 
Lots leas tnan 500 D........... .. 74 
hades es le 
4 White, in Gi : t 
8, add to keg price......... os 
bad, White, a 1 to 5 i as- 
iorted tins, add to Fog orice, - @ 16 





ad, American,Terms: For lots 12 ons 
ae over i4¢ rebate ; andi 24 f r cash 
if paid in 1.5 days from date of tavoice ; 
for lots of 500 Ibs. and over 2% for cash 
if paid in 15 days from date of invoice; 
for lots of ess than 500 lbs. net 

lead White, Dry, - bbis.. . 534 

line, American, d eevee 
Line, Paris, Red Seal, dry.. 
Zine Paris, Green Seal, dr: . 
Zine ’ Antwerp Red Seal, dry... . 
Zine, Antwee , Green sea, dry . 
wine, M. French. in Poppy on” 
Groen Seal: 

i ots of 1 tonand over..........12 @I% 
Loteet tase Shae i. er 0+ 0124 @i2% 
Line, M. French, in Poppy Oil, 























(Beal: 
Lo'sof 1 ton and over..... ooee lL OMAII 
Lotsof less than | ton............11@l! 


Dbiscounts.— V. M. French Zine. —Dis- 
nts to buyers of 10 bb!. lots of one or 


ssorted grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 5u 
bhis., 44. 

Dry Colors. 

lack, Carbon..............8 D6 @38 


™ *K, Drop, Amer, ...ceseee..-- 4@7 
*k, Drop, Eug......ceseeesess 7 wit 
is Six IVOPY..cccccccccccescess 1B SSL 
ip, Com....... cocccce coocees 4 3 O 
Blue, Celestial..............8B4 © 6 
Plu, Chinese. . seeneesereesesee ee 2D Cais} 
Hus. Prussiah .......cccccce.s.. @30 
», Ultramarine.............. BY«@ILS 


Bri wn, GENIE. vcccccccccescces 
rc wn, Vandyke, Amer....... . 188 


um 
ae 


| India ote. Hemp. 





| 
preys SOM HESS | 


-T5@T5&5T | 


izzard., seeceeee Oe 12, $3.00 No. 1, $950 
30, 2.22 No.2, 8.40 
No. 3, . 


| Black, Lampblack... 





Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lh, to 
GOI oc 000 ccdnescceeces 
Cotton ‘Wrapping 5 Balis told . 
according to quality. Al 1e@, 17c 
oan n 2-Ply Hemp, } 


- .8C 








Venducn etal . AS@ tse 
American 3 Ply Hem p. “jb. Balls . 
13@1hLc 
4 and %-lb. 
Balls (Spring T-vine). 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Dalls, 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls.. ..7 
2, 3,4and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. Balls... 
sm € 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls. ..45¢ 
No. 26), Mattress, \44 and %-!b.Balls.37e 


Wool, 3 to 6 ply..cccccececeee SMSC 
Binder- 
Cents per 1b 
ADE i cnddiscdannccdeteesscessecs. +. DG; 
MIO, ay ecb sc .cnaen 19% 
| Standord Manila ( 550 ae 11 
Manila \(no ft.)..... sai deeelee 


<< 
C arluad lots 


Pure Manila (650f! ).. 
F.0.b.Eattern Mill 
4 cent less. 


Visee- 
Solid Bow............ H@W@50&1085 
Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable....... eenonans 40% 
EE cbnwadcanasceos ccs eeeaneues 40% 
ye el ee 25% 
BOE Wh dah nr ncdeesccadcencaccveweccte 4% 
TT A ere 404% 
Eminert Universal: 
Pattern Makers’ No. 1...... «- 815.09 net 
Pattern Makers’ No 2......... -81%.0 net 


Machinist and Tool Makers’ 
Fisher & Norris Douple Screw... . 
Hollands’: 


RIS) net 
152104 


PEED. ccnecxcacasésees - 40% 
TOO EORE, vocccdcoceessoccvense B5L5% 
Lewis Tool Co. ..cc0 ces ceee eee es  SOGING 
BENOIT T+ cannnchebhsvccdeses: couses 20% 


Miller’s Falls. . 
Parker’s: 


©1508 108106 












en, ee eeocercccecce coc ee SOB IS 

Regulars........ 20R25t 

VFUICRM’S. .... cacvceccccccccsseses: {ASS 

Combination Pipe............... Hanns 
Prentiss pancevsvcthesen ee eadiden 20@254 
IN 5. vcceongeateatnonands sexes 40% 
Smith & Hemenway C 

Machinists. 4G 

Jewelers....... 3310% 





Saw Filers’— 


Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3,8'6 5985; 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp ‘and Guidy, ® duz 
.- 25% 
694 
ay 


5&50% 


Wood Workers’ _ 
Wyman & Gor lon’s © .. kK Avt.on, 
in., $6.00 ; 9 in., $7.00 ; 14 in., $8.00, 


6 


llaneous— 
Combination ru 
tedeaaeiaccacsceraden s 
Parkers ‘Combination Pipe: 
BT SOTO... cvcccee scccccescccecscoses 60% 
187 Series. 60854 
No. 870...... 404 


Mis 
pall 








Hee teeter erereteeee 


| WV ade—Price Per M. 
RB, E., ll up 
' BL E., 9and Dicsi cove 
B. £., 8 
OMENS T iiec'vcceccueveeas 
a ae eae 
P. E., ee 
P. E., Se isis kaed en's 
Ely’s B E., lland larger. 
Kly’s P, E., 12 to 20. 





eee eee etens 


-$1.70@ 7. “5 





Brown, Vandyke, Foreign. 


eeece 24@ 34 
Carmine, No. 40....... ... DS2. .u@2.50 
Green, Chrome, ordinary Staidee 3 @6 
Green, Chrome, pure............19 @26 


Lead, Red, bbis. + On ge and kegs : 


Lots 600 or over.. cooee @ OM 

Lots less than 500 ib_......... .. @ 74 
Litharge, bbls. '¢ bbls. and kegs: 

Lots 0 DIGS OVER... .cvccccces cc 6% 

Lots less than 500 t.. ... 74 
Ocher, French Washed.. 7 
Ocher, Duteh Washed 7 





Ocher, American ... Bocuse 00@15.00 
Orange Mineral, English... HD SH@ 94 







Orange Mineral, French.. . 10'e@i1! 
Orange Minerai, German. 8 4@9 
Orange Mineral. American 8'4@ Big 


Red, Indian, English........ 4'6@ 8% 





Red, Indian, American -3 @ 314 
Red, Turkey, English.. 4@a@6 
Red, Tusean. English . 7 @lo 
Red: Venetian, Amer., # 100%. £0a@1.59 


Red Venetian, English. Rilw ® 150a1 75 


Sienna, italian, Burnt and 

WOMPNIO vc cicnccnicostacé # DB 34@ 7% 
Sienna, Ital., Raw, Powd.. . 8o@ 74 
Sienna, American, MN. .ctai5 1%@ 2 
Sienna, American, Burnt and 

i. re #D 14@ 2 
Talc, French.. --# 100 B St 56 @t.50 
Tale, American.. ‘ @!.10 
Terra Alba, French, # 100 ® “8 @1.00 
Terra Alba, English cnahasendaand “95 @1.00 
Terra Alba, American No. 1 SS @35 
Terra Alba, American Na. 3": @50 


Umber, Turkey, Bnt.& Pow. wD oe 6@ 3% 
Umber, Turkey. a Powd. a 4@ 8 


Umber, Bnt. Amer.......... 6@ 2 
Umber, Raw, Amer.........- é ie 2 
Yellow, Chrome.........-....-.. IL @t4 
Vermilion, American Lead.. “ae @10 
Vermilion. Quicksilver, buik . @70 
Vermilion, Quicksilver, . @il 
Vermilion, En ish, Import.. ‘80 @95 
Vermilion. Chinese.... -8$1 05g! 29 


Colors in Oil. 
renee 





IRON 





| 


REE 


! 


«++ e0e83.00@3. "5 | 


AGE. 





Ware Hollow— 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 


I a issavessccus ititaddiguass 60% 

Unground. — ec ccccccseeccesO0h 
Write Enameled Ware: s 

Maslin Kettles............ sccveeeden 
Covered Ware: 

Tinned and Turned... .......+.--40% 

Enameled........ eeuebind<éadndanstee 

See also Pots Glue. 

Enameled— 
Agete Nicke: steel Ware, list } md, 
eer e eer ewer eeeeet 0 


«FUR 10% 
.- 40 108 
Sue 


pent lad Ware....... 
Lo «, Pmameted . 
Never Break Enameled 
Tea Kettles— 
Gulwanized Tea Kettles : 
a ; - 
Kach......45¢ 50e jwe 65c 
Steel Hollow Ware. 
Avery =? & — ..- . UUS RSS 





Avery Kettiles.. .-40% 
PORE sn diva: ide. ceceuc “BOR! 5@ 50H 10% 
Never Break Spiders ard Griddles..... * 
6585" 
Never Break Kettles...... ........... 606 
Solid Stee! Spiders & Griddles. ....65&5% 
Solid Steel Methlee. ......cccccccccccces 60% 
Warmers, Foo-- 
"t Ifg. Co, Soa »stone.,... s0@40K 10% 
shboards— 
mB ATE ® doz 
Crescent, faraily size, beat frane.33.00 
fied Star, family size, stationary 
PPOCESCOP......0 . 6 seecercees $3.00 


Double Z'nc Surface : 
eee family vise, station- 


PE OGIO, «cc cccscccecccess 2. 
Cab e Cross, family ‘size, stationary 
SEONEND écntbcansaten Reaiat dine awn $2.00 


Single Zinc Surface : 
Naiad, familysize, open back perfo. 
ea aaa tae $3.40 
naw lobe, presaceer. | ae, 
size, ventilated back .... . $2. 
Bras: Surface: 
Brass King, Single Surface, open 
back $ 


No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Surface 


$3.00 
Washers— 
Leather, Axle— 
Solid....... 85@IVB10@ 85h 108 108108 
POtOns, ..ccccee vee 85 C10@385R208 


Coil: % 1 Mm 1% Inch, 
fe We Ile Ise per 100 
Iron or Steel - 

Size bolt.... 5-16 % % 


Washers....$6.80 5.90 4.6) 4.40 4.2) 
In lots less than one keg add ‘sc per 
lb., 5-lb, boxes add ce to list. 


Cast Wasner 
Over % inch, barrel lots. per lb... .., 


14@2ec 
Wedges— 
Oil Finish .....ceceeceeedd. 2.0@I.10e 
Weichts-- 
Bitahing— 
Covert's Saddlery Works. .......... 60& 10% 
Sash— 
Per ton, *.0.’. factory: 
Eastern District. .....ccccccce £26.00 
Western, Ventral and Southern 
Districts idancmmeunwe ties -$27.00 


Wheels, Well— 
aa $1.6 @l. 80: : 10-in., $?.00@ 25° 
12-in., $2./E@2.65: 1h- -in. 3 00@'.25 
Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed 
OO Oe 724 85@ 72%&10% 
10 t0 18........72%4@10@?7 
19 to 26..... 


27 to 36 75H 10807 


1% @8002'4% 








Blue, Chinese @i0 
i PE cecinctucasenel @3% 
Blue, Ultramarine. . 3 @is 
Brown, Vandyke..., @it 
Green, Chrome........... @i5 
Green, Paris. ....cccccss ceasiannee ou @2t 
PONE, BENU. ccccécccessnenses ve 2 @i)s 
ME, CUNNIED. ic cocnecavestecace 4 @i5 
Cs TRO, ss cc anatuavncacssce 1 @i4 
Umber, Purnt........ oe «+ seecces 11 @i4 
Miscellaneous. 
Barytes, Foreign, # ton. ...$19.00@21.00 
Barytes, Ainer. .ioated...., 19.00@20.00 
Bary tes, Crude, No. 1....... ¥.00.¢10.00 
Chalk,inbulk........#@ton 3. 5@ 3.50 
Chalk, in bbls ..# 100 dD @ 35 
China Clay, English..#ton 10. 50.017.00 
Cobalt, Oxide. .....8 100 ® 2.26@ 2.50 
Whiting, Common. # 100 B A5@~«(CSS 
Whiting, Gilders.... -62@ .68 
Whiting, extra Gik jers’.... -66@ .72 
Putty. 
In bladders .....cccccecccescceccccelM@2 
In bui< 14@' 





Incans i bta5Sd.... 





In cans 12 ‘¢® to 25 Ritalin sel @24 
Spirits Turpentine. 

In Southern DbI#. ......... ..++! SB'Ga57 ¢ 

Inmachine DDIS ...sse.000 +... 57 @iee 
Glue. 

Cabinet. ......cccccccccces noo 11L6@L6 

Extra White.. ..18 @23 

Premoht. ....cces wend (@40 

DEINE, ctoae- oe .-134@16 

Low Gra‘te.. cesecee 9 @'2 

Medium White.......... eosee - 1440166 

Animal, Fish and Vege- 

table Oils, 
‘Stet. Gy. Rs c106 #gal..46 @ 47 








Yb 1085S | 
“tier L2G@ 758 1087165 | 





13 
alvat ized: 
i. | Oe Roe - - 0@I0k5#- 
19 COTE. << ctuxtyets 72\45@ 72% 108. 


27 10 36. ...006. 724HW@724%R10k5¢ 
Ce Pp vered: 


i TOD ..ccce cecccece 70B5@ 70k 108. 
10 10 18,4 secceee. TOP II@I08 10B5S 


19to 26.4. eee +275? 4@?! 5H 1OE24S 

27 10 36... cccccecees I MIU@25ER10L5¢ 
Tinned: 

OUD Th. cccscteccccuce oe LSQ@T5E7TVOS- 

16 00 Diiiectncicncccess. ores 

19 to 76. Rvdetncsdidncatd TORS @ TORS RIS 

GP AG OM . cane: steiee (eadnvs 7O@70k5% 


Annealed Wire on Spools.. -70@ 70854 
brass and Copper Wire on —s 


60@ 60k 
Brass, list Feb. 26, °96. spneeeeto@04 





Copper, list lreb. 26, °96. cccee. 15E 
CAlGe ee YO Ons 0c ccd nnne 504 
Stubs’ Steel Wire..... $6.00 to g. L0€ 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines, 
Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. 

Bright Wire Goods— 
List April 1, 2901 S5R10E 10@ 904 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting........... 
S0@0d 10% 
Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft .$1.16 
Light Hardware Grade 
2-8 Mesh, Plain (8c. list) 8q. ft... 
IM@2c 
2-8 Mesh, Galv. (8c.list)sq ft. .24@2%e 


Wire, Barb—Sce Trade Report. 
Wrenches— 


Agricultural, .........75kI@75R1IR5E 
Bacter catrn S Wrenches 
T0B5@, 708 10% 












Drop Forged 8S. hE@LE RSS 
Acme .... --60& 10% 
py are 70% 
Alligator I -- 1% 
Bull NGG Gt... saundababaelen -..70% 
Bemis & (i ° 
SEE WO Dac ccxsceces itaneaanues 35854 
Adjusta>leS P'oe : 
Brigg’s Pitterm.......... , 
Combination Black. .........ccceee 40856 
Combination Bright.... ........... a 
Cylinder or Gas Pipe............. Ot 
I icedncacahdeiusser cass 154 
Merrick’s Peteerm. ........sscccs cece: O% 
No. 3 Pipe, — RGaudesdesheneeninn 55t 
ee Bit 
Coes’ (Genuine. .... sce. ce0e. AORTORIR! 3¢ 
Coes’ “ Mechanics’.  G0R10& LORS RSS 
Donohue’s Engineer....... 40Ri04 
Dudly cies «5 50k S@SBVRLOS 
Di bbktns otuameascaditesvaceqssades 50810¢ 
Elzin Wrenches... . 49% 
Elge’n Monkey Wreu ch Pipe Jews... 324% 
Gem Pocket .... Adaensaceeesvance 30¢ 
Horeules vaieasiiceoniae Sceeecceccecccccoes COM 
W. & B. Machinist: 
Case lots... OT 
Less than se lots............ - 0G58 
Tmproved Pipe (W. & ili caxe WG 
o— Handles, P.S. & W .... . * 50@50&"* 
Ot Didi ven sheccantes oe acaueeu A5t 
AMI...” cescauusmesapedccna 
WE SI ico cases ccance vuacens $ 
Fruit Jar— 


Triumph Fruit Can Wrenches, 


¥ cro. $19.20] 
Cap Wrenches ....% . 8.005 
Fruit Jar Wrenches. # gro $16.50 


t é BFrutt Jar Holders #® gro. $30.00 


Wrought Coods— 
Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17 


TaN 


iis cdaencedhesbact sid wey Qn 
Yokes Neck— & 
Covert har tlery rorks,Trimmed....7¢¢ 


Covert S.ddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
CITE. ctcnsteccnsmeenetgpaneiaet 7 
Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 

Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters’,, 


list net 
Zine— 
Sheet coe ccceelD 7 @7Me 


eee eeeeeeee*® 


PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS —Wholesale Prices. 


Linseed, City, boiled........... 45 @49 
Liuseed, S.ate and West’n, raw43 @46 
Linseed. raw Calcutta see!....75 @., 
8. re ¢ evecees 84 @8d 
Lard, Extra No. 1..... o -65 @68 
CP PI acoso cace-cacdcncss) % @49 
Cotton-seed,Crude, f.0.4) infifs. 34 @37 
Cotton-seed, Suiaimer Yellow, 
OIA weiner canes ction ean none @A2%¢ 
Cotton-seed Summer ¥eilow. 
off grades. ......... a 
Sperm, Crade.. Pea a. 
Sperm, Natural Spring. séeeeecee 71 @73 
Sperm, Bleached Spring... ..74 @16 
Sperm, Natural Winter........ "75 @77 
Sperm, Bleached Winter....... 7% @80 
Tallow, Prime............... «-- €0 @62 
Ns occ cancametaens ee @.- 
Whale, Natural Winter........ 46 @47 
Whale’ Bleached Winter een eke 4% @49 
Menrhat ., Breen. - ed...381 @32 
Menhaden, T.ight Stra: ned 22 @33 
Menhaden, Bleached Winter...34 @35 
Menhaden,&:x Bleached Winter36_ @37 
Cocoannt, Ceylon...... a 5 e@™e OG 
Cocoanrit, Cochin.....sc.00..... 57@ 7 
Cod, Nomestie. ,....,cce ceceess 82 @3t 
Cod, Newfoundland... sSeuccecsse SO. TT 
Re "RS... a0ee eovesedecaces: 47 «48 
Red Saponified. .......06...8 B_ Sia Bg 
Olive, Italian, bhis............. 3° @ 58 
Neatsfoot, prime....... donveaden 57. @538 
Palm, prime, Lagos........ Bn S*e@ 4 
Mineral Oils. 
Black, 20 gravity, 2540 cold 
WOE. cc ccccccccccccgecccce Vaal. 11 @13 
Black, ‘39 gravity, 15cold test. 124@13 
| Black, »ummer .......... .... 1l @l2 
Cylinder, light filtered... .2... Titgen Lane 
Cylinder, dark teense 154@1% 
Paraffine. 903-907 gravity...... 15 @i5% 
Paraffine, 93 gravity... ....... 1* @ia4 
Paraffine, 883 gravity ......... -l1¥e@12 
Paraffine, red, No. | ....... oes 1 @1L5E 


In small lots ¢a lvance, 





nes 


‘Refined Iron 











74 
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April 23, 1208 








~ CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


APRIL 22, 1903. 


The followiug quotationsare for smal! lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in Our weekly markct report. 





IRON AND STEEL— 
Bar tron from Store— 











1to 1% in, round and square........ o 9 2.95 « 

lito 4in. x34 to 1 in oe osecvcccovess 5 . . 

14g to 4in. x '4 to 5-16.. BD... @2. 5 
Rods--5,and 11-16 round and square.# ® ..,, @%.45¢ 
Angles: Cis # » 

3 in x\% oe... Se ee rene arr »+ +0280 

8 in, x 3-14 —— SEO se, ccnesiess doses coovsoelaer 

to 244 in. x snbbo co cdvcce Our 

Hot) oa¢in, x #16 in and thicker... 20.0. 2400 

1 to 1% in. x 8-16 in..... neseee - 6 oeeees eeee esedeied 2 50¢ 

lto igxi oewe eihss bao Ke oo + +-2.80¢ 

KZAGID.. 6c sccccccccceccces 
Sx iStn oenceneceeseces 80¢ 
x Me consdowee’ seus 

$C GOO ER. cc ccvcvcccsscccvesscscsesvvescsses eoses 5I¢ 
Tees : ay 

BAM. .cccccccccccccccere eres 

114 in... ttieeeeeeee ceseee & 

14 Iu, ‘and Yarger...... ovassse dndsgbsese céevensgsel ee a 
eR, . ok ans senha snecss <800reccercesseess Z.511@ 5.00? 
Channels, 8 in. ‘and larger sees eeeceesenssees B00 & 1.000 
Bands—1}¢ to @ x 9-16 10 NO. G.........ccosces em 2.507 
“Burden* § Bes t” Iron, base price., .......... BD 3.30¢ 
Burdens “H. B & 8. Iron, base 

WIGS. . cco. ssececes és & *¥epes 22 e OD 3.10¢ 
“eter”. ......s00 _e mane 
Norway Rars..... ose 3 75@4.25¢ 
orway SNANECS.....ccccee cereccercererssceers 4,00@4.90¢ 

Merchant Steel from Store— | 












Bessemer Machinery -2.20€ 

Toe Calk, Tire anit Sleigh Shoe. B0@:! 3.008 
Best Cast Steel, base price in smal 72 

Soft Steel Sheets— 

ier RE age 6S 

6 ie inch. phesanae SE Es, Bits neoneuns0docn . 220¢ 

Bes °C. wccove- appepes 2.50¢ | No, 18. ere 

BO. conescccesey ME Bietrsantntenscotess R.00¢ 

WHOS BB. .cvdocecccccecs BOGE Beek icv ectectrsscbecs 8.10¢ 

Sheet Iron from Store. 
Black. 
One Pass, C, R. 6. "a, 


Soft Stee' 


Cleaned 


Ras. 16 to 16... cpevcwes 
Nos. 18 ‘o 21 

Nos, 22 19 24 

Noa, 25 steed 2b 

No, 27 

No, 28 





Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 
MONE... 6. cee eccccereeeeee eeecees Rm 1Iy@idg 
‘Patent Planishied,......... ooo @ DA, 1 @: B, ¢, net. 






Fos. 14 to 16 ....6 es P DR, 3.24¢ 
Nos, t8 to 20 ° # hh, N51¢ 
Nos. _— 2a. wbheaedied dns 0060s bndbdened # Dh, 8. 78é 
: # DB, 4.05¢ 
eoce B, 4 32¢ 
; -. 4! 9, 4.69¢@ 
cece epccevesssce ¥ D, 5.67¢ 

ghter, 86 inch s wid , 25¢ higher. 


Foreign Steel from Store— 








ED. cennngsecoseseosencsasandindss D115 ¢ 
Extra Cast... .coccrccresceccevs osm La @ 20 ¢ 
‘Sw AS f.aneasnantls ie akeeiintik einai bh 16 ¢ 
Best Double Shear ............ ‘ -@BIIS ¢ 
Blister, ist quality............... # B13 ¢ 
German Steel, Best ................ ..#Db10 ¢ 

BA QUANICY ....0ciceeedscerissce'es Pn oe¢ 

8d saan paanbadepGrsocgse senesced #¥D 8 ¢ 
Sheet Cast Steel, Ist quality.. 8 M15 3 

BE BURT. ccc cccseccescsccecccccssesentepegde FRA 9 

8d quality PRO Pt Te oe # m1? ¢ 
R. Mushet’ 3 “Special” ineenN Ne # mh 46 ¢ 

Annealed # DRT ¢ 
“ « a iku6 ns is daseaneses be *nmi9 ¢ 
Hobson’s Choice XX Extra Best....... ...... #35 ¢ 
Jessop Self Hardening est shuke mA an eee bes ends ¢ 
Seamans’ “ Nelson” MOEGYA 65.541) sao eus oC tba ccuss 40 ¢ 
Hobson's “ Soho” Special Self-Hardening..® ® 43 ¢| 

METALS-— 

Tin- 

Duty. eta. | Bars and Block, Free, Per > 
Banca, .. oc aescpngevaccoengsesenscoes 3L.ga@32 ¢ 
Straits, P €: Dicxisn00+hnesseeeth ceeeannt<0cnne-sake 4lig@B: ¢ 
Straits in Bars. wccceverccccecsssssess Oe @SBGEC 


Tin Platee— 


American Charcoal Plates, 
Calland tirade: 
IC, i4 a 20 
1X, 14 x Zu 
Melyn Grade: 
IC, 14 x 20..... is abuctemeniiis oe eecte 





Sacetbens coceee. 6.50 
IX, 14 XO. ....cocccce-ccoccccecsccceccesesses 5 
Aliaway Grade: 
m0, 14 x 90.... . DO. 
Bibs OO BD. 2. .nidocncbencd ‘escocebbcesccteus es . 6,60 


IC. 14290 ..... eo. SPD .s00m peabiscowhd 34.7024 80 
IX, 14 x 20.. ae oc seccesceces.c§ .0080.95 
Amaviens Sens Plates— 

Rh eee ee -89.50 
Seba Oe Es ca bipenes oosbdeoes yavecs BGs pesscbase $11.50 
Copper— 

Doty: Pig, Bar and haget and Old Copper free. 

Manufactured, 24¢¢ ® Ib. 
Ingot— 
VAMC. ...ccccccrcccsccecccereeces csbeccccccese:» LOGIT 
CanttRS.cos .ce reccesecce ses serecrecemesvese sere LOG@LSog 


Sheet and Bolt— 
March 12,1903, Net. 


Prices, in cents per pound, 
Sheet 39 x 60. 


sheet, 








se S ols x x 
ele 4 2 “oN N : - 
£ @/s | sie |S |dS.5./, os 22) @ 
£ SiFlgy. Srl owim=is.|==|.-| « 
= ely ae Sg) 8o ae ie od te Mel 
| 2i™ sSle \.*2\o> fist tt! s 
2 we) ict gfe ses 7s cr. 
. 8) 8 (29le%85\:28 4285/42/48) 5 
21/2 (12¢/8 Sd »2 09 x s 
ns ee ns | 8 . a ° a.|*@ ze oy = 
S Sie i%x 3 | Rais po] 
Zz a < rin. 2 Te he al 
</saa ia [P87 (2 [eos 
= | ” 
tT 
o | | 
Ins. Ins. Ins 
30 72 seers 20 at; 2% 21 2 23 4 7, 3 
30 96 72) 20 I 2I ar 22 24 7 3 
30 06) 20 21 11 2t 23 7 
36 72 os 2 21 at er 23 5 25 3 
36 96; 72) 2 a Pt, ae. e 7; 3 
36 120° 96) 20 at! 2 22, 2% 
36 a 12 20 at 20 23 ' 
a 72 20 ar 62) 6230 (85 8) 
48 ¥6 72 20 at, e@ 24 26 29 | 
48 12 96, 20 st 623 5 9 | 
aS tres 120 20 22 24 7 
60 92) .s0.+| 20 1 22 2 ; - > 
60 96 72) 20 at 23 5 3 
60 120 96 20 a2 664 27 
& cose} 38 | OF 23 5 29 
72 96, .eere»| ZO | 2 24 29 
72 | 120, 96) 20 23 20 «(3 
72 es 320, QI 24, 29 
108 . 2 oe 24' 27 . 
108 | 120! 96) a2! 28 8 
108 ask 120! 23 26 30 } 
wider ?) 132. 24 27 
than ro3 § b 132) 25 26 | 


4 ltound Copper, 44 i1.ch diameter and over, ¥D 


Cire ies, Segment: aad Pattern Sheets, 3¢ 8 DB advanc? 
over priceof sheet Copper required tocut them from. 

Co dor Hard Rolted Copper 14 02, @ square foot ani 
heavier, |¢ ® ® over tie foregoing vricea, 

C ld or Hard kolled Co; ppe’, lighter th n 14 oz. ® 
square foot, 2¢ ® & over the for- gol 'g prices. 

All Polished Copper, 20 ia. wids and under |¢ ¥# B 
a lvance over the price for Co 1 Rol'ed Cooper. 

All Polished Copper, over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® b advance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copver— 
1¢® ® more than Polished Copper. 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Fiate— 





14 02. to square foot an! heavier, ® B . -2i¢ 
12 og. and up to 14 oz. to square foot, # 26¢ 
10 of. and up to 12.2. @ b. . 27¢ 
Lighter tnan 10 oz, Db o-+s0e348 


Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 268 ® additionai 

Cireles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copp °r 
Bottoms, 

Poiished Copper Rottom:an4 Fiats,1¢ 8 DB extra. 


Copper Wire— 


Hard and 5 i ww n—. & 8. Gauge. 
List F 


5, 2), 1991 
Nos. ..0000 to8 9and 10 ll and 12 
Base ee 14¢ # tb av. 
Nos..... aoa ae sie ° ; 16 
¢ a(¢ ‘ lg¢ @ bb adv. 
iiecasuale 18 18 - 
1\e 2¢ 2\4e 24¢ @ > adv 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 
Standard aiways Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ra rei. 

“Feb. 6, 1899. Net. 


Outside Diameter. 


| | BS eo sks | 
tubs’ | B. & S. | | } | 
~. W.G. | 4|5726 'b}7-26) 2 9-6 96 94) 'g) 1% | 1% 














1 9 | 32 | 329/25) 27 25 | 24 
12 } to | seene ; 35 | 33) 38 (30 \28 27, 25 | #4 
3 BE | -.| soe. 37] 35 | 3% BE |30/29]28/27' ag | oy 
14 12 4% |37] 35 | 33) 38 30 e0)e8/27, ag | 24 
15 13 42 1/38 36 | 13. 3a 131 30) 30)48 26 25 
16 14 43 | 39) 37 [34 33 | 32/31) 30/29) 26 25 
17 15 | 44 |4°) 38:35 34 33'32/31/90 27 26 
18 16 | 49 |42) 39 39 35 (34 32) 31/30) 2B | 27 
19 7 | 47 |43] 40 |37) 36 (35 34/33/32 30 29 
20 18-19 49 44) 40/3) 38 437 36) 345/34 32 aI 
at 20 | 5X 46) 43 |4" 40 39 38) 37 139 35 | 34 
. er 56 45) 44 [42 48 40. 39/38/37, 37 26 
3 22 (76) 6 |50) 46 |44) 43 42 41/40/39 99 | 30 
4 ez Br 66 |53| 43 [46 45 44 43/4r140 g> | at 
° 74 | °6| 78 \56| St i> 47 46 i5)43]43 44 45 


Coprer Brozze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ # D additiona 


Iron Pipe Sizes—Srass 


“uM 1141% 22% 33444%5 6inoh 
Ss 32 98 oh af 21 af ai a1 af 21 2d a3 2h a7 Seinen 


Copper, Bronze or Gtiding Tubes, 3¢ # > additiona: 
Brazed Brass Tubing. 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Jua> 6, 1s¥3, 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge standard, 








c Per b. 
Plain Round Tube, M4 i, i Fis. anes ccchune dnd $0.35 
- pelt rm 54” woes a wae 
oo * le = Sa“. 2s 
- = ia és te ° 41 
» = 6 ia a .48 
° - ) ( <-eSesasenend 65 
‘ fe tg = 1 os ae 
® “ ky © Ee swam s dl eG iade 1.50 
Smaller than }6 Inch. .........0...secsercecrecesees Special 
2iuch to3 um h,t» No. 1¥. fae usive. iGkSEED ss 8 
anh 2 ob + xsi b042 bed c0066esoee O0eHOee eheneds 240 
Over 3 inch to 3°4 inch, inelusive.... 45 
Oe BiG aii as chibi wkd edi onc ctusaeevhsece sis ccd 50 
Bronze and Cooper. advarce on Brass List, 3 vents, 
Discount i's di ‘Sis ¢ ‘Bi 0 ccees see Ree 
° n ra 
(Brown & Sharpe § eet Br; 3o— ) 
Common High Brass| in. | in. | da. jiu.|.n.)u.).jin 
Wider than 2] 12] 14 | 16] 18) 20) 22) 24 
and including Ww 14 16 18] 20] 22] 24] 26 























To No.90 inclusive, |.22 |.23 |.25 |.27/.29..31| 33) 36 
Nos.21 22,283 and24. |-24 .26 (Sea :32).84).37 


Nos. 35 and 96 ......|.23 | 1241427 |/2a/'31|'33!'35!'38 
Nos. 27 @8.......'.83 [25 |.28 |:30).329 .34°33'.39 








Common High Brass. 1.1.) 1.) in In.) in.| n.|in, jin. 
Wider than 2625) 30 BY | 34) 36 | 38) 40 
and including 28 | 30 | 32 | 34 | 36] 38 | 40 
To No. 20, inclusive .. .39 |.42 |.46 |.50 |.55 |.00 |.65| * 
Nos. 21, 22.23 and 24. 40) = -47 |.51 |.56 |.61 |.68 


Nos. 23 'and 26......../.41 
Nos.¥7and 28_... ...1.42 $51: 


* Special a jess than 80 ants. 
Add ‘s¢ ® DB addittonal for each number thinner 
than Nos, 28 to 38 inclusive. Discount from List.... 


2d 
Wire In Colls, List February 26, 1596. 


= -52 


os 


-57 |.63 |.71 
-58 |.65 |.75 











r 


Hite 





Brown & Sharpe’s gauge ‘ 4 A Low |bronze 
the standard, _ | bras brass.| and 

—_— copper 
All Nos, to No, 10, inclusive. . . $0 -23 $0.27 |$0.28 

Above No, 10 to No. 16.......... .23'6) 27g] 28% 
Oe 37 ORG MOWTG....icccsoc ccncee] 000 +28 32 
No. 19 and No. 20............. 1 -29 33 
No, 21. -26 a0 | 84 
No. 27 Bt | 185 
No. .28 32 36 
No. .80 .B4 .38 
No. 2? 32 | .86 40 
No, ‘ 35 3¢ 43 
No. .38 42 46 
No. 42 46 51 
No. 45 | 4 54 
No. 48 52 62 
No. § 5 55 87 
No 55 5Y 73 
No 59 63 82 
No | 64 .68 95 
No -70 74 | 1.30 
No ,76 .80 1.50 
No. 1.00 | 1.04 | 1.70 
No 1.30 | 1.84 | 2.00 
No .| 2.00 | 2.00 | 3.25 
No | gno | 260 | 5.7 





Discount, Brass Wire, 2>%; Copper Wire, Nat. 
List eis 16, 96. 
Spring Wire, 2¢ ® ® advance, 


Tobin Bronze— 
aw but not turned, me ani 54 to 3 in. » Ghaeneeee, ibe 


Other sizes and extreme len¢ths, special sili 


Spelter— 
Dut In Blooks or Pizga4, 1¢ ® DB 
Western 8S SePinpattstcstiesath selitasse. te teneeee 6@‘Ke 
Zine, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ # Bb. 
COO BD Gams. 206 0 6000 Fe TOF POCO occ cccce Sahinkoank et 8¢ 
Lead. 
Duty: Pigs and Bars and Old, 2\¢¢ #® >». 1 
Sheets. “ne # bb. ‘ Pine ana 
DERGROOGN TUR cb ccdest sosedestccteccoscce saccecne m e 
BOP. cdévcvedeveos Ode 


MR euibancikdsasic site 
Tin Linei P ine. 
Bloe* Tin Pipe 





WOO LAAT asp bce + +s s0c0 . 
Old Lead tn exchange, “1Ye # > 
Solder, 
as & tg, Guapawiens. .... Riiisstiediisi deeded 20 @20Ke 
MNO. 1. .ccccccccccccoescese seecreeeerecceresesesess LT GOL ¢ 


Prices of Solder in licated by private brand vary 
according to composition, 


Antimo ony— 
Duty, 4¢ ®t 
COOKBON....ccccsccccsscerees sesssseess oo s UBD BIKE 
Haliett’s, “<8 ® 74@7e 
1, Rese sste Wserdsecsenupbeauees « PDT @ll¢ 
~ Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ # . 18 aes Sheets, Barsand Roda 






OO eee wee ewer ene 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for coment 
ee eer 
100-B lots. . 
No. 2 Alu ninum (giiaranteed ‘to be over 90 % pure), in 
ingene see remelting : 





i melah: «+ dls taaden swibiineeeee pieneod WD S4¢ 
RFT Ce ee ere -¥ DB 33¢ 

Aluminum Sheet, 3. &S. gauge. 50 DB or nore 
WE MOM win. bob 6550s Wir wecrcescenedh 6-in, 14-im, 24-in. 
And ineluding......----+..-. ee © 24- - . in. 
OE Rae eer ao aa 43 $0. 44 $0. 47 
No. 20 one oegsanepesseos .46 .49 
Nos. 21 to 23 48 .48 .5l 
No. 24 niongeeeseqeo esse .46 .50 .53 
INQ, BBuscccec-cvceosscsevescocedsossoes 47 51 .54 
ey RS .47 54 .5v 
Oa, FE x's anpncentes Vee 48 57 62 
NO. BS. cece cece erereece .48 5? 64 
BEE. Bly 00d cbatatsne sve cute vesevsr cute .49 60 69 
Celta scecmlti he TDs ndnn 5 64 77 


NO. 0 
Note. —Lots of less than 50 b 5¢ @ DB extra. 
Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. Gauge. 






















Larger than No. ¥.#@ B 40¢ | No, 15........... - @D 43¢ 

No. ¥ tO NO. 10..% B 40 o¢ No. a7. ; em 50¢ 

No. Dh. .ccoccceccs # i 41 m 55¢ 

No 12.. cose @ D 41%ge| No. 1 tm 60¢ 

No.13.... coosvede @ BD 43 ¢| N+. 20 D O5e¢ 

MO 1 .cocseccces # b 42'6¢; Mo. 21 D s5¢ 
Old Metals, 

Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York. 
Hea ight and fined oseceseotce 000 © Webs, seveus # Blikk 
Light and nned Cooper ............. soos @ D 10% 
Heavy a overs ° ¥D Sy 
Light Brass. . ° ° é 
L@ad. ....0-ccees- 

Tea 
No.1 rewter. oceans 
No. 2 Pewter............ 


Pure Aluminum, Sheet, e b 


Cast Aluminum, ? B.. : Ife 
Tih PIMES  SPEBD. 5 «000 sccccccccgvccsccese ¥ ton’ $4 5U@> *) 
Wrought Scrap [ron ¥ sross ton $18.00 ain. 
Heavy Cast Scrap +08 Ze vsston $17.50@18.0 
Stove Piute Scrap............. '# grows ton 8il 00 @ 115 


Burnt Pron, .....cece-- ses... Brositon $10 00910.5 


a 


1z-eo2zr2Fze = ih 


ES oooasSSi! 
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